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THE LADIES LINDORES.—PART XI. 


CHAPTER XXXIV, 


Beaurort drove home on that 
eventful afternoon by himself. He 
had left his friend in the county 
jail, in a state in which surprise was 
still perhaps the predominant feel- 
ing. John had said little on the 
way, except to point out, with 
something which perhaps bore the 
character of bravado, the new 
features of the landscape beyond 
Dunearn, “It is an opportunity 
for you to see a little more of the 
country,” he said, with a smile. 
Something of the same indignant 
amusement which had been his 
first apparent sensation on hearing 
the sheriffs decision was still in 
his manner now. He held his 
head high and a little thrown back, 
his nostrils were dilated, his eyes 
more widely open and alert than 
usual, and a smile in which there 
was a little scorn was upon his 
face. Those who did not know 
John or human nature might have 
thought him unusually triumphant, 
excited by some occurrence which 
enhanced instead of humiliating 
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his pride. “I cannot tell you 
how surprised I am to see you 
here, Mr. Erskine,” said the gov- 
ernor of the jail with consterna- 
tion. “You cannot be more sur- 
prised than I am,” said John. He 
gave his orders about the things 
he wanted in the same tone, taking 
no notice of the anxious suggestion 
that it would only be for a few 
days. He wastoo deeply offended 
with fate to show it. He only 
smiled and said, “ The first step is 
so extraordinary that I prefer not 
to anticipate the next.” “ But 
they must allow you bail,” said 
Beaufort ; “that must be my firs 
care.” John laughed. He would 
not condescend to be anxious, 
“Or hang me,” he said; “the one 
just as sensible as the other.” 
Beaufort drove away with the 
strangest feelings, guiding his 
friend’s horse along the road with 
which he was so little acquainted, 
but from which presently he saw 
the great house of Tinto on one 
side, and on the other the towers 
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of Lindores appearing from among 
the trees. ow hard it was to 
keep his thoughts to John, with 
these exciting objects on either 
side of him! This country road, 
which all its length kept him in 
sight of the big castellated front 
of Tinto, with its flag half-mast 
high—the house in which she was 
who had been his love and pro- 
mised bride—seemed to Beaufort 
to have become the very thread of 
his fate. That Carry should be 
there within his reach, that she 
should be free and mistress of her- 
self, that there should be even a 
certain link of connection which 
brought him naturally once more 
within the circle of her immediate 
surroundings, was so wonderful 
that everything else seemed of less 
importance. He could not disen- 
gage his thoughts from this. He 


was not a man in whose mind 


generosity was the first or even a 
primary quality, and it is so diffi- 
cult to think first of another when 
our own affairs are at an exciting 


stage. The only step which he 
could think of for John’s advan- 
tage confused him still more, for 
it was the first direct step possible 
to put him once more in contact 
with Carry. He turned up the 
avenue of Lindores with a thrill 
of sensation which penetrated his 
whole being. He was relieved in- 
deed to know that the ladies were 
not there—that he would not at 
least be exposed to their scrutiny, 
and to the self-betrayal that could 
scarcely fail to follow; but the 
very sight and name of the house 
was enough to move him almost 
beyond his errand. The last rays 
of the sunset had gone ont, and 
the autumn evening began to 
darken by the time he got there. 
He went on like a man in a dream, 
feeling the very air about him 
tremulous with his fate, although 
he made an attempt to think of 
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John first. How could he think 
of anything but of Carry, who was 
free? or recollect anything ex 
that the mistress of this house had 
allowed him to call her mother; 
and that even its lord, before he was 
its lord, had not refused to permit 
the suggestion of a filial relation 
ship? There was a carriage already 
standing before the door when he 
drove up, but his mind, was b 
this time too much excited to be . 
moved by any outside circum- 
stance. But when he stepped 
into the hall upon his mission, 
and, following the servant to the 
presence of Lord Lindores, sud- 
denly found himself face to face 
with the two ladies going out, 
Beaufort’s agitation was extreme, 
They were returning to Tinto, 
after a day’s expedition in search 
of those “things” which seem 
always necessary in every domes- 
tic crisis. Lady Lindores recog- 
nised him with a start and cry of 
amazement. “Mr. Beaufort! you 
here!” she cried, unable to con- 
tain herself. She added, “at such 
a time!” in a lower tone, with 
the self-betrayal to which impul- 
sive persons are always liable, and 
with so much indignation mingled 
with her astonishment, that a man 
in full possession of his faculties 
might have drawn from it the 
most favourable auguries. But 
Beaufort, to do him justice, was 
not cool enough for this. He said 
hurriedly, “i came on Thursday— 
I knew nothing. 
it was impossible to help it” 
Edith had come close up behind 
her mother, and grasped her arm, 
half in support, half in reproof. 
“ You knew Mr. Beaufort was com- 
ing, mamma; why should you be 
surprised ?” she said, with a certain 
disdain in the tone with which 
she named him. Edith was un- 
reasonable, like all thé rest. ! 
would have had him throw away 
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everything rather than come here 
to interfere with Carry’s comfort, 
notwithstanding that her own 
father had invited him to come, 
and though it had been explained 
to her that all his prospects de- 
ended upon the favour of the 
Dake, Lord Millefleurs’s gracious 
papa. Her idea was, that a man 
should have thrown away all that, 
rather than put himself in a false 
position, or expose a woman whom 
he had once loved to embarrass- 
ment and pain. They were all 
unreasonable together, but each 
in his or her characteristic way. 
After these first utterances of agi- 
tation, however, they all stopped 
short and looked at each other in 
the waning light, and awoke to a 
recollection of the ordinary con- 
ventionalities which in such cir- 
cumstances are so great a relief to 
everybody concerned. 

“We must not detain you, Mr. 
Beaufort,” Lady Lindores said; 
“you were going to my husband 
—or Lord Milleflears—who is still 
here.” 

The last four words were said 
with a certain significance, as if in- 
tended for a hint,—persuade him, 
they seemed to say, that this is 
not a time to remain here. “It is 
getting late, mother,” said Edith, 
with a touch of impatience. 

“One moment, Lady Lindores. 
I must tell you why I have come: 
not for myself—to ask help for 
Erskine, whom I have just left in 
custody, charged with having oc- 
casioned somehow—I can’t tell you 
how—the death of—the late acci- 
dent—your son-in-law,” Beaufort 
stammered out. 

The next moment he seemed to 
be surrounded by them, by their 
cries of dismay, by their anxious 
questions. A sharp keen pang of 
offence was the first feeling in 
Beaufort’s mind,—that John should 

so much more interesting to 
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them than he was! It gave him 
a shock even in the excitement of 
the moment. 

“This was what he meant”— 
he could at last hear Edith dis- 
tinctly after the momentary babel 
of mutual exclamations—“ this was 
what he meant: that we might hear 
something, which he might not be 
able to explain, but that we were 
to believe in him—you and I, 
mamma.” 

“Of course we believe in him,” 
cried Lady Lindores; “but some- 
thing else must be done, something 
more. Come this way, Mr. Beau- 
fort; Lord Lindores is here.” 

She called him Mr. Beaufort with- 
out any hesitation now—not paus- 
ing, as she had done before, with 
the more familiar name on her lips. 
It was John who was in the fore- 
ground now—John who, perhaps, 
for anything they knew, had caused 
the event which had put them 
in mourning. With a whimsical 
mortification and envy, Beaufort 
exaggerated in his own mind the 
distress caused by this event. For 
the moment he looked upon it as 
a matter of real loss and pain to 
this unthinking family who showed 
such interest in the person who 
perhaps—— But the sentiment 
did not go so far as to be put into 
words; it resolved itself into a 
half-indignant wonder at the in- 
terest taken in John, and sense 
of injured superiority on his own 
account—he, of whom no man 
could say that he had been instru- 
mental in causing the death even 
of a dog. 

Lady Lindores led the way has- 
tily into the library, where three 
figures were visible against the dim 
light in the window as the others 
came in. Lord Lindores, seated in 
his chair; little Millefleurs, leanin 

ainst the window, half turn 
towards the landscape ; and in front 
of the light, with his back to it, 
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Rintoul, who was speaking. “ With 
you as bail,” he was saying, “he 
may be set free to-night. Don’t 
let him be a night in that place.” 

“ Are you speaking of John Er- 
skine, Robin, my dear boy? Oh, 
not a night, not an hour! Don’t 
lose any time. It is too dreadful, 
too preposterous. Your father will 
go directly. Take the carriage, 
which is at the door. If we are 
a little late, what does it matter?’ 
said Lady Lindores, coming for- 
ward, another shadow in the dim 
light. Millefleurs turned half 
round, but did not come away from 
the window on which he was lean- 
ing. He was somewhat surprised 


too, very curious, perhaps a trifle. 


indignant, to see all this fuss made 
about Erskine. He drew up his 
plump little person, altogether in- 
different to the pronounced mani- 
festation of all its curves against 
the light, and looked beyond Lady 
Lindores to Edith,—Edith, who 
hurried after her mother, swift and 
silent, as if they were one being, 
moved by the same unnecessary ex- 
citement. Millefleurs had not been 
in a comfortable state of mind dur- 
ing these last days.. The delay irri- 
tated him; though Lord Lindores 
assured him that all was well, he 
could not feel that all was well. 
Why should not Edith see him, and 
give him his answer? She was 
not so overwhelmed with grief for 
that brute. What did it mean? 
And now, though she could not see 
him on such urgent cause, she was 
able to interest herself in this eager 
way on behalf of John Erskine! 
Millefleurs was very. tolerant, and 
when the circumstances demanded 
it, could be magnanimous, but he 
thought he had reason of offence 
here. 

There was a momentary panse— 
enough to show that Lord Lindores 
did not share the feeling so warmly 
expressed. “I am surprised that 
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you should all be so inconsider- 
ate,” he said; “you, at least, Rin- 
toul, who generally show more un- 
derstanding. I have understood 
that Erskine had laid himself un- 
der suspicion. Can you imagine 
that I, so near a connection of poor 
Torrance, am the right person to 
interfere on behalf perhaps of his 
—murd—that is to say, of the cause 
—of the instrument “3 

“Tt is impossible,” cried Edith, 
with such decision that her soft voice 
seemed hard—‘“impossible! Can 
any one suppose for a moment F 

“Be silent, Edith,” cried her 
father. 

“Why should she be silent?” 
said Lady Lindores. “Robert, 
think what you are saying. We 
have all known John Erskine for 
years. He is as incapable as I am 
—as unlikely as any one of us 
here. Because you are so neara 
connection, is not that the very 
reason why you should interfere? 
For God’s sake, think of that poor 
boy in prison—in prison! and lose 
no time.” 

“T will do it, mother,” said Rin- 
toul. 

“Oh, God bless you, my boy! 
I knew you were always right at 
heart.” 

“Rintoul,” said his father, “ en- 
thusiasm of this sort is new in you. 
Let us take a little common-sense 
into the question. In the first 
place, nothing can be done to-night 
—that is evident. Then consider 
a moment: what does ‘in prison’ 
mean? In the governot’s comfort- 
able rooms, where he will be as well 
off as at home; and probably—for 
he is not without sense—will be 
taking the most reasonable view of 
the matter. He will know “yome | 
well that if he deserves it he will 
find friends; in short, that we are 
all his friends, and that everybody 
will be too glad to assist him—as 


soon as he has cleared himself——” 
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“As soon as he wants it no 
longer,” cried Lady Lindores. 

“My dear, you are always vio- 
jent; you are always a partisan,” 
said her husband, drawing back 
his chair a little, with the air of 
having ended the discussion; and 
there was a pause—one of those 
breathless pauses of helplessness, 
yet rebellion, which make sick the 
hearts of women. Lady Lindores 
clasped her hands together with a 
despairing movement. “This is 
the curse of our life,” she cried. 
“T can do nothing; I cannot go 
against your father, Edith, and yet 
I am neither a fool nor a child. 
God help us women! we have to 

_ stand by, whatever wrong is done, 
and submit—submit. That is all 
that is left for us to do # 

“Submit!” Edith said. She was 
young and strong, and had not 
learned her lesson. It galled her 
beyond endurance. She stood and 
looked around her, seeing the white- 
ness of the faces, but little else in 
the evening gloom. Was it true 
that there was nothing—nothing 
in her power? In poetry, a girl 
can throw herself on her knees, 
can weep and plead—but only 
weep and plead; and she, who had 
not been trained to that, who was 
conscious of her individuality, her 
independent mind and judgment 
in every nerve—heaven above! was 
she as helpless still? She stood 
breathless for a moment, with won- 
dering eyes fixed on the darkness, 
with a gasp of proud resistance to 
fate. Submit to injustice, to cruel 
heartlessness of those who could 
aid, to still more cruel helplessness 
—impotence, on her own part? 
She stood for a moment gazing on 
the blank wall that seemed to rise 
before her, as the poor, the helpless 
have to do,—as women have to do 
in all circumstances. It was her 












had been proud to know that she 





first experience in this kind. She. 
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was not as Carry, that no: tyran- 
ny could crush her spirit: but this 
was different. She had not antici- 
pated such a trial as this. There 
came from her bosom one sob 
of supreme pain which she could 
not keep in. Not for John only, 
whom she could not help in his 
moment of need, but for herself 
also—to feel herself impotent, help- 
less, powerless as a child. 

Millefleurs came forward from - 
the window hurriedly. Perhaps be- 
ing so much a man of his time it 
was he who understood that 
of suffering best. He said, “ Lady 
Edith, if I can help ” quickly, 
on the impulse of the moment; then, 
thorough little gentleman as he was, 
checked himself. “Lady Lindores, 
though I am a stranger, yet my 
name is good enough. Tell me what 
to do and I will doit. Perhaps it 
is better that Lord »Lindores should 
not commit himself. But I am 
free, don’t you know,” he said, with 
something of the easy little chirrup 
of more ordinary times. Why was 
it that, at such a moment, Edith, 
of all others, in her personal de- 
spair, should burst out into that 
strange little laugh? She grasped 
her mother’s arm with both hands 
in her excitement. Here was a 
tragic irony and ridicule penetrat- 
ing the misery of the crisis like 
a sharp arrow which pricked the 
girl to the very heart. 

This sympathiser ‘immediately 
changed the face of aifsirs. Lord 
Lindores, indeed, continued to hold 
himself apart, pushing back his 
chair once more; but even to Lord 
Lindores Millefleurs made a differ- 
ence. He said no more about en- 
thusiasm or common-sense, but 
listened, not without an occasional 
word of direction. They clustered 
together like a band of shadows 
against the great window, which 
was full of the paleness of the 
night. Beaufort, who was the 
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person most acquainted with all 
the circumstances, recovered his 
sense of personal importance as he 
told his story. But after all, it 
was not as the narrator of John 
Erskine’s story that he cared to 
gain importance in the eyes of 
Carry’s family, any more than it 
was as bail for John Erskine that 
Lord Millefleurs desired to make 
himself agreeable to the ladies at 
Lindores. Both of the strangers, 
thus caught in the net of difficul- 
ties and dangers which surrounded 
their old comrade, resented it more 
or less; but what could they do? 
Edith took no further part in the 
consultation. She retired behind 
her mother, whose arm she con- 
tinued to hold firm and fast in 
both her hands. When she was 
moved by the talk going on at her 
side she grasped that arm tightly, 
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which was her only sign of emo- 
tion, but for the rest retired into 
the darkness where no one could 
see, and into herself, a still more - 
effectual retirement. Lady Lin- 
dores felt that her daughter’s two 
hands clasping her were like a sort 
of anchor which Edith had thrown 
out in her shipwreck to grasp at. 
some certainty. She bore the 
pressure with a half smile and 
sigh. She too had felt the ship- 
wreck with keen passion, still more 
serious than that of Edith: but she 
had no one to anchor to. She felt. 
this, half with a grateful sense of 
what she herself was still good for; 
but still more, perhaps, with that 
other personal sense which comes to 
most—that with all the relationships 
of life still round her, mother and 
wife, she, for all solace and support, 
was like most of us virtually alone. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


“Your master is just a young 
fool. Why, in the name of a’ that’s 
reasonable,” cried Mr. Monypenny, 
“ did he not send for me?” 

“Sir,” said Rolls, “you're too 
sensible a man not to know that 
the last thing a lad is likely to 
do is what’s reasonable, especially 
when he’s in that flurry, and just 
furious at being blamed.” 

Mr. Monypenny was walking up 
and down his business room with 
much haste and excitement. His 
house was built on the side of 
a slope, so that the room, which 
was level with the road on one side, 
was elevated on the upper floor at 
the other, and consequently had 
the advantage of a view bounded, 
as was general, by “that eternal 
Tinto,” as he was in the habit of 
calling it. The good man, greatly 
disturbed by what he heard, walked 
to his window and stared out as 


Rolls spoke. And he shook his 


fist at the distant object of so 
many troubles. “Him and his 
big house and his ill ways—they’ve 
been the trouble of the country- 
side these fifteen years and more,” 
eried the excited “man of busi- 
ness;” “and now we’re not done 
with him, even when he’s dead.” 

“ Far from done with him,” said 
Rolls, shaking his head. He was 
seated on the edge of a chair with 
his hat in his lap and a counte- 
nance of dismay. “If I might make: 
so bold as to ask,” he said, “ what 
would ye say, sir, would be done 
if the worst came to the worst? 
I’m no’ saying to Mr. Erskine in- 
diveedually,” added Rolls—‘“ for 
it’s my belief he’s had no-thing 
ado with it—but granting that 
it’s some person and no mere acci- 
dent - 

“ How can I tell—or any man?” 
said Mr. Monypenny. “It depends. 
entirely on the nature of the act. 
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It’s all supposition, so far as I can 
see. To pitch Pat Torrance over 
the Scaur, him and his big horse, 
with murderous intent, is more 
than John Erskine could have 
done, or any man I know. And 
there was no quarrel or motive. 
Culpable homicide——” 

“That'll be what the English 
gentleman called manslaughter.” 

“Manslaughter is a wide word. 
It would all depend on the circum- 
stances. A year; maybe six months 
only If it were to turn out so 
—which I do not for a moment be- 
lieve ” said Mr. Monypenny, 
fixing his eyes upon Rolls with a 
determination which betrayed in- 

ternal feebleness of belief. 
' “Nor me, sir—nor me!” cried 
Rolls, with the same look. They 
were like two conspirators regard- 
ing each other with a consciousness 
of the plot, which, even between 
themselves, each eyeing the other, 


they were determined to deny. 
“But if by any evil chance it 
were to turn out so—I would ad- 
vise a plain statement,” said Mr. 
Monypenny—“ just a plain state- 
ment, concealing nothing. That 
should have been done at the mo- 


ment: help should have been 
sought at the moment; there’s the 
error. A misadventure like that 
might happen to any man. We 
might any of us be the means of 
such an accident: but panic is just 
the worst policy. Panic looks like 
guilt. If he’s been so far left to 
himself as to take fright—to see 
that big man on his big horse thun- 
derin’ over the Scaur would be 
enough to make any man lose his 
head,” the agent added, with a sort 
of apology in his tone. 

“Tf you could think of the young 
master as in that poseetion,” said 
Rolls. 

“ Which is just impossible,” Mr. 
Monypenny said, and then there 
was a little pause. “The wisest 
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thing,” he went on, “ would be, just 


as I say, a plain statement. Such 
and such a thing happened. I lost 
my head. I thought there was. 
nothing to be done. I was foolish 
enough to shrink from the name of 
it, or from the coolness it would 
make between me and my friends. 
Ay, very likely that might be the 
cause—the coolness it would make 
between him and the family at 
Lindores——” 

“You’re meaning always if there 
was onything in it at a’?” 

“That is what I’m meaning. I 
will go and see him at once,” Mr. 
Monypenny said, “and that is the 
advice I will give. A plain story, 
whatever it may be—just the facts ; 
neither extenuate nor set down in 
malice. And as for you, Rolls, 
that seem to be mixed up in it 
yourself P 

“Ay, sir; I’m mixed up in it,” 
said Rolls, turning upon him an in- 
quiring yet half-defiant glance. 

“It was you that found the 
body first. It was you that met 
your master at the gate. You're 
the most important witness, so far 
as I can see. Lord bless us, man!” 
said Mr. Monypenny, forgetting pre- 
caution, “had you not the judg- 
ment, when you saw the lad had 
been in a tuilzie, to get him out of 
other folk’s sight, and keep it to 
yourself ?” 

“There was John Tamson as 
well as me,” said Rolls, very 
gravely ; and then he added, “ but 
ye canna see yet, Mr. Monypenny, 
how it may a’ turn.” 

“T see plenty,” said the man of 
business, impatiently ; and then he 
added, “the best thing you can do 
is to find out all you can about 
the ground, and other details. It 
was always unsafe; and there had 
been a great deal of rain. Very 
likely it was worse than ordinary 
that day. And call to mind any 
circumstances that might tell on 
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our side. Ye had better come to 
me and make me acquainted with 
all your observations. Neglect 
nothing. The very way the beast 
was lying, if ye can rightly remem- 
ber, might be a help. You're not 
without sense, Rolls. I’ve always 
had a high opinion of your sense. 
Now here’s a chance for you to 
prove it And come back to me, 
and we’ll judge how the evidence 
tends. There’s no need,” he said, 
standing at the window once more 
with his back to his pupil, “to 
bring out any points that might 
turn—the other way.” 

“I’m not just such a fool as 
—some folk think,” said Rolls; 
‘*and yet,” he added, in an under- 
tone, “for a’ that, you canna see, 


Mr. Monypenny, how it may all 


turn 

“Don’t haver, Rolls,” said the 
agent, turning upon him angrily; 
“or speak out what you mean. 
There is no man can say how a 
thing will turn but he that has 
perfect knowledge of all the cir- 
cumstances—which is not my case.” 

“That’s what I was saying, sir,” 
said Rolls, with a tranquil assump- 
tion which roused Mr. Monypenny’s 
temper; but the old man was so 
solemn in his air of superior know- 
ledge, so full of sorrowful deci- 
sion and despondency, that anger 
seemed out of place. The other 
grew alarmed as he looked at him. 

“ For God’s sake, man,” he cried, 
“if there’s anything behind that I 
don’t know, tell it! let me hear the 
worst. We must know the worst, 
if it’s to make the best of it. Hide 
nothing from me.” 

“I give ye my word, sir, I'll 
hide nothing—when the time 
comes,” said Rolls, with a sigh; “ but 
I canna just unburden my bozume 
at this moment. _ There’s mair 
thought needful and mair planning. 
And there’s one thing I would like 
to make sure of, Mr. Monypenny. 


If I’m put to expenses, or other- 
wise laid open to risk and ootla 
—there’s no doubt but it would be 
made up tome? And if, as might 
happen, anything serious was to 
befall without doubt the young 
maister would think himself bound 
to take good care o’ Bauby? She’s 
my sister, maybe you'll mind: an 
aixcellent housekeeper and a good 
woman, though maybe I should 
leave her praises to ither folk. 
You see he hasna been brought 
up in the midst o’ his ain folk, so 
to speak, or I would have little 
doubt.” 

“T cannot conceive what you 
mean, Rolls. Of course I know 
Bauby and her cookery both; but 
what risk you should run, or what 
she can have to do with it! Your 
expenses, of course,” said the agent, 
with a contemptuous wave of his 
hand, “you may be sure enough 
of. But you must have done 
— well in the service of the 

alrulzian family, Rolls. I’m_ sur- 
prised that you should think of 
this at such a moment ys 

“That’s just what I expectit, 
sir,” said Rolls; “but maybe I ken 
my ain affairs best, having no man 
of business. And about Bauby, 
she’s just what I care for most. I 
wouldna have her vexed or dis- 
tresst for siller, or put out of her 
ordinar. The maister he’s but a 
young man, and no’ attached to us 
as he would have been had he been 
brought up at hame. It’s a great 
drawback to a young lad, Mr. 
Monypenny”—Rolls broke off his 
personal argument to say senten- 
tiously—“ not to be brought up at 
hame.” 

“ Because he does not get the 
chance of becoming attached to 
his servants?” said Mr. Monypenny, 
with an impatient laugh. “ Per- 
haps it may be so, but this is a 
curious moment to moralise on 
the subject.” 
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“ No’ so curious as you think, sir ; 
but I will not weary you,” said 
Rolls, with some dignity. “ When 
I was saying ootlay, I meant mair 
than just a sixpence here or there. 
But Bauby’s the grand question. 
I’m in a strange kind of a poseetion, 
and the one thing I’m clear in is 
my duty to her. She’s been a rael 
guid sister to me; aye made me 
comfortable, studiet my ways, took 
an interest in all my bits o’ fykes. 
I would ill like either scorn or 
trouble to come to Bauby. She’s 
awfu’ soft-hearted,” said the old 
butler, solemnly gazing into vacancy 
with a reddening of hiseyes. Some- 
thing of that most moving of all 
sentiments, self-pity, was in his 
tone. He foresaw Bauby’s apron at 
her eyes for him, and in her grief 
over her brother, his own heart 
was profoundly moved. “There 
will be some things that nobody 
ean save her from: but for all 
that concerns this world, if I could 
be sure that no-thing would happen 
to Bauby » 

“Well, Rolls, you’re past my 
comprehension,” said Mr. Mony- 
penny ; “but so far as taking care 
of Bauby in case anything happens 
to you—though what should hap- 
pen to you I have yet to learn.” 

“That is just so,” said Rolls, 
getting up slowly. There was 
about him altogether a great solem- 
nity, like a man at a funeral, Mr. 
Monypenny said afterwards. “I 
cannot expect you to know, sir— 
that’s atween me and my Maker. 
I’m no’ going back to Dalrulzian. 
I cannot have my mind disturbed 
at this awfu’ moment, as ye say, 
with weemen and their ways. If 
ye see the English gentleman, ye’ll 
maybe explain. Marget has a very 
guid notion o’ waitin’; she can do 
all that’s necessary; and for me, 
I’ve ither work in hand.” 

“You must not look at every- 
thing in so gloomy a spirit, Rolls,” 
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said Mr. Monypenny, holding out 
his hand. He was not in the habit 
of shaking hands with the butler, 
but there are occasions when rules 
are involuntarily broken through. 

“ No’ a gloomy spirit, sir, but 
awfu’ serious,” said Rolls. “ You'll 
tell the young maister no’ to be 
downhearted, but at the same time 
no’ to be that prood. Help may 
come when it’s little looked for. 
I’m no’ a man of mony words, but 
I’ve been, as you say, sir, attached 
to the family all my days, and I 
have just a feeling for them more 
than common. The present gentle- 
man’s mother—her that married the 
English minister—was no’ just what 
suited the house. Dalrulzian was 
no-thing to her; and that’s what I 
compleen o’, that the young man 
was never brought up-at hame, to 
have confidence in his ain folk. 
It would have been greatly for his 
advantage, sir,” continued Rolls, 
“if he had but had the discernment 
to see that our bonnie Miss Nora 
was just the person ;—but I mustna 
think now of making conditions,” he 
said, hurriedly—* we'll leave that 
to his good sense. Mony thanks 
to you, sir, for hearing me out, and 
shaking my hand as ye’ve done; 
though there’s maybe things I have 
said that are a wee hard to under- 
stand.” 

“ Ay, Rolls,” said Mr. Monypenny, 
langhing, “you're just like the 
other prophets; a great deal of 
what you've said is Greek and 
Hebrew to me.” 

“No doubt, no doubt,” said 
Rolls, shaking his head; there was 
no smile in. him, not a line in his 
countenance that marked even in- 
cipient humour. Whatever he 
meant it was deadly earnest to 
Rolls. Mr. Monypenny stood and 
watched him go out, with a laugh 
gurgling low down .in his throat. ° 
“ He was always a conceited body,” 
he said to himself. But his in- 
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clination to laughter subsided as 
his visitor disappeared. It was 
no moment for laughing. And 
when Rolls was gone, the tempta- 
tion to speculate on his words, and 
put meaning into them, subsided 
also, and Mr. Monypenny gave 
himself up with great seriousness 
to consider the position. He 
ordered his little country carriage— 
something of the phaeton order, 
but not elegant enough for classifi- 
cation—and drove away, as quickly 
as his comfortable cob would consent 
to go, to where John was. Such a 
thing had not happened to any 
person of importance in the county 
since he could remember. Debt, 


indeed—debt was common enough, 
and plenty of trouble always, about 
money, Mr. Monypenny said to him- 
self, shaking his head, as he went 
along. There had been borrowings 
and hypothecations of all sorts 
enough to make a financier’s hair 


stand on end; but crime never! 
Not that men were better here 
than in other quarters; but among 
the gentry that had never happen- 
ed. The good man ran on, in a 
rambling inaudible soliloquy, or 
rather colloquy with himself, as he 
drove on, asking how it was, after 
all, that incidents of the kind were 
so rare among the gentry. Was 
the breed better? He shook his 
head, remembering himself of vari- 
ous details which interfered with 
so easy a solution. Or was it that 
things were more easily hushed up ? 
or that superior education enforced 
a greater respect for the world’s 
opinion, and made offences of this 
sort almost impossible? It was a 
strange thing (he thought) when 
you came to think of it. A fellow, 
now, like the late Tinto would have 
been in every kind of scrape had 
he been a poor man; but somehow, 
being a rich one, he had kept out 
of the hands of the law. Such a 
thing never happened from year’s end 
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to year’s end. And to think now 
that it was not one of our ordinary 
Scots lairds, but the pink of edu- 
cation and good breeding, from 
England and abroad! This gave 
a momentary theoretical satisfac- 
tion to his musings by the way. 
But immediately after, he thought 
with self- reproach, that it was 
young Erskine of whom he was 
permitting himself such criticism: 
young Dalrulzian, poor lad! all the 
more to be pitied that he had been 
brought up, as Rolls said, away 
from home, and with no father to 
look after him. The cob was used 
to take his own way along those 
roads which he knew so well, but 
at this point Mr. Monypenny touch- 
ed him with the indignity of a 
whip, and hurried along. He met 
Beaufort returning, driving, with a 
little hesitation at the corner of 
the road, John’s dogceart homeward; 
and Mr. Monypenny thought he 
recognised the dogcart, but he did 
not stop to say anything to the 
stranger, who naturally knew no- 
thing of him. Nor was his inter- 
view with John at all satisfactory 
when he came to his journey’send. 
The young man received his man 
of business with that air of levity 
which, mixed with indignation, had 
been his prevailing mood since his 
arrest. He laughed when he said, 
“This is a curious place to receive 
you in,” and for some time he 
would scarcely give any heed to 
the anxious questions and sugges- 
tions of Mr. Monypenny. At 
length, however, this veil was 
thrown off, and John permitted 
the family friend, of whose faith- 
fulness he could have no doubt, to 
see the depth of wounded feeling 
that lay below. “Of course it can 
be nothing to me,” he said, still 
holding his head high. “They 
cannot prove a falsehood, however | 
they may wish it; but to think 
that of all these men with whom I 
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have eaten and drunk, who have pro- 
fessed to welcome me for my father’s 
sake—to think that not one of them 
would step in to stand by a fellow, 
or give him the least support a 

“When you reflect that even I 
knew nothing about it,” said Mr. 
Monypenny—* not a word—till old 
Rolls came id 

“Did you hear none of the 
talk?” said John. “TI did not hear 
it, indeed, but I have felt it in the 
air. I knew there was something. 
Everybody looked at me_ suspi- 
ciously; the very tone of their 
voice was changed — my own ser- 
vants 4 

“Your servants are very anxious 
_about you, Mr, Erskine, if I may 
judge from old Rolls. I have 
seldom seen a man so overcome; 
and if you will reflect that your 
other friends throughout the coun- 
ty can have heard nothing, any 
more than myself s 


“Then you did not hear the 
talk?” said John, somewhat eager- 
ly. Mr. Monypenny’s countenance 
fell. 

“T paid no attention to it. 
There’s some story for ever going 


on in the country-side. Wise men 
just shut their ears,” he said. 

“Wise men are one thing and 
friends another,” said John. ‘“ Had 
I no one who could have told me, 
at least, on how small a thread 
my reputation hung? I might 
have gone away,” he said, with 
some vehemence, “ at the height of 
it. If business, or even pleasure, 
had called me, no doubt | should, 
without a notion of any conse- 
quences. When I think of that 
I shiver. Supposing I had gone 
away ?” 

“In that case,” said Mr. Mony- 
penny, clearing his throat; but he 
never got any further. This alarm 
affected him greatly. He began to 
believe that his client might be in- 
nocent altogether—an idea which, 
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notwithstanding all the disclaimers 
which he and Rolls had exchanged, 
had not crossed his mind before; 
but when he heard John’s story, his 
faith was shaken. He listened to 
it with the deepest interest, waiting 
for the moment when the confes- 
sion would be made. But when 
it ended, without any end, so to 
speak, and John finally described 
Torrance as riding up towards the 
house, while he himself went down, 
Mr. Monypenny’s countenance fell. 
He was disappointed. The tale 
was such as he expected, with this 
important difference —it wanted 
a conclusion. The listener gave a 
gasp of interest when the crisis 
arrived, but his interest flagged at 
once when it was over, and nothin 
had happened. “And then?” he 
said, breathlessly, And then ?!— 
but there was no then. John gazed 
at him wondering, not perceiving 
the failure of the story. ‘“ That is 
all,” he said. Mr. Monypenny grew 
almost angry as he sat gazing at 
him across the table. 

“T have just been telling Rolls,” 
he said, “that the best policy in 
such a case is just downright hon- 
est truth. To get into a panic and 
keep back anything is the greatest 
mistake. There is no need for any 
panic. You will be in the hands 
of those that take a great interest 
in you, Mr. John—begging your 
pardon for using. that name.” 

“ You do not seem satisfied with 
what I have told you,” John said. 

“Oh, me/ it’s little consequence 
what I think; there’s plenty to be 
thought upon before me. I would 
make no bones about it. In most 
things the real truth is the best, 
but most especially when you're 
under an accusation. I’m for no 
half measures, if you will let me 
say so.” 

“TI will let you say whatever you 
please—so long as you understand 
what I am saying. I have told 
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you everything. Do I look like a 
man in a panic?” said John. 

“Panic has many meanings. I 
make no doubt you are a brave 
man, and ready to face fire and 
sword if there was any need. But 
this is different. If you please, 
we'll not fail to understand each 
other for want of plain speaking. 
Mr. Erskine, I make no doubt that’s 
all as true as gospel; but there’s 
more to come. That’s just a part 
of the story, not the whole.” 

“1 don’t mean to be offended by 
anything you say,” said John, cheer- 
fully. “I feel that it means kind- 
ness. There is nothing more to 
come. It is not a part, but the 
whole. It is the truth, and every- 
thing I know.” 

Mr. Monypenny did not look up; 
he was drumming his foot softly 
against the table, and hanging his 
head with a despondent air as he 
listened. He did not stop the one 


nor raise the other, but went on 
working his under lip, which pro- 
jected slightly. There is no such 


tacit evidence of dissatisfaction 
or unbelief. Some little sign in- 
variably breaks the stillness of 
attention when the teller of a tale 
comes to its end, if his story has 
been believed. There is, if no 
words, some stir, however slight— 
movement of one kind or another, 
if only the change of an attitude. 
But Mr. Monypenny did not pay 
this usual tribute when John’s 
voice stopped. It was a stronger 
protest than if he had said, “I don’t 
believe you,” in ordinary words. 

“T understand,” said John, after 
a pause of a full minute, which 
seemed to him an hour. He laugh- 
ed with something between despair 
and defiance. ‘“ Your mode of com- 
munication is very unmistakable, 
Mr. Monypenny. . It is Scotch, I 
suppose. One has always heard of 
Scotch caution and cannyness.” If 
he had not been very bitter and 
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sore at heart he would not have 
snatched at this aimless weapon of 
offence. 

“Mr. Erskine,” said the agent, 
“a sneer is always easy. Gibes 
break no bones, but neither have 
they any healing in them. You 
may say what you like to me, but 
an argument like that will do you 
terrible little good with them that 
will have to judge at the end. [ 
am giving no opinion myself. On 
my own account I will speak frankly, 
I would rather not have heard this 
story—unless I was to hear 

“ What?” cried John, in the heat 
of personal offence. 

“More,” said Mr. Monypenny, 
regretfully—‘“ more; just another 
dozen words would have been 
enough; but if there is no more 
to say e 

“Tam not aman to make pro- 
testations of truth. There is no 
more to say, Mr. Monypenny.” 

“ Well-a-well,” said the agent 
gloomily, shaking his head; “ we 
must take just what is given—we 
must try to make the best of it. 
And you think there’s nothing can 
be proved against you?” he said, 
with a slight emphasis. It required 
all John’s self-command to keep his 
temper. He had to remind him- 
self forcibly of the true and steady 
and long-tried kindness with which 
this doubter had stood by him, and 
cared for his interests all his life 
—a wise steward, a just guardian. 
These thoughts kept unseemly ex- 
pressions from his lips, but he was 
not the less sore at. heart. Even 
after the first blow of the criminal 
examination, and his detention in 
prison, it had all seemed to him so 
simple. What could be necessary 
but to tell his story with sufficient 
distinctness (in which he thought he 
had failed before the sheriff)? Sure- 
ly truth and falsehood were distin- 
guishable at a glance, especially by 
those who are accustomed to dis- 
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criminate between them. But the 
blank of unbelief and disappoint- 
ment with which Mr. Monypenny 
heard his story chilled him to the 
heart. If he did not believe him, 
who would? He was angry, but 
anger is but a temporary sentiment 
when the mind is fairly at bay and 
finds itself hemmed in by difficul- 
ties and danger. He began to real- 
ise his position, the place in which 
he was, the circumstances surround- 
ing him, as he had not yet done. 
The sheriff himself had been very 
civil, and deeply concerned to be 
the means of inflicting such an 
affront upon a county family; and 
he had added encouragingly that, 
.on his return to Dunearn, in less 
than a week, when all the witnesses 
were got together, there was little 
doubt that a different light might 
be thrown on the affair; but Mr. 
Monypenny’s question was not so 
consolatory. “You think there’s 
nothing can be proved against you ?” 
John had been gazing at his agent 
across the table while all these pain- 
ful reflections went through his mind. 

“T must be careful what I say. 
I am not speaking as a lawyer,” he 
said, with an uncomfortable smile. 
“ What I meant was, that nothing 
could be proved which was untrue.” 

The agent shook his head. 
“ When it’s circumstantial evidence, 
you can never build upon that,” he 
said. “No man saw it, you may 
say; but if all the facts point that 
way, it goes far with a jury. There 
are some other things you will 
perhaps tell me. Had you any 
quarrel ever with poor Tinto? Was 
there ill blood between you? Can 
any man give evidence, for example, 
‘I heard the panel say that he 
would have it out with Pat Tor- 
rance’? or: * 

“For heaven’s sake, what is 
the panel? and what connection 
is there between poor Torrance 
and : 
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“ Sir,” said Mr. Monypenny, stern- 
ly, “this is no time for jests; the 
panel is a Scotch law term, mean- 
ing the defender; or what you call 
the defendant in England. It’s a 
terrible loss toa young man to be 
unacquainted even with the phrase- 
ology of his own country.” 

“That is very true,” John said, 
with a laugh; “but at least it is 
no fault of mine. Well, suppose 
I am the panel, as you say—that 
does ‘not make me a vulgar brawler, 
does it, likely to display hostile in- 
tentions in that way? You may 
be sure no man can say of me that 
I threatened to have it out with 
Pat Torrance 24 

“It was inadvertent—it was in- 
advertent,” said Mr. Monypenny, 
waving his hand, with a slight 
flush of confusion ; “1 daresay you 
never said Pat—but what has that 
do with it?—you know my mean- 
ing. Is there any one that can be 
produced to say 4 

“T have quarrelled with Tor- 
rance almost as often as I have met 
him,” said John, with obstinate de- 
cision. “I thought him a bully 
and a cad. If I did not tell him 
so, it was out of regard for his wife, 
and he was at liberty to find out 
my sentiments from my looks if it 

leased him. I have never made 
the least pretence of liking the 
man.” 

Mr. Monypenny went on shaking 
his head. “All this is bad,” he 
said, “ bad!—but it does not make 
a quarrel in the eye of the law,” he 
added, more cheerfully; and he 
went on putting a variety of ques- 
tions, of which Juhn grew very 
weary. Some of these questions 
seemed to have very little bearing 
upon the subject; some irritated 
him as betraying beyond all a per- 
sistent doubt of his own story. 
Altogether, the first dreary after- 
noon in confinement was not made 
much more endurable by this visit. 
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The room in which John had been 
placed was like the parlour of a 
somewhat shabby lodging-house— 
not worse than he had inhabited 
many a time while travelling. But 
the idea that he could not step out- 
side, but was bound to this enclosure, 
was first ludicrous, and then in- 
tolerable. The window was rather 
higher than usual, and there were 
bars across it. When it became 
dark, a paraffin-lamp, such as is now 
universal in the country—smelling 
horribly, as is, alas! too universal 
also—was brought in, giving abun- 
dance of light, but making every- 
thing more squalid than before. 
And as Mr. Monypenny made his 
notes, John’s heart sank, and his 
impatience rose. He got up and 
began to pace about like a wild 
beast in a cage, as he said to himself. 
The sensation was more extraordi- 
nary than can be imagined. Not 
to be able, whatever might happen, 
to leave this shabby room. Who- 
soever might call to you, what- 
soever might appeal to you, to 
be fixed there, all your impulses 
checked, impotent, unable for the 
first time in your life to do what 
you had done every day of your 
life, to move out and in, to and fro 
as you pleased! John felt that if 
he had been a theatrical felon in 
a play, manacled and fettered, it 
would have been easier, more com- 
prehensible. But to know that 
these four walls were his absolute 
boundaries, and. that he could not 
go beyond them, was more astound- 
ing than any other sensation 
that had ever happened to him 
in his life. And when Mr. Mony- 


penny, with his careful brow, 


CHAPTER 


The day after John’s incarcera- 
tion was the funeral day at Tinto. 
The whole country was moved by 
this great ceremonial. The funeral 
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weighted with doubts and fears, 
unable to clear his countenance 
from the disapprobation that cloud- 
ed it, got up to take his leave, and 
stood holding his client’s hands, 
overwhelmed with sympathy, vexa- 
tion, dissatisfaction, and pity, the 
impatience and bitter sense of the 
intolerable in John’s mind could 
scarcely be restrained. ‘What- 
ever there may be more to say, 
whatever may come to your mind, 
you have but to send me a word, 
and I'll be at your call night or 
day,” Mr. Monypenny said. 

“ Tt is very unlikely that I should 
have anything more to say,” said 
John; “but must I stay here?” 
It seemed incredible to him that 
he should be left even by his own 
“man of business.” He had seen 
Beaufort go away with a sort of 
contemptuous certainty of speedy 
liberation; but Mr. Monypenny 
had said nothing about liberation. 
“ Surely there is nothing to prevent 
bail being accepted?” he said, with 
an eagerness he could not disguise. 

“T will see about it,” Mr. Mony- 
penny said. But the good agent 
went away with a dissatisfied coun- 
tenance; and with a feeling that 
he must break through the walls or 
the barred window, must make his 
escape somehow—could not, would 
not, endure this extraordinary in- 
tolerable new thing—John Erskine 
heard the key turn in his door, and 
was left shut up with the paraffin- 
lamp, flaming and smelling more 
than ever, a prisoner and alone. 
Whether it was more ludicrous or 
more terrible, this annoying im- 
possible farce-tragedy, it was hard 
to say. 


XXXVI. 


was to be more magnificent than 
ever funeral had been before for 
hundreds of miles around; and the 
number of the procession which fol- 
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lowed the remains was greater than 
that of any assembly known in the 
country since the ’45, when the 
whole district on one side or the 
other was “out.” That every- 
body concerned should have found 
it impossible to think of John in 
the county jail, in face of the ne- 
cessity of “showing respect” on 
this great occasion to the mem- 
ory of Torrance, was natural. It 
was, indeed, out of the question to 
make any comparison between the 
two necessities. After all, what 
did it matter for one day? Those 
who were out of prison and had 
never been in prison, and whose 
imagination was not affected like 
John’s by that atmosphere of re- 
straint, did not see any great harm 
that could happen. And the cere- 
mony was one which could not be 
neglected. A Scotch funeral is 


somewhat terrible to those who 
have been accustomed to the pa- 


thetic and solemn ritual of the 
English Church; but there was 
something, too, impressive to the 
imagination in that silent putting 
away of the old garment of hu- 
manity,—a stern submission, an 
acceptance of absolute doom, which, 
if it suggested little consolation, at 
least shed a wonderful awe on that 
conclusion no longer to be dis- 
turbed by mortal prayers or hopes. 
But Dr. Stirling, the parish min- 
ister, was of the new school of the 
Scotch Church, and poor Torrance’s 
body became, as it were, the flag 
of a religious party as it was laid 
in the grave. The great dining- 
room at Tinto, the largest room 
in the county, was crowded with 
a silent assembly gathered round 
the coffin while the first portion 
of the ceremony was carried out. 
It was such a scene as would 
have filled the heart of the dead 
man with exultation. Not one of 
the potentates of the county was 
absent; and behind them, in close 
ranks, with scarcely standing-room, 
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came the smaller notabilities—bon- 
net lairds, village doctors, clergy- 
men, schoolmasters—lost in the sea 
of the tenantry behind. At the 
upper end of the room, a very un- 
usual group, stood the ladies. 
Lady Caroline in her widow’s 
weeds, covered with crape from 
head to foot, her tall willowy 
figure drooping under the weight 
of those long clinging funeral robes, 
her face perfectly pale and more 
abstract and high-bred than ever, 
encircled by the whiteness of the 
cap—with her two little children 
standing by, and her mother and sis- 
ter behind to support her—thrilled 
many an honest heart in the assem- 
bly. Women so seldom take part 
in funeral ceremonies in Scotland, 
that the farmers and country-folk 
were touched beyond measure by 
this apparition. It was described 
in scores of sympathetic houses for 
long after: “A snowdrift could 
not be whiter than the face of 
her; and the twa little bairns, 
puir things, glowering frae them, 
the image of poor Tinto himsgl’.” 
If there was any sceptic ready to 
suggest “that my leddy was never 
so happy a wife to be sic a 
mournin’ widow,” the spectators 
had a ready answer: “Eh, but she 
would be thinking to hersel’, if I 
had maybe been a wee better to 
him——-” Thus the popular ver- 
dict summed up the troubled story. 
Lady Caroline was pale enough for 
the réle of the most impassioned 
mourner. She might have been 
chilled to stone by grief and pain 
for anything that was apparent. 
She did not speak or take. notice 
of any one, as was natural, Even 
for her father she had not a word; 
and when her little boy was led 
away to follow his father to the 
grave, she sank into a_ chair, 
having, no doubt, the sympathetic 
bystanders thought, done all that 
her strength was capable of. This 
roused a‘very warm sympathetic 
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feeling for Lady Car throughout 
all the country-side. If it had 
not been just perhaps a love-match, 
she had done her duty by Tinto, 
poor fellow! She had kept him in 
‘the right way as far as a woman 
could; and what was scarcely to 
be expected, but pleased the look- 
ers-on most of all, she had pre- 
sented an aspect of utter desolation 
‘at bis funeral. All that a widow 
could feel was in her face,—or so 
at least the bystanders thought. 

The solemn procession filed out 
of the room: little Tom Torrance 
clinging to his grandfather’s hand, 
looking out with big projecting 
eyes like his father’s upon all the 
wonderful scene, stumping along 
at the head of the black proces- 
sion. Poor little Tommy! he had 
a feeling of his own importance 
more than anything else. His 
little brain was confused and 


buzzing. He had no real associa- 


ation in his mind between the black 
thing in front of him and papa; 
but he knew that he had a right to 
walk first, to take fast hold of grand- 
papa’s finger, and keep with his 
little fat legs in advance of every- 
body. It is difficult to say how 
soon this sense of importance 
makes up for other wants and 
troubles. Tommy was only four, 
but he felt it; and his grand- 
father, who was nearly fifteen 
times as old, felt it too. He felt 
that to have this child in his 
hands, and the management of a 
great estate for so long a min- 
ority, was worth something in 
the list of his ambitions; and 
thus they all went forth, troop- 
ing into the long line of car- 
riages that shone in the veiled 
autumnal sunlight, up and down 
the avenue among the trees in 
endless succession. Even to get 
them under way was no small 
matter; and at the lodge gates 
and down the road there was al- 
most as great a crowd 6f women 
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and poor people waiting to see 
them go by. - John Tamson’s wife, 
by whose very cottage the mourn- 
ful line passed, was full of tragic 
consciousness. “Eh!” she said, 
with bated breath, “to think that 
yon day when our John brought ben 
young Dalrulzian a’ torn and dis- 
jasket to hae the dirt brushed off 
o’ him—that yon day was the be- 
ginning of a’ ” “Hold your 
tongue, woman,” said John Tam- 
son; “ what has the ane to do with 
the ither? You're pitting things 
thegither that hae nae natural 
sequence; but ye ken naething of 
logic.” “No’ me,” said the wo- 
man ; “and I wuss that poor young 
lad just kent as little. If he 
hadna been so book-learned he 
would have been mair friendly-like 
with them that were of his ain kind 
and degree.” And as the black 
line went past, which after a while 
became tedious, she recounted to 
her gossips once more the story 
which by this time everybody 
knew, but all were willing to hear 
over again under the excitement 
of this practical commentary. 
“ Losh! would he leave him lying 
there and never cry for help?” 
some of the spectators said. “It 
was never our master that did 
that,” said Peggy Blair from the 
Dalrulzian lodge, who had declared 
boldly from the beginning that she 
“took nae interest” even in this 
grand funeral. “And if it wasna 
your maister, wha was it that came 
ben to me with the red moul on 
his claes and his coat a’ torn?” 
said Janet Tamson. “I wasna here 
and I canna tell,” Peggy said, hot 
and furious. “I would never say 
what might happen in a moment 
if a gentleman was angry —and 
Pat Torrance had an awfu’ tongue, 
as the haill county kens—but leave 
a man groanin’ at the fit o’ a rock, 
that’s what our maister never did, 
if I were to die for’t,” the woman 
cried. This made a little ‘sensa- 
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tion among the beholders; but 
when it was remarked that Dal- 
rulzian was the only gentleman of 
the county who was absent from 
the funeral, and half-a-dozen voices 
together proclaimed the reason,— 
“ He couldna be twa places at once ; 
he’s in the jyel for murder,” Peggy 
was quenched altogether. Grief 
and shame were too much for her. 
She continued to sob, “No’ our 
‘master!” till her voice ceased to 
be articulate in the midst of her 
tears. 

Dr. Stirling was seated in full 
canonicals—black silk gown and 
cambric bands—in one of the first 
carriages. It was he that his wife 
looked for when the procession 
passed the manse; and she put 
on her black bonnet, and covered 
herself with a veil, and went out 
very solemnly to the churchyard 
to see the burial. But it was not 
the burial she thought of, nor poor 
Tinto, nor even Lady Car, for 
whom all day she had been utter- 
ing notes of compassion: it was 
the innovation of the funeral ser- 
vice which occupied the mind of 
the minister’s wife. With mingled 
pride and trembling she heard her 
husband in the silence begin his 
prayer by the side of the vault. It 
was a beautiful prayer—partly, no 
doubt, taken from the English lit- 
urgy, for which, she said, “the Doc- 
tor always had a high admiration ;” 
but partly —“ and that was far the 
best” —his own. It was the first 
time anything of the kind had 
been done in the county; and if 
ever there could be a funeral im- 
portant enough for the introduction 
of a new ceremonial to mark it, it 
was this one: but what if the Pres- 
bytery were to take notice of the 
innovation? Perhaps the thrill of 
excitement in her enhanced the 
sense of the greatness of the step 
which the Doctor was taking, and 
his nobility in doing it. And- in 
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her eyes no ritual could have been 
more imposing. There were a 
great many of the attendants who 
thought it was “just Poppery,” 
and a most dangerous beginning ; 
but they were all hushed and rev- 
erential while the minister’s voice 
went on. 

When every one had left, and the 
house was perfectly silent after the 
hum and sound of so many feet, 
Lady Car herself went forward to 
the window and drew up the blind 
which covered-it. The gloom dis- 
appeared, and the noonday sun- 
shine streamed in in a moment. 
It was premature, and Lady Lin- 
dores was grieved that she had 
not been quick enough to forestall 
her daughter; for it would have 
been better, she thought, if her 
hand had been the first to let in 
the light, and not that of the new- 
made widow. Carry went fur- 
ther, and opened the window. She 
stepped out upon the heavy stone 
balcony outside, and received the 
light full upon her, raising her head 
to it, and basking in the sunshite. 
She opened her pale lips to draw 
in great draughts of the sweet 
autumn air, and threw up her 
arms to the sunshine and to the 
sky. Lady Lindores stepped out 
after her, laying her hand upon her 
arm, with some alarm. ‘“ Carry— 
my darling, wait a littlk——” Ca 
did not make any reply. She said, 
“How long is it, mother?” still 


looking up into the clear depths 


of the sky. “ How long is what, 
my love?” They were a strange 
group. A spectator might have 
thought that the pale creature in 
the midst, so ethereal, so wan, 
wrapped in mourning so profound, 
had gone distraught with care; 
while her child at her feet sat on 
the carpet in front of the window, 
the saline of childish indifference, 
playing with her new shoes, which 
glittered and pleased her; and the 
N 
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two attendant figures, the anxious 
mother and sister, kept watch be- 
hind. -In Carry the mystery all 
centred; and even those two who 
were nearest to her were bewil- 
dered, and could not make her out. 
Was she an Ophelia, moved out of 
her sweet wits by an anguish be- 
yond bearing? Was she a woman 
repentant, appealing to heaven for 
forgiveness? Carry was none of 
these things. She who had been 
so dutiful all her life, resisting 
nobody, fulfilling all requirements 
to the letter, bearing the burden 
of all her responsibilities without 
rebellion or murmur, had ceased in 
a moment to consider outside neces- 
sities, even the decorum of her 
sorrowful condition. She gave a 
long sigh,. dismissing, as it were, 
a weight from her breast. “It 
is five years and a half,” she said. 
“T ought to remember, I that have 
counted every day,—and now is it 
possible, is it possible ?” 

“What, my dearest? Carry, 
come in; you are excited id 

“Not yet, mother. How soft 
the air is! and the sunshine flood- 
ing everything. I have been shut 
up so long. I think the colours 
never were so lovely before.” 

“Yes, my darling; you have 
been shut up for a whole week. I 
don’t wonder you are glad of the 
fresh air.” 

“A week!” Carry said. “ Five 
years: I have got no good of the 
sunshine, and never tasted the 
sweetness of the air, for five 

ears. Let me feel it now. Oh, 
ow have I lived all this time! 
What a beautiful country it is! 
what a glorious sky! and I have 
been in prison, and have never 
seen them! Is it true? is it all 
over {—all, all?’ She turned round 
and gazed into the room where the 
coffin had been with a gaze full of 
meaning which no one could mis- 
take. Jt was gone—all was gone. 
“You must not be horrified, mo- 


ther,” she said. “ Why should } 
be false now? I think if it had 
lasted any longer I must have died 
or run away.” 

“Dear Carry, you would have 
done neither; you would have done 
your duty to the end,” her mother 
said, drawing Carry into her arms, 
“Tt is excitement that makes you 
speak so.” 

“Not excitement, but deliver- 
ance,” said Lady Car with solemnity, 
“Yes, mother, you are right; I 
should have stood to the end; but 
do you think that would have been 
a credit to me? Oh, you don’t 
know how hard falsehood is! False- 
hood and slavery —they are the 
same thing; they make your heart 


like iron: you have no feeling ° 


even when you ought perhaps to 
have feeling. I am cruel now; I 
know you think I am cruel: but 
how can one help it? slaves are 
eruel. I can afford to have a heart 
now.” 

“Come to your room, Carry. 
It is too dismal for you here.” 

“No, I don’t think it is dismal. 
It is a fine handsome room—better 
than a bedroom to sit in. It is 
not so much like a prison, and 
the view is lovely. There is poor 
Edith looking at me with her piti- 
ful face. Do you think I ought to 
cry? Oh, I could cry well enough, 
if that were all—it would be quite 
easy ; but there is so much to smile 
about,” said poor Lady Car; then 
suddenly, leaning upon her mother’s 
shoulder, she burst into a flood of 
tears. : 

It was at this moment that the 
housekeeper came in, solemn in 
her new mourning, which was al- 
most as “deep” as Carry’s, with a 
housemaid in attendance, to draw 
up the blinds and see that the 
great room was restored to order. 
The gentlemen were to return for 
the reading of the will, and it was 
meet that all should be prepared 
and made ready. And nothing 
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could so much have touched the 
hearts of the women as to see 
their mistress thus, weeping, encir- 
cled in her mother’s arms, “ Poor 
thing! he was not over good a 
man to her; but there’s nae rule 
for judging marriet folk. It’s ill 
to hae and waur to want with 
them. There’s naebody,” said the 
housekeeper, “but must respect 
my lady for her feeling heart.” 
Lady Caroline, however, would not 
take the credit of this when she 
had retired to a more private 
room. She would not allow her 
mother and sister to suppose 
that her tears were tears of sor- 
row, such as a widow ought to 
- shed. “ You were right, mother— 
it is the excitement,” she avowed; 
“every nerve is tingling. I could 
ery and I could laugh. If it had 
not been for your good training, 
mamma, I should have had hys- 
terics; but that would be impos- 
sible to your daughter. When 
shall I be able to go away? I 
know: I will not go sooner than is 
right. I will do nothing I ought 
not to do ;—but you could say my 
nerves are shattered, and that I 
want rest.” 

“And very truly, Carry,” said 
Lady Lindores; “but we must 
know first what the will is. To 
be sure, your fortune is secured. 
You will be well off—better than 
any of us; but there may be regu- 
lations about the children—there 
may be conditions.” 

“Could the children be taken 
from me?” Carry said, but not with 
any active feeling; her powers of 
emotion were all concentrated on 
one thought. Lady Lindores, who 
was watching her with all a mother’s 
anxious criticism, fearing to see 
any failure of right sentiment in 
her child, listened with a sensa- 
tion of alarm. She had never 
been contented with herself in this 
particular. Carry’s children had 
been too much the children of Pat 
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Torrance to awaken the grand- 
mother’s worship, which she thought 
befitting, in her own heart. She 
felt a certain repulsion when she 
looked at these black-browed, light- 
eyed creatures, who were their 
father’s in every feature — not 
Carry’s at all. Was it possible 
that Carry, too, felt the same? 
But by-and-by Carry took up that 
little stolid girl on whom Lady 
Lindores could not place her ten- 
derest affections, do what she 
would, and pressed her pale cheek 
against that undisturbed and solid 
little countenance. The child’s face 
looked bigger than her mother’s, 
Lady Lindores thought—the one 
all mind and feeling, the other all 
clay. She went and gave little 
Edith a kiss in her compunction 
and penitence for this involuntary 
dislike; but fortunately Carry her- 
self was unconscious of it, and 
caressed her babies as if they 
were the most delicate and beauti- 
ful in the world. 

Carry was not present at the 
reading of the will. She shrank 
from it, and no oneinsisted. There 
were father and brother to look 
after her interests. Rintoul was 
greatly shaken by the events of 
the day. He was ghastly pale, 
and very much excited and agi- 
tated. Whatever his sister might 
do, Rintoul certainly exhibited the 
truest sentiment. Nobody had 
given him credit for half so much 
feeling. He carried back his little 
nephew asleep after the long drive 
home, and thrust him into Carry’s 
arms. “I am not much of a fel- 
low,” he said, stooping over her, 
with a voice full of emotion, “ but 
I'll do a father’s part to him, if I’m 
good enough for it, Carry.” Carry 
by this time was quite calm, and 
wondered at this exhibition of feel- 
ing, at which Lady Lindores shed 
tears, though in her heart she 
wondered too, rejoicing that her 
inward rebellion against Torrance’s 
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children was not shared by her 
son. “Robin’s heart was always 
in the right place,” she said, with 
a warmth of motherly approval, 
which was not diminished by the 
fact that Rintoul’s emotion made 
her still more conscious of the 
absence of “right feeling” in her- 
self. There was not much conver- 
sation between the ladies in the 
small morning room to which they 
had withdrawn—a room which 
had never been used and had no 
associations. Carry, indeed, was 
very willing to talk; but her mother 
and sister did their best, with a 
natural prejudice and almost horror 
of the manner in which she re- 
sin her own circumstances, to 
eep her silent. Even Edith, who 
would have dissolved the marriage 
arbitrarily, did not like to hear her 
sister’s cry of satisfaction over the 
freedom which death had brought 
her. There was something im- 
pious and cruel in getting free 
that way. If it had been by a 
divorce or separation, Edith would 
have been as glad as any; but she 
was a girl full of prejudices and 
superstitions, and this candour of 
Carry’s was a thing she shrank 
from as an offence to human 
nature. She kept behind - backs, 
often with her little niece on her 
knee, but sometimes by herself, 
keeping very quiet, revolving many 
thoughts in her heart; while Lady 
Lindores kept close to Carry, like a 
sick-nurse,  atearven watch over all 
her movements. It was dusk when 
the reading of the will was over, and 
the sound in the house of footsteps 

ing and coming began to cease. 

hen Lord Lindores came in with 
much subdued dignity of demean- 
our, like an ambassador approach- 
ing a crowned head. He went up 
to Carry, who lay back in a great 
easy-chair beside the fire with 
her hands clasped, pursuing the 
thoughts which she was not per- 
mitted to express, and gave her a 


formal kiss on the forehead: not 
that he was cold or unsympathetic 
as a father, but he had been a 
little afraid of “her since her mar- 
riage, and she had not welcomed 
the condolences he had addressed 
to her when he saw her first after 
Tinto’s death. 

“* My dear,” he said, “this is not 
a moment for congratulations: and 
yet there is something to a woman 
in having earned the entire confi- 
dence of her husband, which must 
be a subject of satisfaction Ps 

Carry scarcely moved in her 
stillness. She looked at him with- 
out understanding what he meant. 
“Tt would be better, perhaps,” she 
said, “father, not to speak of the 
circumstances.” 

“T hope I am not likely to 
speak in a way that could wound 
your feelings, Carry. Poor Patrick 
—has done you noble justice in 
his will.” 

An hysterical - desire to laugh 
seized poor Lady Car. Lord Lir- 
dores himself was a little confused 
by the name he had coined on the 
spot for his dead son-in-law. He 
had felt that to call him Torrance 
would be cold, as his wish was to 
express the highest approval; and 
Pat was too familiar. But his 
“Poor Patrick” was not success- 
ful. And Carry knew that, even 
in the midst of her family, she 
must not laugh that day, whatever 
might happen. She stopped _her- 
self convulsively, but cried, “ Papa, 
for heaven’s sake, don’t talk to 
me any more!” 

“Do you not see, Robert, that 
she is exhausted?” said Lady Lin- 
dores. “She thinks nothing of 
the will. She is worn out with— 
all she has had to go through. 
Let her alone till she has had time 
to recover a little.” 

His wife’s interposition always 
irritated Lord Lindores. “I may 
surely be permitted to speak to 
Carry without an interpreter,” he 
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said, testily. “It is no doubt a 
very — painful moment for her. 
But if anything could make up 
Torrance has beha¥ed nobly, poor 
fellow! It must be gratifying to 
us all to see the confidence he had 
in her. You have the control of 
everything during your boy’s min- 
ority, Carry. Everything is in 
your hands. Of course it was un- 
derstood that you would have the 
support of your family. But you 
are hampered by no conditions: 
he has behaved in the most 
princely manner ; nothing could be 
more gratifying,” Lord Lindores 
said. 

Carry sat motionless in her 
chair, and took no notice —her 
white hands clasped on her lap; 
her white face, passive and still, 
showed as little emotion as the 
black folds of her dress, which 
were like a tragic framework 
round her. Lady Lindores, with 
her hand upon the back of her 
daughter’s chair, came anxiously 
between, and replied for her. 
She had to do her best to say the 
right thing in these strange cir- 
cumstances—to be warmly grati- 
fied, yet subdued by the conven- 
tional gloom necessary to the oc- 
easion. “I am very glad,” she 
said—“ that is, it is very  satis- 
factory. I do not see what else 
he could have done. Carry must 
have had the charge of her own 
children—who else had any right? 
—but, as you say, it is very grati- 
fying to find that he had so much 
confidence 1 

Lord Lindores turned angrily 
away. ‘Nerves and vapgurs are 
out of place here,” he said. ¥ Carry 
ought to understand—but, fortu- 
nately, so long as I know what I 
am about—the only one among 
you ” 

At this Carry raised _ herself 
hastily in her chair. She said 
“Papa,” quickly, with a half gasp 
of alarm. Then she added, with- 
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out stopping, almost running her 
words into each other in her eager- 
ness, “They are my _ children ;. 
no one-else has anything to do 
with them; I must do everything 
—everything ! for them myself; no- 
body must interfere.” 

“Whom do you expect to inter- 
fere?”’ said her father, sternly. 
He found himself confronting his 
entire family as he turned upon 
Carry, who was so strangely roused 
and excited, sitting up erect in her 
seat, clasping her pale hands. Rin- 
toul had gone round behind her chair, 
beside his mother ; and Edith, rising 
up behind, stood there also, looking 
at him with a pale face and wide- 
open eyes. It was as if he had 
made an attack upon her— he 
who had come here to inform her 
of her freedom and her rights. 
This sudden siding together of all 
against one is bitter, even when 
the solitary person may know 
himself to be wrong. But Lord 
Lindores felt himself in the right 
at this moment. Supposing that 
perhaps he had made a mistake 
in this marriage of Carry’s, fate 
had stepped in and made every- 
thing right. She was nobly pro- 
vided for, with the command of a 
splendid fortune—and she was 
free. Now at least his wisdom 
ought to be acknowledged, and 
that he had done well for his 
daughter. But notwithstanding his 
resentment, he was a little cowed 
“in the circumstances” by this 
gathering of pale faces against 
him. Nothing could be said that 
was not peaceful and friendly on 
the day that the dead had gone 
out of the house. 

“Do you think I am likely to 
wish to dictate to her,” he said, 
with a short laugh, “that you 
stand round to defend her from 
me? Carry, you are very much 
mistaken if you think I will in- 
terfere. Children are out of my 
way. Your mother will be your 
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‘best adviser. I yield to her better 
information now. You are tired, 
you are unhappy—you are—left 
desolate——”’ 

“Oh, how do you dare to say 
such words to me?” cried Carry, 
rising, coming forward to him with 
feverish energy, laying her hands 
upon his shoulders, as if to com- 
pel him to face her, and hear 
what she had to say. ‘Don’t you 
know—don’t you know? I was left 
desolate when you brought me 
here, five years—five dreadful years 
ago. Whose fault is that? I am 
glad he is dead—glad he is dead! 
Could a woman be more injured 
than that? Bot now I have 
neither father nor mother,” she 
cried. “Iam in my own right; 
my life is my own, and my chil- 
dren ; I will be directed no more.” 

All this time she stood with 
her hands on his shoulders, grasp- 
ing him unconsciously to give 
emphasis to her werds. Lord 
Lindores was startled beyond 
measure by this personal contact— 
by the way in which poor Carry, 
always so submissive, flung herself 
upon him. “ Do you mean to use 
violence to me? do you mean to 
turn me out of your house?” he 
said. 

“Oh, father!—oh, father! how 
ean I forgive you?” Carry cried, in 
her excitement and passion; and 
then she dropped her hands sud- 
denly and wept, and begged his 
pardon like a child. Lord Lin- 
dores was very glad to take advan- 

e of this sudden softening 
which he had so little expected. 
He kissed her and put her back 
in her chair. “I would recom- 
mend you to put her to bed,” he 
said to’his wife; “she has been 
overdone.” And he thought he 
had got the victory, and that poor 
Carry, after her little explosion, 
was safe in his hands once more. 
He meant no harm to Carry. It 


was solely of her good and that of 
her children that he thought. It 
could do no harm either to the 
one or the other if they served 
his aims too. He drove home 
with his son soon after, leaving 
his wife behind him: it was pro- 
per that Carry should have her mo- 
ther and sister with her at so sad 
a time. And the house of Tinto, 
which had been so dark all these 
nights, shone demurely out again 
this evening, at a window here and 
there,—death, which is always an 
oppression, being gone from it, and 
life resuming its usual sway. The 
flag still hung half-mast high, 
drooping against the flag-staff, for 
there was no wind. “But I’m 
thinking, my lord, we’ll put it back 
to-morrow,” said the butler as he 
stood solemnly at the carriage- 
door. He stood watching it roll 
down the avenue in that mood of 
genial exhaustion which makes 
men communicative. “It’s a sat- 
isfaction to think all’s gane well 
and everybody satisfied,” he said 
to his subordinate; “for a death 
in a family is worse to manage 
than any other event. You're 
no’ just found fault with it at the 
moment, but it’s minded against 
you if things go wrong, and your 
‘want o’ feelin’.’ My lady will 
maybe think it want o’ feelin’ 
if I put up the flag. But why 
should I no’? For if big Tinto’s 
gane, there’s wee Tinto, still mair 
important, with all the world 
before him. And if I let it be, 
they'll say it’s neglect.” 

“My lady will never fash her 
head about it,” said the second in 
command. 

“How do you ken? Ah, my 
lad, you'll find a change. The 
master might give you a damn 
at a moment, but he wasna hard 
to manage. We’ll have all the 
other family, her family, to give us 
our orders now.” 
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Adventures among the Austrians in Bosnia. 


ADVENTURES AMONG THE AUSTRIANS IN BOSNIA. 


On the 27th of last August my 
friend and myself started from 
Belgrade, with the intention of 
making our way westwards across 
Servia and Albania into Monte- 
negro, and so down to the coast of 
the Adriatic. In the course of 
our journey we were compelled to 
enter a part of Bosnia which has 
been occupied by Austrian troops. 
The reception we there met with 
at the hands of the Austrian 
authorities was of such a curious 
character, that I think a_ short 
account of it may be interesting to 
English readers. 

Bosnia is at present in a very 
disturbed condition. The Moham- 
medan part of the population were 
always opposed to the Austrian 
occupation, and offered a very 
violent resistance to the invading 
army. They were defeated in the 
open field, but by no means acqui- 
esced in the new state of affairs. 
Many of them retired to the 
mountains and the forests and 
other inaccessible positions, from 
which they sallied forth from time 
to time, and contrived to inflict 
a good deal of damage upon the 
Austrians. The discontent has of 
late spread to the Christian popu- 
lation also. The system of com- 
pulsory military service, introduced 
by the Austrians, is an innovation 
which they by no means approve 
of. They-also find that the new 
Government has not brought them 
all the blessings they expected, and 
they begin to look back withsome 
regret to the days of the easy- 
going Turkish administration. The 
consequence is that a very serious 
insurrection has arisen, in which 
both Christians and Mohammedans 
take part. A country like Bosnia, 
with its wild inaccessible moun- 


tains, is well suited for such a 
rising. The insurgents conceal - 
themselves in their mountain fast- 
nesses, and every now and then 
pounce down upon some small 
body of Austrian troops, and 
massacre the whole party. And 
they can do this with impunity; 
for, owing to the difficult char- 
acter of the country, the Austrians 
have not as yet been able to get 
at them. The result is a general 
feeling of insecurity throughout 
Bosnia, and a tendency on the 
part of the Austrians to see an 
insurgent in every one they are 
not acquainted with. The follow- 
ing story will afford an example of 
the absurd extent to which they 
carry their suspicions. 

We reached Novi-Basar, a rather 
important Turkish town to the south 
of Bosnia, without any difficulty. 
We were accompanied by a guide 
or dragoman, called Matthias, who 
we had hired in Belgrade. This 
man was an Austrian subject by 
birth, but a native of Belgrade. 
He spoke a wonderful variety of 
languages, including Turkish and 
Servian ; but the language in which 
he communicated with us was 
French. His French was of a 
peculiar kind, and seemed to have 
been acquired in the closet rather 
than in the market- place. He 
always carried in his pocket a 
small French dictionary, and by the 
constant study of this work he had 
acquired a very fair vocabulary ; 
but his pronunciation was detes- 
table, and his grammar beneath 
contempt.. By a bold application 
of the laws of symmetry to the 
French language he had made a 
clean sweep of the irregular verbs. 
The present tense of vouloir 
was je voule; and on the same 
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analogy the French for “I am 
able” became je poule. The 
rest of his grammar was of a 
similar type. However, we could 
always understand quite easily 
what he meant, and that was all 
we wanted. In the matter of 
personal cleanliness he left much 
to be desired, his own opinion 
being that when you were on your 
travels it was not necessary se 
faire propre. By the expression, 
se faire propre, he merely meant 
washing the hands and face. He 
regarded cleanliness as a sort of 
decoration of the person, which 
was only necessary when you 
wanted to make a display. Still, 
with all his faults, he turned out 
to be a very useful servant. 

On leaving Novi-Basar, our ad- 
ventures, as far as the Austrians 
were concerned, may be said to 
have begun. We had originally 
intended to take the direct route 
westwards through Ipek into Mon- 
tenegro. But we were told that 
this road was far too dangerous to 
be feasible, and that the only way 
of reaching Montenegro was by 
Prepolie and Plevlie and Nichsitz. 
We knew that Prepolie and Plevlie 
were occupied by the Austrians, 
but we did not anticipate any diffi- 
culty from them. We accordingly 
set out in perfect confidence, and 
arrived at Sienitza without meeting 
with any adventures that need to be 
recorded. Our next day’s journey 
was from Sienitza to Prepolie; and 
it is necessary to give a short ac- 
count of the incidents of the jour- 
ney, since, though seemingly quite 
trivial in themselves, they were 
afterwards made the subject of 
very grave accusations by the Aus- 
trians, 

We set out, escorted by a cap- 
tain and five soldiers, whom the 
commander at Sienitza was kind 
enough to send with us, because 
the road was said to be very 


dangerous. 
came to a long winding ravine, 
with grey precipitous cliffs rising 
up to a tremendous height upon 
the right hand, while the left side 
was closed in by rather steep moun- 
tain-slopes, covered thickly with a 
pine-forest. The track went twin- 
ing in and out along the ridges of 
the mountain, and through the 
midst of the pine-forest, for several 
miles. This was the dangerous 
part of the day’s journey. The 
forest was infested by Mohammedan 
refugees from Bosnia, who had fled 
before the Austrian occupation, 
and finding themselves in a state 
of complete destitution, with no 
means of livelihood, had taken to 
brigandage as a profession. Their 
temper had naturally been rather 
soured by adversity, and conse- 
quently they found a sort of plea- 
sure in revenging themselves on any 
travellers who chanced to pass in 
this direction. We threaded our wa 
in single file through the darkness 
of the forest for some hours, three 
of the soldiers riding in front and 
two behind, each with his rifle held 
in readiness across his saddle-bows. 
At length we emerged into the open 
country again, not without a sort 
of feeling of disappointment at hav- 
ing met with no adventure worthy 
of the occasion. The brigands 
must have been prudent enough to 
see that a fight with five soldiers, 
armed with the best modern rifles, 
would not be a very profitable 
business. After we had gone a 
little further, the Turkish officer 
who was accompanying us, said 
there was a very interesting old 
church in the neighbourhood, called 
the Church of Milosh, and asked us 
if we should like to see it. We of 
course expressed our readiness. It 
turned out to be a very fine old speci- 
men of Byzantine architecture, said 
to have been built in the eleventh 
century. The walls were covered 
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with frescoes after the Byzantine 
manner, in an excellent state of pre- 
servation. In one corner was the 
tomb of St. Saba, the patron saint 
of the neighbouring Slavonic tribes, 
the Bosnians, Servians, and Mon- 
tenegrins. Connected with the 
church was a small monastery, in 
which three monks lived. One of 
the monks gave us some refreshment, 
and showed us round the church; 
and when we left, our guide handed 
him five francs by way of acknow- 
ledgement. Soon afterwards we 
reached the picturesque but dirty 
little town of Prepolie, which 
we found full of Austrian troops. 
For though it is still a part of Tur- 
key, and is governed by a Turkish 
‘Official, it has been occupied by the 
Austrians, and will soon be admin- 
istered by them. Here we suc- 
ceeded in procuring a small upper 
room in a dingy little inn by the 
river-side, kept by an Austrian 
landlord ; and after the usual visit 
from the Turkish commander, we 
spread our mattresses upon the 
floor and slept soundly, unconscious 
of the fact that we had been guilty 
of very grave crimes. 

On the afternoon of the next 
day we reached Plevlie, a rather 
dreary little place, surrounded on 
all sides by dull uninteresting 
mountains. Plevlie is still a Turk- 
ish town, and a Turkish Pasha re- 
sides there; but it is full of Aus- 
trian troops, under the command 
of General Kukoli. Soon after we 
had taken up our quarters at the 
dirty pot-house which does duty 
as the chief hotel of the place, 
an Austrian soldier came to. say 
that the general wished to seetour 
passports, and Matthias was sent 
off with them. In about an hour’s 
time he returned, with a very hag- 
gard expression of countenance, 
which we could not help smiling 
at, to say that he was arrested and 
put in prison, and had been allowed 
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to come and see us just for a few 
minutes, in order to settle his ac- 
count with us. This was rather 
startling news, and we naturally 
wanted to hear a little more about 
it; but the soldiers who were in 
guard of him would not let him 
stop, and as soon as he had got the 
ducats which were owing to him, 
he was hurried away, and we were 
left in a state of some perplexity. 
We could not imagine what he had 
been arrested for; and we also be- 
gan to feel that we were in rather 
a fix, since we should not be able 
to move a yard out of Plevlie with- 
out him, not being able to speak a 
word of Bosnian or Turkish. At 
the back of the inn was a little 
beer-garden, in the German fashion, 
where the Austrian officers spent 
their evenings. Here we adjourn- 
ed after dinner, and had not been 
sitting long when a young Austrian 
civilian, who spoke French, came 
and introduced himself to us, and 
said he had heard that our servant 
was arrested, and that we could 
not speak much German, and 
he thought he might be of some 
use to us. We became very confi- 
dential, and he told us that General 
Kukoli was an old fool, who had a 
mania for suspecting strangers, and 
was convinced that we had come to 
Bosnia to encourage the insurgents, 
and supply them with arms and 
money. We were rather amused 
to think that we should be the ob- 
ject of such sinister suspicions; 
and we felt sure that next morn- 
ing, if we called on General Kukoli, 
as our young friend advised us to do,. 
a few minutes’ conversation would 
set the matter right again. We 
sat and talked together until rather 
late in the evening, and then took 
leave of our friend and went to bed. 

Next morning after breakfast we 
walked up the hill to the general’s 
official quarters, and after a great 
deal of searching and inquiring we- 
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at last found ourselves outside the 
door of his private room. But we 
were not allowed to enter; the 
general was verhindert, We were 
told that we had better see the 
commissioner of police, whose office 
was in the same building, a few 
yards off. We were accordingly 
taken to his office; and to our sur- 
prise, we there saw sitting in the 
midst of one or two officers, and 
smoking a cigar, our young Aus- 
trian friend of the previous even- 
ing, who had been so kind and 
confidential towards us. He was 
himself the commissioner of police. 
We now understood the reason of 
his politeness, and the extreme in- 
terest he had taken in our welfare. 
All the little casual questions 
which he had asked us so natural- 
ly in the course of conversation— 
where we had come from, where 
we intended to go, what we thought 
of the Bosnians, and of the Aus- 
trian Government, and so on,—the 
reason of all these little questions 
was now quite clear. He had 
simply come to play the detective, 
and get information against us out 
of our own lips if possible. How- 
ever, as we had nothing to disclose, 
there had been nothing for him to 
discover. It must be a great -sav- 
ing of expense to the Austrian 
Government if gentlemen of high 
official position are willing to do 
the dirty work of detectives as a 
part of their regular duty. We 
now asked the commissioner why 
our servant had been arrested. We 
were told that he was a suspicious 
person. We explained that to ar- 
rest our servant was just the same 
thing as arresting ourselves. As 
we did not know a word of Turk- 
ish or Bosnian, it would be impos- 
sible for us to travel without our 
guide, and we should be practically 
prisoners in Plevlie. The commis- 
‘sioner wriggled about, and seemed 
rather at a loss. At length he said 
he had a proposal to make. He 
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said that General Kukoli had de- 
termined to send our servant to 
Serajevo, the capital of Bosnia, 
that he might be examined there, 
It would be hopeless to try and 
induce Kukoli, who was an obsti- 
nate old blockhead, to change his 
determination. But if we would 
give up all thoughts of proceeding 
southwards towards Montenegro, 
and would take the route north- 
wards into Austrian Bosnia, and 
through Serajevo and Mostar, down 
to the coast of the Adriatic at 
Spalato, he thought he could per- 
suade the general to let us have our 
guide back again as far as Serajevo, 
After Serajevo we should be able 
to get on without him, as we 
should find plenty of Germans 
along the route. We did not much 
like the idea of being forced to go 
northwards against our wish; and 
if we had been able to spare the 
time, we should have felt inclined 
to stay in Plevlie, and see whether 
anything would turn up. But we 
had both of us to be back in Eng- 
land by the beginning of October, 
and could not afford to delay many 
days in any one place; and we 
were partly reconciled to the new 
route by the prospect of seeing the 
Roman remains at Spalato. The 
commissioner also waxed very warm 
in praise of the scenery along the 
Narenta valley leading towards 
Mostar. “Il y ades abimes,” he 
exclaimed, with the tone of a man 
whose object in life wasto have 
seen as many abimes as possible 
before he died. We therefore con- 
sented to the proposed arrangement 
and took our leave. 

Soon after we had returned to the 
inn, Matthias turned up, looking 
very haggard indeed, and told us 
that he had been set at liberty on 
condition of his going with us to 
Serajevo. There was something very 
constrained and mysterious in his 
behaviour, and we were onite un- 
able to extract from him a consist- 
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ent account of what had been hap- 

ning. He was evidently in a 
orrid state of terror; and General 
Kukoli and the commissioner be- 
tween them seemed to have im- 
pressed upon him the fact that if 
he was not very careful in his be- 
haviour, he would get himself into 
serious trouble. As he was an 
Austrian subject, they could do 
what they liked with him. In the 
evening we again saw the commis- 
sioner. He told us that the gen- 
eral had consented to let our guide 
go with us to Serajevo, and had 
also been kind enough to order 
that a captain and four dragoons 
should accompany us as an escort. 
“Thus,” he added, “ you will be 
able to travel ‘dans la plus parfaite 
sécurité.’” We said we had heard 
that the road was quite safe, and 
would rather dispense with the 
dragoons. He replied that the 
general insisted on sending the dra- 


goons, as he was much concerned 


for our sécurité. We saw pretty 
clearly now that we were prac- 
tically prisoners, and as there was 
no help for it, we agreed to be 
escorted by the dragoons. 

Next morning we mounted the 
sort of cart which we had engaged 
to take us to Serajevo, and with 
two dragoons in front and two be- 
hind, and the captain riding by our 
side, we started on the journey. 
About mid-day we crossed the 
Turkish frontier, and entered Aus- 
trian Bosnia. The scenery was 
rather dreary along this part of the 
road, and it was a great relief when, 
late in the evening, we began to ap- 
proach Chainitza, our halting-place 
for the night. When we were 
about half a mile from the town, 
our escort suddenly galloped away 
in advance, and disappeared in the 
darkness. After going on for a 
few minutes, we came upon two 
soldiers with fixed bayonets, who 
had been sent out to meet us, as 
soon as our escort had brought in 
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the news of our approach. These 
soldiers posted themselves one on 
each side of the waggon, with their 
bayonets held in readiness if we 
should try to escape, and accom- 
panied us into Chainitza. We 
were then conducted to the official 
quarters of the commander of the 
town, and brought into the pres- 
ence of the commander himself, 
an elderly-looking man, and a cap- 
tain by rank. He bowed rather 
stiffly as we entered, and then took 
his seat on one side of a deal table, 
while we were accommodated with 
two chairs upon the other side; 
and then the examination began. 
Matthias stood upon one side of the 
table and acted as_ interpreter. 
The commander said he had re- 
ceived instructions by telegraph 
from Plevlie that morning, and it 
was now his painful duty to have 
to put a few questions to us. The 
first question was— 

“Why did you visit the tomb of 
St. Saba?” 

This did not seem a very dread- 
ful offence. We could not for the 
life of us see wherein the crime 
consisted, even if we had visited 
this tomb. However, Matthias ex- 
plained to us that St. Saba being 
the patron saint of the Bosnians, 
and much venerated by them, the 
fact of our visiting his tomb was sup- 
posed to show that we were in deep 
sympathy with the Bosnian insur- 
gents, and had gone to drop a tear 
over the grave of their saint, as a 
proof of our devotion to their cause. 
We explained that we had visited 
the Church of Milosh on the sug- 
gestion of the Turkish captain who 
was escorting us; that we had never 
even heard of the name of St. Saba 
before that day; and that the sole 
object of our visit was to see an 
interesting piece of architecture. 
The captain made no reply, but 
proceeded to ask us— 

“Why did you give a large sum 


of money to the monk?” 
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This was too much for our grav- 
ity, and we could not help bursting 
outintoalaugh. Our five francs had 
been expanded into “a large sum 
of money,” and instead of paying 
for our dinner, we were supposed 
to have been intrusting the monk 
with treasure to distribute among 
the insurgents. We explained the 
facts of the case, and Matthias pro- 
duced his account-book, in which 
the item of five francs to the monk 
for dinner was entered. The cap- 
tain read the entry, and again made 
no remark, but went on to ask— 

“ Why did you conceal your large 
portmanteau (der grosse koffer) in 
the cellar of the inn at Prepolie?” 

This again was a mysterious ac- 
cusation; but the idea seems to 
have been that the koffer was 
full of gold, which we were going 
to distribute among the Bosnians. 
In this instance, the informer, who- 
ever he was, had blundered even 
more than usual. Not only had 
we not concealed our portmanteau 
in a cellar, but, as a matter of fact, 
there was no cellar at all in the 
inn at Prepolie. This inn was built 
close by the side of the river, and 
not much above the level of the 
bank, so that any cellar dug in such 
a position would have been full of 
water all the year round. We 
stated the facts of the case; and 
then the captain replied that our 
answers were plausible enough, but 
he had no proof of their truth, and 
did not know whether to believe 
us or not. Hereupon Matthias, 
who was rather an hysterical being, 
but had behaved with great com- 
posure hitherto, suddenly lifted up 
both his hands and swore by the 
Highest and the Mightiest that we 
were both quite innocent, and en- 
treated the captain to search our 
baggage and see for himself. The 
captain, with a sudden vehemence 
of manner which quite startled us, 
sprang to his feet and exclaimed in 
a loud voice, “ Nein, ich will es 
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nicht thun,” at the same time bring. 
ing down his hand upon the deal 
table with a great bang. After 
this uncalled-for outburst, he went 
on to explain that he would not 
search our baggage until he had 
telegraphed for instructions to Ser- 
ajevo. We were then removed tog 
room close by, and the two soldiers, 
with their bayonets fixed, were 
stationed outside the door. Ip 
this room the adi, or Turkish 
judge, who has been retained b 

the Austrians to try cases in whic 

only natives are concerned, was 
accustomed to dispense justice, 
Siretched along one end of the 
room was a thick mattress, which 
usually formed the judgment-seat 
of the kadi and his secretary, but 
now served us as a very comfort- 
able couch, while we sat and ate 
the frugal dinner that was brought 
us from a neighbouring inn. Short- 
ly after dinner a soldier entered 
and told us that instructions had 
come from Serajevo to search our 
baggage. We were taken back 
into the presence of the captain 
who had previously examined us, 
and found a commission of inquiry 
sitting, which consisted of the cap- 
tain himself, together with the 
military commander of the district, 
and a lieutenant. These three offi- 
cers—the captain, the major, and 
the lieutenant—sat solemnly upon 
one side of the table, and we were 
placed upon the other side; and 
while we continued to look gravely, 
but with some curiosity, .at each 
other across the table, our baggage 
was produced by a corporal and 
examined. He took out each ar- 
ticle separately, shook it, squeezed 
it, and scrutinised it, and then laid 
it upon the table. The three offi- 
cers then had a good look at it, 
When the officers had done look- 
ing, the article was removed and 
laid on one side, and another 
brought forward in its place. We 
had not fallen in with a laundress 
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for some three weeks, so that the 
ater part of our baggage con- 
sisted of dirty linen. The officers 
went through the whole collection 
in the most persevering manner; 
but the process naturally took a 
ood deal of time, since they were 
quite as careful over neckties and 
collars as in the examination of an 
important article like an overcoat. 
After an hour’s patient work they 
managed to get through the dirty 
linen. They then read our let- 
ters, and asked us to produce 
whatever we had in our pockets; 
and we ought to be thankful that 
they spared us the indignity of 
searching our person. The con- 
tents of our pockets were laid 
upon the table, examined, found to 
be unsuspicious, and then returned 
to us. When it was all over, 
Matthias came forward, looking 
rather hurt, and asked them to ex- 
amine his bag also. They had for- 
gotten all about it. This was really 
too bad. We had been told that 
our servant was a very suspicious 
character, and must be sent on to 
Serajevo for examination; and yet 
they did not take the trouble to 
look at his baggage. They might 
have done it even for decency’s 
sake. At his own request they 
now glanced into his bag in a very 
perfunctory manner, and then we 
were taken back again to the kadi’s 
apartment. Soon afterwards the 
captain entered the room, and with 
much gesticulation and many apol- 
ogies for what had taken place, he 
showed us the report which the 
commission had agreed upon, and 
were going to send by telegraph to 
Serajevo, to the effect that they had 
examined us and searched our bag- 
gage with care, and had found 
nothing at all suspicious about us. 
He then wished us good night and 
went away. Matthias now became 
very jubilant and confidential. A 
bottle of brandy, which he had pro- 
cured, made him still more so. He 


told us all that had occurred at 
Plevlie. When he was taken be- 
fore General Kukoli, he was asked 
to tell all that he knew about us. 
He said we were merely two Eng- 
lishmen travelling for pleasure in 
those parts. The general then flew 
into a rage, said it was not true, 
and that he had been bribed by 
us to conceal the truth. They 
offered to let him go, if he would 
make a clean breast of the whole 
matter. He then, according to his 
own account, drew himself up to 
his full height, said he had nothing 
to divulge, as we were perfectly 
innocent, and asked them to ex- 
amine our baggage and see for 
themselves; “and if,” he added, 
“vou find anything suspicious about 
them, then ‘fusillez-moi le pre- 
mier, moi le premier fusillez-vous.’ ” 
I have given his exact words here, 
as they are a favourable example 
of his best French style. This 
apostrophe drove General Kukoli 
into a wild state of fury. “Away 
with you to prison, since you will 
not confess!” was his exclama- 
tion; and Matthias was according- 
ly locked up for the night. The 
Austrians then went, we were told, 
to the Turkish Pasha, and asked 
him to arrest and searclf us. But 
the Pasha shrugged his shoulders 
and politely refused. Though they 
had been able to arrest Matthias, 
because he was an Austrian sub- 
ject, they had no power over us 
while we were in Turkish ter- 
ritory. But they knew that we 
could not move from Plevlie with- 
out our guide; and they now 
invented the brilliant device of 
luring us across the Austrian 
frontier, by dangling the guide in 
front of us as a bait. I do not 
think the stratagem was a very pro- 
found one. If we had really been 
intriguers, with inculpatory docu- 
ments in our possession, we should 
hardly have been so simple-minded 
as not to get rid of them before 
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crossing the Austrian frontier. 
However, whether the device was 
in itself good or bad, it was entire- 
ly unnecessary in our particular 
case. 

To resume our story. Next 
morning about ten o'clock the 
captain came to see us, and first 
ordered the two soldiers, who had 
been keeping guard over us all 
night, to take away themselves and 
their fixed bayonets. The soldiers 
retired. He then informed us that 
he had received a message from 
Serajevo to say that it was all a 
mistake, due to false information ; 
and that we might now be set at 
liberty. At the same time he made 
many apologies for his own part in 
the affair, asking us to understand 
that he had simply been obeying 
his orders. We had quite a scene 
of reconciliation, and parted very 
good friends. We once more 
mounted our cart, and resumed 
our journey towards Serajevo. In 
the afternoon we stopped at.a place 
called Gorazda. As we were hay- 
ing dinner there, the colonel who 
eommanded the district—a benevo- 
lent-looking old man in spectacles, 
rather stout, and rather like a pro- 
fessor in appearance—came into the 
room, accompanied by three or four 
other officers, and walking up to- 
wards us, began to make the most 
profuse apologies for the events of 
the previous night. He said he 
had come to apologise to us, in the 
name of the commander-general of 
Serajevo, for the annoyance we had 
been caused. It was all a mistake, 
and they were heartily sorry. We 
were now free to go whereyer we 
liked,—to Mostar, Cattaro, Cettinje, 
anywhere. The old gentleman was 
so effusive, that we were quite 
overcome, and it nearly ended ina 
general embrace. We left Gorazda 
in the greatest good-humour, and 
reached Serajevo, the capital of 
Bosnia, on the afternoon of Mon- 
day, the 11th of September. 
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Serajevo, as you approach it, js 
a very picturesque town. It lies 
in a sort of hollow, surrounded } 
gently sloping hills. The outskirts 
of the town stretch for some dis. 
tance up the sides of these hills, 
which are covered with trees. As 
you approach from the south, a 
turn in the road suddenly brings 
the town before your view, lyin 
some distance beneath you in the 
hollow. Innumerable minarets, of 
graceful shape, prick upwards from 
the midst of the thick foliage upon 
the slopes, and produce a v 
pleasing effect. But when yon 
enter the town itself, you find the 
usual squalor and neglect. The 
streets are narrow and badly paved, 
and the houses dirty and ruinous, 
Nor have the Austrians made much 
improvement in this respect. They 
have begun to erect a few large 
buildings, but the greater part of 
the town is left as they found it. 
Serajevo has decayed considerably 
in numbers and prosperity since 
the Austrian occupation. It used 
to be a very important trading 
centre; but the larger part of its 
trade was with Novi-Basar ; and the 
Austrians have now completely 
put a stop to that trade, by the 
imposition of heavy duties upon 
the frontier. The loss of trade to- 
wards the south has not been com- 
pensated for by any addition to the 
trade northwards. It cannot be 
said, then, that the people of Sera- 
jevo have any special reason for 
blessing the Austrians. 

Soon after we had taken up our 
quarters in the one German inn 
which the place boasts of, a mes- 
sage came from the director of 
police to say that he wished to see 
us at his office. The director of 
police is ene of the chief officials 
of Bosnia, and superintends the 
police arrangements of the whole 
country. The present director is 
a young man from the diplomatic 
service, called Oliva. Most of the 
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lice officials in Bosnia are young 


members of the diplomatic service, 


it being a special hobby of Count 
Callay, himself a diplomatist, to 
appoint to these posts men whom 
he knows, and who have been 
brought up in the same atmosphere 
as himself. When we were intro- 
duced into the presence of Herr 
Oliva, we naturally looked at him 
with some curiosity, as the author 
of all our trouble, from whom had 
come all the telegrams which had 
caused us so much annoyance. He 
was a tall, thin, very youthful- 
looking person, with dark hair, and 
a sallow complexion; and when he 
tried to be polite, he broke out into 
a forced, unpleasant smile, which 
did not sit easily upon his fea- 
tures. I will give in full the con- 
versation which now took place, 
as it throws great light upon his 
method of dealing with strangers. 

“When do you intend to leave 
Serajevo ?” he asked. 

“We thought of going to-mor- 
row morning,” we replied. 

“And what route do you intend 
to take ?” 

“We intend to go down the val- 
ley of the Narenta, through Mostar, 
and so round by the Adriatic to 
Spalato.” 

“Indeed! I would not advise 
you to go that way. It is very 
dreary and uninteresting.” 

“We have heard the scenery is 
very fine.” 

“Oh no; quite a mistake. It 
is a very dull route.” 

I may here remark that this was 
simply not the truth, every one 
concurring in ranking the scenery 
of the Narenta valley as the finest 
in Bosnia. 

“Well, apart from that,” we 
continued, “ we want to go to Spa- 
lato and see the Roman remains 
there.” 

“There are no Roman remains 
at Spalato.” 

This assertion rather took our 


breath away. Opinions might dif- 
fer about scenery, but there could 
be no manner of doubt as to the 
existence of Roman remains at 
Spalato. We ventured to suggest 
that at any rate there were the re- 
mains of Diocletian’s palace. 

“Oh yes,” he replied, “ Diocle- 
tian’s palace used to be there; but 
there is nothing left of it now but 
one or two stones.” 

“Well, the fact is we should 
like to see even those one or two 
stones.” 

Hereupon Herr Oliva rather 
lost his temper, and looking very 
sour, started upon a new tack. 
He said: “To tell the truth, 
gentlemen, ‘vous étes suspects,’ 
and I must ask you to leave Bosnia 
by the shortest route, and that is 
through Zenitza to Brod.” 

This was rather depressing news. 
We were aware that the route to 
Brod was extremely dull and un- 
interesting; and we had no wish 
to go all the way back to Hun- 
gary, and be let in for a long and 
tedious journey round the north 
coast of the Adriatic. We tried 
to make the director alter his 
mind. “If we go by Mostar,” we 
said, “we shall be out of Bosnia 
in two days and a half, while if we 
go by Brod, we shail be out of it 
in two days; so that if your wish 
is to get us out of Bosnia as 
speedily as you can, there is no 
practical difference between the 
two routes. We should very 
much prefer the route by Mostar, 
and it would be much the most 
convenient for us.” 

Oliva now looked extremely sour, 
and in rather a peremptory tone 
replied—“ The fact is, gentlemen, 
that I cannot sign your passports 
except for Brod. When the 
country is more settled, you will 
be allowed to travel in it as much 
as you like. But in the present 
state of affairs I must ask you to 
proceed straight to Brod.” 
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This put an end to the conver- 
sation. We had our passports 
signed and returned to our inn. 
One can trace his diplomatic educa- 
tion in the manner of his behaviour 
towards us. He first tried, by 
means of what were (to put it 
mildly) two very gross misstate- 
ments, to induce us to give up the 
route to Mostar of our own free 
will, Of course this would have 
been much more satisfactory to 
him. He would have got his 
object without the employment of 
force. It was only when he found 
that we were not to be taken in, 
that he came out in his true 
colours, and let us know that we 
had no choice in the matter, and 
that it had been decided from the 
first to send us to Brod. I may 
remark that the commissioner of 
police at Plevlie had praised the 
beauty of the Mostar route, as a 
means of inducing us to enter 
Austrian Bosnia; and that at 
Gorazda the colonel had told us, 
in the name of the commander- 
general of Serajevo, that we were 
free to go wherever we liked. But 
all this counted for nothing with 
Herr Oliva. 

We now paid a visit to Mr. .Free- 
man, the English consul at Sera- 
jevo. He was the first English- 
man we had seen for several weeks. 
We told him what had happened, 
and that we did not wish to go 
to Brod; and he said he would do 
what he could for us. Next morn- 
ing he paid a visit to the director 
of police, and tried to induce him 
to relent; but without success. 
He asked what charge they had 
against us. The director replied 
that our entourage was sus- 
picious, and this was all he 
would say. Our entourage could 
only have meant Matthias, our 
servant. Mr. Freeman explained 
that we had no further need of a 
guide, and if Matthias was a bad 
character, we were quite ready to 
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part with him, and travel by onr- 
selves to Spalato. The director. 
was now driven into a corner, and 
could only reply: ‘“ The fact is, we 
don’t want any strangers just now 
in Bosnia.” Mr. Freeman then 
went to call upon Count Callay, 
who at this time happened to be 
staying in Bosnia; but Callay was 
ill with a fever, and could not be 
seen. However, he saw Baron 
Nicolics, the civil governor of 
Bosnia, and got him to promise to 
do his best to induce the Count to 
annul the decision of the director 
of police. In the afternoon, as 
we were sitting talking with the 
consul in his house, a letter came 
from the Baron, of which the 
following is a word - for - word 
translation. “Dear sir,—I_ re- 
gret infinitely that I am _ not 
able to be agreeable, but the de- 
cision of the director of police 
must be maintained.—Yours, &e., 
Nicolics.” 

This extremely disagreeable note 
settled the matter. We started 
next morning for Brod. The most 
irritating part of the affair is that 
there was absolutely no reason at 
all for sending us to Brod, in 
preference to Mostar; and it can 
only have been done to cause us 
annoyance. Along the whole of 
the route our steps were dogged 
and our movements watched by 
inquisitive gendarmes; and it was 
with a feeling of considerable 
pleasure that we at length crossed 
the Save at Brod, and left Bosnia 
and its suspicious officials behind 
us. I should add that our servant 
Matthias, who had been declared 
to be such an extremely bad 
character that his mere presence 
in our company made us seem 
suspicious characters also, 
allowed to return quietly to his 
home in Belgrade. As soon as 
they had disposed of us, they 
never thought anything more about 
him. 
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THE NEW LEGAL POSITION OF MARRIED WOMEN. 


Ir it is a commonplace that 
legislators rarely foresee the effect 
of their own legislation, it is a 
commonplace which seems to have 
no effect on the mind of the ordi- 
nary politician. Voltaire said that 
doctors poured medicine, of which 
they knew little, into a body of 
which they knew nothing; and if 
this sarcasm is not so completely 
justified now as when it was first 
uttered, at any rate it still applies 
in all its force to the body politic. 
Thus it comes about that the great- 
est social changes are sometimes 
effected by nearly unnoticed legis- 
lation. In the midst of all the ex- 
citement of last session was passed, 
almost without discussion, the Mar- 
ried Women’s Property Act, 1882. 
This Act, which came into force on 
the 1st of January 1883, will pro- 
bably affect the interests of a 
greater number of people than any 
measure which has been passed in 
the last ten years. Nothing was 
heard of it while it was under dis- 
cussion. There was only one de- 
bate on it in the House of Com- 
mons, and that occupied less than 
a couple of hours. Yet Mr. War- 
ton was not far wrong when he 
said, in the course of the debate, 
that the Act would effect “a social 
revolution.” It is true that the 
revolution worked by the Act was 
prognosticated by the infinitesimal 
changes gradually introduced by 
each generation of equity lawyers 
since the time of Elizabeth.. But 
these changes only applied to 


women who had settlements; and 
it is a very different thing to in- 
sensibly extend the operation of an 
equitable doctrine which only ap- 
plied to a limited number of per- 
sons, and to make a sweeping legis- 
lative change which applies to every 
future marriage. 

Like other experiments in what 
is now called “sociology,” the pro- 
bable results of the new Act can 
hardly be even hinted at, and a 
failure will mean something more 
than a failure in an experiment in 
chemistry for instance. In that 
case an explosion, though it may de- 
stroy the operator, will be a warning 
for the future; but an experiment 
in legislation may possibly be so dis- 
astrous as to preclude any further 
attempts at amendment whatever. 
However, as the change has been 
made and the experiment will have 
to be tried, we take the opportu- 
nity of reviewing the past history 
of the legal position of married 
women in England, and of point- 
ing out some possible effects of the 
new Act, which, we think, have 
been rather overlooked by its more 
enthusiastic promoters. 

It always raises a feeling akin 
to pride in an English man or 
woman to hear that any English 
institution is unlike the corre- 
sponding institution abroad. This 
feeling has its good and its bad 
side. Emerson relates a story of 
an Englishwoman touring on the 
Rhine, whom a German referred 
to in her presence as a foreigner. 
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“T beg your pardon,” said she, “ we 
are English.” But whether the 
fact will increase the reader's in- 
sular prejudices, or heighten his 
eninge it is the fact that the 

nglish law has differed consider- 
ably from the law in other Euro- 
pean countries in its treatment of 
married women. 

In England the status and capa- 
city of married women was deduced 
from, and hung upon, the doctrine 
of the Church, “Eadem caro vir 
et uxor.” This doctrine was intro- 
duced into English law shortly 
after the Conquest. It was un- 
known in the primitive Teutonic 
or Keltic codes. The Anglo-Saxon 
wife was a free agent as to her 
property ; the Welsh woman actu- 
ally acquired, instead of losing, the 
power of contracting on marriage; 
and the judges of James the First’s 
time were astonished to find that 
the Irish wives claimed a possession 
in their property separate from the 
possession of their husbands. It is 
possible that the clerical judges in- 
troduced the doctrine of the unity 
of man and wife into the law court 
from the offices they were accus- 
tomed to read in the church.’ But 
that it was not introduced because 
the judges were ecclesiastics is cer- 
tain, because the doctrine was un- 
known abroad. Anyhow, from 
whatever cause the doctrine was 
introduced, Glanvil and Bracton 
both drew their legal conclusions 
from the teaching of the Church, 
that man and wife are one flesh. 

But high spiritual ideals are not, 


without degradation, to be taken 
as the standards of a legal code, 
The doctrine of the unity of hus- 
band and wife, from a moral and 
spiritual incentive, was degraded 
into a legal fiction, which could not 
be consistently applied. It might 
be thought that the legitimate con- 
clusion from this proposition would 
be that husband and wife held their 
property in common. But this is 
not so. The doctrine applies to 
property, undoubtedly; but only 
to the wife’s property. It is at 
one moment “a mere figure of 
speech,” at another “it must be 
understood in its literal sense.” ” 
The person of the wife was lost 
and extinguished on marriage in 
that of the husband, just as her 
personal property was lost and ex- 
tinguished in his. The Church 
carried out the theory of unity 
logically enough, and made it clear 
that in her judgment the property 
should be held in common, by 
teaching the man to say to the 
woman in the marriage office, “ with 
all my worldly goods I thee en- 
dow.” * But the lawyer’s conclusion 
was just the opposite. The hus 
band was the only person of which 
the law took cognisance. The cor- 
porate unity of husband and wife 


was represented in every transaction . 


by the husband. The wife’s power 
and capacity to act were gone as 
soon as she was married. 

Keeping this principle in mind, 
let us proceed to consider the wife’s 
position as regards—l, Land; 2, 
Personal property.* 





'The congregation at a wedding were assembled, according to the Sarum 
Manual, ‘ad conjungendum duo corpora ut amodo sint una caro et due anima.” 
The York Manual speaks of the ‘‘commixtio corporum per quam efficiuntur una 
caro vir et mulier.”—See Kenny’s Effects of Marriage on Property, p. 18. 

? Judgment of the late Lord-Justice Lush in Phillips 0. Barnet.—Law Reports, 


1 Queen’s Bench Division, 436. 


? There is a story told of a north-country husband who, when he was told to 
repeat these.words, said—‘‘ Eh! but that requires a deal’o’ thowt” (thought). 

*It would be impossible within the limits of an article to show how far the 0 
law still applies to women married before the Act. We must refer our readers to 
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1. The effect of the principle on 
the wife’s land was somewhat modi- 
fied by feudal ideas. During the 
marriage her person and property 
were represented by her husband. 
He did homage for her land, and 
enjoyed the revenues of it. But 
at the time at which the law of 
husband and wife appears to have 
become settled, the feudal idea was 
so strong that the idea of inherit- 
ance was almost in abeyance. The 
heavy exactions which Rufus’s min- 
isters wrung from the feudal ten- 
ants on succession showed that 
the king considered the land, in a 
literal sense, his own, though hired 
out to tenants, whose heirs had 
some right, by favour and custom, 
to take their places when they died. 
And this favour was extended to 
the heir of a married woman rather 
than to her husband; so that it 
came to be the law that the hus- 
band had an interest in his wife’s 
land only during the continuance of 
the marriage. This interest’ was, 
however, increased by a custom 
peculiar to England and WNor- 
mandy, but quite unknown in 
other parts of Europe, and un- 
known in England itself till the 
time of the Norman kings. This 
custom was called, from this pecu- 
liarity, the Curtesy’ of England. 


By it, if there is issue capable of 
inheriting born of the wife, whether 
the child afterwards live or die,” 
the husband has a life-interest in 
the wife’s land after his wife’s 
death. This interest is not inter- 
fered with by the new Act, except 
that, if the wife dispose of it by 
her will, the husband is deprived 
of his right. 

The husband, then, had the pos- 
session and management of his 
wife’s land during the marriage. 
If he survived her, he had it for 
the rest of his life; but if she sur- 
vived him, the land was again as 
absolutely hers as it was before 
marriage. The husband could dis- 
pose of his life-interest in it with- 
out the consent of his wife; and 
either husband or wife could dis- 
pose of the whole property with 
the consent of the other. In order 
to protect the wife and to make 
certain that her consent to parting 
with the land was not forced from 
her, the judges took care that, in 
the fictitious suit by which the dis- 
position was originally made, the 
wife should be examined apart 
from her husband as to her wishes. 
This practice, which has been con- 
tinued to the present day, was very 
near being abolished by an Act of 
last session. It is very doubtful 





Mr. Thicknesse’s note to section 5, ‘Married Women’s Property Act,’ p. 78. 
Roughly the Act only applies to property acquired by the married woman after 
it passed ; but it also affects property which was her separate property before the 


Act 


1 Curtesy, cwrialitas, does not refer to ‘‘ nationis nostree humanitas,” as Spelman 
thought; but merely to the fact that the husband satin the lord’s court as tenant 
in his own right—see Kenny, p. 74: or, as Mr. Kenelm Digby thinks, because 
the right was recognised by the courts of England. The last-named author quotes 
Gunderman as an authority for saying that the same right is also found in some 
parts of France and Germany.—History of Real Property, p. 148. 

* Bracton’s test of the child having been born alive is the same as the one in 
the modern Prussian code—namely, that it should have uttered a cry, which, he 
says, it is sure to do even if it is born deaf and dumb: ‘‘ Nam dicunt E vel A, 
quotquot nascunturab Ev A.” As to this, and the curious requirement that the 
cry should be uttered between four walls, and its probable origin, see Kenny, 


p. 80. 
*The Conveyancing Act, 1882. In the end one commissioner was substituted 
for the two prescribed by the Fines and Recoveries Act, 3& 4 Will. IV. ¢.74 § 79. 
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how far the abolition of this exam- 
ination of married women would 
be beneficial to them, though it 
will undoubtedly lessen the cost of 
transfer, and so free the sale of 
land. But no woman married after 
the new Act will be protected in 
this way; and so, whether the 
examination is directly abolished 
or not, it will every year become 
less common. In the case of 
women married before January 1, 
1883, the consent of the wife is 
the more important, because in that 
case the purchase-money being per- 
sonal and not land, belongs to the 
husband absolutely, as we shall see 
further on. 

In return for these interests in 
his wife’s land, what interest, it 
may naturally be asked, has the 
wife in her husband’s? In a con- 
sistent system of law we should 
expect to find that the interest 
gained by the wife on marriage 
would be an equivalent for the in- 
terest gained by the husband, There 
seems no intelligible reason why one 
should not be treated in exactly 
the same manner asthe other. But 
in history and practice this has not 
been so. The wife acquires by 
marriage no right in her husband’s 
land as long as the marriage con- 
tinues; but if she is the survivor, 
she is entitled to an interest in it 


from atime before the Conquest,! 
and consists of a right for her life 


to one-third of the lands which the’ 


hnsband has held during the mar- 
riage. This right of the widow isnot 
forfeited by her marrying again; it 
was not until lately affected by the 
disposition, by deed or will, of the 
husband, and was not liable to be 
interfered with by his creditora, 
So that the widow of a landed pro- 
prietor had a certain provision to 
look forward to on his death. 

But this indefeasible right of the 
widow to dower manifestly inter- 
fered with the free disposition of 
land. An unwary purchaser might 
find that a third of his land was sad- 
dled with a widow’s right. And as 
married women could not, except 
by an expensive process, give up 
their right, dower was always a 
great bugbear to purchasers and 
their legal advisers. Many gener- 
ations of conveyancers exercised 
their ingenuity to get rid of it,’ and 
at last, in 1833, the old law of 
dower was for the future abol- 
ished. It is open to a cynic to 
say that the free sale of land never 
appeared to be so desirable to the 
Legislature as when only the right 
of widows stood in the way. The 
Dower Act, indeed, was unneces- 
sarily hard upon them. It made 
one concession to them by giving 


called her “dower.” Dower dates them dower out of equitable pro- 


' There is a good deal of antiquarian learning on the subject of Dower—see 
Kenny, Pt. Il. ch. i. p. 21. Before the Conquest it was secured to the wife by 
covenant; and the old English codes provide that if there is no covenant the 
wife shall be entitled to a third of her husband’s land. The covenant for dower 
was the origin of ‘‘church-door dower”—a custom which early fell into disuse, 
but was not abolished till 1833. The marriage ceremony, or a great portion of it, 
used to take place at the church door, and here the husband covenanted to give 
his wife dower. This custom is noticed in the old offices. In the Use of York, 
the priest is directed to ask what the dower is to be; and there follows a direc- 
tion, that ‘‘ if land be given her for her dower, let the woman fall at the feet of 
the man” !—see Kenny, p. 89. Some women object to the word ‘‘ obey” in the 
marriage service—what would they say to this? 

* For the history of the uses to bar dower, and a description of the ‘‘ master- 
stroke of +~ afl by which Charles Fearne evaded the law of dower, see 
Kenny, pp. 55-57. 
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perty,’ but it enabled the husband 
to deprive his wife of dower by a 
simple declaration, and by any other 
disposition whatever. It has un- 
fortunately become the custom of 
conveyancers to insert a declara- 
tion to bar dower in every purchase 
deed. This is not indeed the fault 
of the Legislature, but the effect of 
it is most important in case-of an 
intestacy. By inserting this de- 
claration, the husband is made to 
deprive his wife of her dower in 
case he dies intestate. This he 
does most often without having an 
idea of the effect of his declara- 
tion, or even that he, has made a 
declaration at all. 

2. But the doctrine of the unity 
of husband and wife had a greater 
effect on the wife’s personal pro- 
perty. The husband took the whole 
of the wife’s money, securities, in- 
vestments, and leasehold property ; 
indeed every species of property 
which, in modern times, most usu- 
ally falls to the share of a woman. 
Even her earnings were not her 
own, and she could not give a valid 
receipt for them. So that, if the 
master paid her wages, and got her 
receipt, the husband might still sue 
him forthem. Here the doctrine of 
the unity of husband and wife was 
pushed to its greatest extremity ; 
and it is no exaggeration, but the 
plain fact, that here the wife was 
in precisely the position of the Ro- 
man or American slave. “I know,” 
said Mr. Mundella, in the debate 
on the Married Women’s Property 
Act of 1870, “scores of cases in 
which the earnings of poor women 
are taken out of their hands by 
their husbands on the Saturday 


' This was no great concession. 
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evening, and spent in drink.”* A 
seventeenth-century wife piteously 
narrates 


‘* that she put out several sums at in- 
terest, which she acquired by her own 
industry, being a midwife, and bought 
and sold as a femme sole merchant; and 
that she had not any maintenance 
from her said husband for above eigh- 
teen years, but that she had main- 
tained both him and herself and four 
children during all that time; and 
had raised and paid her daughters 
portions of £400 apiece; and had 
paid £200 of debts which her hus- 
band owed, and discharged him out of 
prison. And all this out of her own 
money. And continued to maintain 
her husband, till lately he broke open 
her chest, and took away her plate 
and money, andsecurities for money.” * 


He finally conveyed away her whole 
property. This undoubted hard- 
ship was remedied by the Act of 
1870. 

The wife’s personal property be- 
came her husband’s absolutely, and 
therefore, if she died before him, 
remained his. If he died before 
her, it passed under his will. In 
case of his intestacy, it went to his 
relations, and not to hers, and she 
had only her third share in it. 
In her husband’s personalty the 
wife had no rights at all, except 
when he died intestate. Before 
the Conquest, when the law of land 
and of money were the same, she 
had a right to her dower ont of 
personalty as well as Jand, and the 
husband could not override her 
right by his will. But by the time 
of Henry I. this restriction had 
passed away, or, if not, was abol- 
ished by the celebrated charter of 
that reign. 


It certainly made uses to bar dower nugatory, 


but since the Dower Act the equitable property in which the husband had the 
fee, and out of which the widow could claim dower, cannot have been very great in 


amount. 
* Hansard, cci. 891. 


It would include no property subject to any ordinary settlement. 


* Finch’s Reports, quoted in Kenny, p. 16, note. 
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This sketch of the common-law 
rights of husband and wife in each 
. other’s property will be more easily 
understood if we give a few simple 
illustrations of the working of the 
law. And the reader must re- 
member that this law still applies 
to the property of persons married 
before the Ist of January 1883. 

The effect of the old law of land 
was that a wife could not dispose 
of her land except by the consent 
of her husband. And she was ex- 
ey forbidden by a statute of 

enry VIII. to do so by will. 
So that, unless husband and wife 

ed upon a disposition of her 
land in her lifetime, and joined in 
an expensive conveyance, the wife’s 
eldest son, at her death, took the 
property, to the exclusion of the 
rest of her children. This might 
have the effect, in case the mother 
had no other property, of leaving 
the younger children entirely un- 
provided for. Again, the husband 
was bound to maintain his wife in 
accordance with her rank; but sub- 
ject to his doing that, he could 
squander the income of her land as 
he liked, as long as the marriage 
continued, or, if there were chil- 
dren, as long as he lived. 

In the case of personal pro- 
perty, the effect of the old law was 
worse. Some property which, at 
first sight, one should class as land, 
is not real property in the eye of 
the law, and is not governed by 
the law of land as given above. 
Most house property is leasehold, 
and personal estate. So that besides 
all the commercial and moneyed 

roperty in the country, a great 
deal of valuable land is also gov- 
erned by the law of personal pro- 
perty; and in value the property 
called personal exceeds in a very 
me proportion the property called 
real. The law of personal pro- 
perty, when it was first formed, 
was of comparatively little im- 


portance; but now it Affects the 
greater part of the wealth of the 
country. But there is another 
circumstance which makes the law 
of personal property more import- 
ant to women than the law of real 
property. When a woman has a 
fortune, it far oftener consists of 
money than of land. The landed 
gentry charge sums of money on 
the land in favour of their daugh- 
ters. Persons who have both 
money and land generally leave 
the land to the son and the mone 
to the daughter. If, therefore, 
the law of money and of land are 
not to be the same, it would be 
fairer to the woman to make the 
law of money the more favourable 
to her. The old law was precisely 
the reverse of this. 

The effect of the old law of 
personal property was that the 
husband might, as soon as he was 
married, make away with the 
wife’s property in any way he 
pleased. Even her wedding -ring 
was his, and not hers. The mo- 
ment they were married all was 
his. He could squander it in riot 
or fling it away in speculation. It 
was liable for his debts whether 
contracted before or after marriage. 
He not only might, but must, have 
paid for his first crop of wild oats 
out of the first-fruits of his wife’s 
fortune; and there was nothing 
to prevent him from laying up the 
remainder in the prospect of a 
second. But take the case of not 
a vicious, but a foolish or an un- 
fortunate husband. Suppose the 
husband, through folly or misfor- 
tune, became bankrupt. By the 
fiction of unity his wife’s property 
became his on marriage, and went 
to his creditors on his bankruptcy. 
Thus a wife may have brought her 
husband all he had, yet may have 
brought it only to lose it. She 
could not prove amongst his cred- 
itors for a halfpenny. She could 
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claim only the “necessary wearing 
apparel and bedding” of herself 
and her children, to a value (includ- 
ing the tools and apparel of the 
bankrupt) “not exceeding twenty 
pounds in the whole.” * 

Then, again, on her death, the 
wife could leave none of her pro- 
perty to her children. She could 
indeed make a will of it with her 
husband’s assent; but this was not 
often done, as may be imagined, 
and his assent might be retracted 
after her death at any time before 
the will was proved.’ With this 
exception all her property remained 
her husband’s on her death. But 
worse than this, if the husband 
died first it did not return to her. 
He could leave it to any one he 
chose by his will; or if he died in- 
testate, she got back only one-third 
of her own fortune. A woman 
marrying at twenty without a 
settlement, whose husband died 
intestate at the end of the year, 
would be left with one-third of the 
fortune she married with, and the 
rest would go to his relations. It 
might have happened that the hus- 
band had laid out his wife’s fortune 
in land. Suppose he had done so, 
and had died intestate: then if 
he had a son by a former marriage, 
and the wife who brought the 
money had only daughters, the 
land would go to the son. The 
husband’s conveyancer would prob- 
ably have put into the conveyance 
a declaration against dower, and 
in that case neither the wife nor 
daughters would get anything. 
Under the same system of law a 
father might be tempted to leave 
the whole, or a very large pro- 
portion, of his first wife’s fortune 
to the only son of a second mar- 


? Bankruptcy Act, 1869, sect. 15. 
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riage, perhaps buying an estate 
with it, and attempting to “found 
a family.” This would be, no 
doubt, a strong temptation to some 
men, especially if the issue of the 
first marriage were “only daugh- 
ters,” whose portions would be pro- 
bably in his mind, as well as in 
legal parlance, an encumbrance on 
the inheritance of the son. 

It is not, of course, among the 
upper ranks of society that this 
law has worked its full measure of 
hardship and injustice. As Mr. 
Kenny very happily says, “The 
English law of conjugal property 
would have been found intolerable 
in modern society had it not been 
that the upper and middle classes, 
upon whom its reform depended, 
habitually evaded its rigour by 
contracting themselves out of it. 
Every marriage-settlement was a 
protest against the law; but every © 
marriage-settlement was a guaran- 
tee for the continuance of the law.” * 
The lower middle class have been 
the persons to feel how little the 
law was adapted to the wants of 
the time. A woman with a little 
capital was placed in the dilemma 
of handing it over absolutely to 
her husband on marriage, or of 
tying it up as long as the marriage 
lasted. It is not worth while to 
settle £500 or £1000. Let alone 
the expense of the settlement, to 
settle such a sum would be rather 
like Sir Anthony Absolute’s idea 
of investing five shillings in the 
funds, and making his son live on 
the interest. So the little fortunes 
of women of that class of life have 
gone into the hands of their hus- 
bands, with, no doubt, occasionally 
disastrous results. 

The history of the growth of set- 





? This, I know, seems incredible to the lay mind, but it is good law.—See 
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tlements need not detain us long. 
It was to remedy the injustice 
done by the common law, that, to 
quote the late Lord-Justice James,’ 
“the Court of Chancery (a great 
Court in its day) invented that 
blessed word and thing, the sep- 
arate use of a married woman.” 
The separate use first arose in a 
deed of separation in 1581; and 
before the end of Charles the First’s 
reign it became common for women 
to have separate estate.” Ante-nup- 
tial settlements, indeed, came in 
somewhat later. The common-law 
theory was, that a covenant between 
husband and wife before marriage, 
was rendered void by the marriage. 
And the same doctrine prevailed in 
Chancery till 1679. But as soon 
as this doctrine was overruled in 
Equity, settlements or contracts 
before marriage became possible, 
and were soon very common among 
the wealthier classes. There was 
one other doctrine which grew 
up in Chancery, and which was 
established, if not invented, by 
Lord Thurlow. It was found 
that property, held to the sep- 
arate use of a married woman, 
was not safe from the persuasion 
or intimidation of her husband. 
He could “kiss or kick” it from 
her. To remedy this, Lord Thur- 
low established the practice of 
“restraining the married woman 
from anticipation.” The effect of 
this clause against anticipation was 
to allow the married woman to 
spend the income of her separate 
property freely, but to render it 
impossible that she or her husband 
should make away with the capital. 
Thus a married woman with a 
settlement was rendered quite safe, 


either from the rapacity of her 
husband or her own folly. But 
this remedy was, by reason of the 
expense alone, impossible to any 
but the wealthy. The unwary and 
the unprotected, as well as the 
poorer woman, were still left to the 
tender mercies of the common law, 

The first attempt to legislate on 
the law of married women’s pro- 
perty was made by Sir Erskine 
Perry, who, in 1856, brought for. 
ward a motion in the House of 
Commons to the effect that the 
common law regarding husband 
and wife was unjust and contrary 
to principle. The debate* which 
followed is interesting, and in it 
all that can be said in favour of 
the proposal to separate the inter- 
ests of husband and wife in their 
property will be found. Lord 
Westbury, then Solicitor-General, 
and Sir Richard, then Mr., Malins, 
were the chief opponents of the 
motion. The former declaimed 
upon the sanctity and importance 
of the marriage-tie; and the latter 
said that, “if it was meant hence- 
forth that the husband should have 
his establishment and the wife hers, 
he must regard the proposal as con- 
trary not only to the law of Eng- 
land, but to the law of God.” Far 
from yielding to any extension of 
the doctrine of separate property, 
they were both of opinion that the 
Chancery doctrine had gone too far 
already. 

Sir Erskine Perry followed up his 
motion by a bill on the subject, 
which was introduced the next 
year. The subject was kept alive 
by the efforts of the present Lord 
Houghton, Mr. Russell Gurney, and 
others; but it was not till 1870 that 


'In Ashworth o. Outram, Law Reports, 5 Chancery Division, 941, quoted in 
Thicknesse, Married Women’s Property Act, p. 5. 

? See the old opinion, preserved among the Patrick Papers (vol. xxiii. p. 84 
in the soe University Library, quoted in Kenny, p. 100, note. 


8 Hansard, cxlii. 1280. 
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the first Married Women’s Property 
Act was passed. This Act, as it 
was introduced into the House of 
Commons, was the same in effect 
as the measure of last session. But 
it was reconstructed in the House 
of Lords, and bears on it indelible 
marks of this process. Indeed, if it 
had been intended as a codification 
of the law, nothing could have been 
less scientific or complete. Viewed 
even as an Act, the drafting of the 
measure does not come up to the 
standard of recent statutes. It is 
a monument of the unwillingness 
of the Upper House to originate a 
principle which has not received 
the sanction of the House of Com- 
mons. This unwillingness has its 
bad as well as its good side. The 


Act of 1870 has been practically 
beneficent in its operation; but the 
fact that it was passed, in however 
modified a form, made it inevitable 
that its principle for good or ill 


should be logically carried out by 
further legislation. In the debate 
which this Act occasioned in the 
House of Lords, Lord Westbury 
again opposed the separation of the 
property of husband and wife. He 
went to the root of the matter, and 
boldly declared that the principle 
of the measure was a wrong one. 
He contended that it was not 
adapted to the exigencies of our 
social system, and that it was not 
in accordance with the feelings of 
the majority of those affected by 
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it. He recommended instead the 
system of community of goods 
which is in vogue in France,’ and 
to which we shall have occasion to 
refer hereafter. 

It is not worth while to point 
out the differences between the Act 
of 1870 and the Act of 1882. The 
principle of both is the same. The 
effect of the new Act is, shortly, to 
place women married after Jan- 
uary 1, 1883, in the position of a 
woman with a settlement, but with- 
out any restraint or alienation. 
The property of the wife is per- 
fectly distinct from that of the 
husband. There is no longer any 
unity of person between them for 
the purposes of holding property. 
They are two independent parties. 
The earnings and acquisitions of 
the wife during marriage are no 
longer her husband’s, but her own.* 
The property of any woman mar- 
ried after January 1, 1883, which 
she has at the time of marriage, 
remains her separate property. She 
can acquire, hold, and dispose of it 
without her husband taking any 
interest in it whatever.* She can 
sue for it by herself; prosecute for 
a criminal offence against it; and 
get damages for wrongs done to it. 
She cannot, indeed, criminally pro- 
secute her husband, except when 
living apart from him, or when 
he wrongfully takes her property 
on deserting her. But husband 
and wife are no longer one person 





1 The old law of Scotland recognised the community of goods, and was, like 


that of France, derived from the Roman. 
By it the wife is entitled to the income 


the last of which was passed in 1881. 


It has been altered by recent Acts, 


of her property independently of her husband; but, unlike the English wife, she 
cannot dispose of the capital of either land or money without his consent. 

* Her earnings by any trade, or the proceeds of her artistic, scientific, or liter- 
ary skill, have been the wife’s since 1870. Her acquisitions by inheritance since 


the same date. 


Earnings and acquisitions, and every sort of property coming, 


after January 1, 1888, to any woman, whenever married, will be her own separate 


property. 


_ * That is, beneficial interest; as to whether there is now any legal estate or 
interest vested in the husband of a woman acquiring property under the Act, there 
is likely to be some controversy.—See Thicknesse, Married Women’s Property 


Act, p. 43. 
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for the purpose of evidence in a 
criminal trial affecting the wife’s 
property. They can now give evi- 
dence against each other. She can 
freely contract up to the extent of 
her separate property, and be sued 
on her contracts, but it is doubtful 
at present whether she can be made 
bankrupt, unless she is trading 
apart from her husband. 

From this broad and somewhat 
rough statement of the effect of the 
Act, it will be seen that a married 
woman will hold her property in 
future with all the independence of 
a man. She can sell, invest, spec- 
ulate, promote companies, “ pro- 
duce” building estates, or do any- 
thing else which men do with their 
property, without her husband be- 
ing able to interfere. A _ better 
aspect of the change is that the 
instances of hardship given above 
are rendered impossible for the 
future by the passing of the Act. 
A woman can now make a will of 
her land and her money, and leave 
them as she considers just. None 
of her property goes to her husband 
by the act of marriage, so that he 
gets no more command over it than 
she chooses to give him. His ruin 
does not necessarily imply hers. It 
is true that he still takes all her 
money on her death, but she has 
power now to deprive him of this 
right by making a will. 

But if the married woman has 
obtained the freedom of the man, 
she has also undertaken the like 
responsibilities. Her position is 
now as independent as any one could 
desire. Instead of giving her hus- 
band her money at the altar, she is 
now allowed to hold it as long as 
she is able against his persuasion 
or threats. Is she capable of un- 
dertaking her new responsibilities 
Under the old law, a married wo- 
man was, fer many purposes, treated 
as a privileged person. She could, 
by “pleading her coverture,” save 


herself from all sorts of a 
able legal consequences to which 
her acts would have exposed her 
if she had been single, or a man, 
It is true, as we have shown, that 
her position was not a bed of roses; 
but she has got used to it. She 
was not allowed to do _ business 
without her husband, so she has, as 
a rule, no business habits or capa- 
cities. She handed her property 
over to her husband in the act of 
marrying him, so that she had no 
need for the strength of mind neces. 
sary to withhold it from him after- 
wards. Now she can hand over 
her property to him as easily as 
she can hand him a cup of tea, 
How many brides will be able to 
resist the temptation of doing so 
longer than the honeymoon? Few 
women like having to do- with 
money. Many are afraid to have 
anything to do with it except 
spending it. Indeed, from the 
conduct of some women, one might 
judge that this is the only idea 
about it that they have. It can- 
not be denied that the Act gives 
women a very independent position, 
but we have grave doubts whether 
it will bea benefit to them; and 
we are quite sure that the present 
generation of men will very strong- 
ly object to their making much use 
of their powers. 

There seems to be a general im- 
pression that the Act has done 
away with the necessity for mar- 
riage-settlements. This is a great 
mistake. The fact is that the neces- 
sity for settlements, where they 
have been necessary before, is just 
as pressing as ever. Every husband 
ought now, in his own interest, to 
insist on a settlement of his wife’s 
fortune; for if his wife chooses to 
look after her money herself, and 
keep a separate banking account, 
what security has the husband that 
she will not become the victim of 
bubble companies, speculators, and 
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every kind of impostor? A recent 
spiritualistic case must have con- 
yinced any one who needed con- 
vincing that, rude as it may 
appear to say 80, women are no 
exception to the rule that fools 
and their money are soon parted. 
The man about to marry should 
remember that, even after his wife 
has given her money into his charge, 
it might be possible for her to say 
that she had only meant him to be 
her trustee or agent, and to de- 
mand it back again. A man, for 
instance, who gives up his profes- 
sion on the strength of his wife’s 
fortune, may, unless he has insisted 
on a settlement, find himself in the 
position of a pensioner during his 
wife’s life, and may be left with 
little or nothing to live upon at 
her death. On the other hand, as 
we have seen, the Act gives the 
lady and her friends no security 
against the husband’s undue influ- 
ence, nor against the ignorance and 
folly of the lady herself. They 
must remember that, if the wife 
has once clearly given her property 
to her husband absolutely, she can- 
not, under the new Act, be rein- 
stated in her possession of it. She 
is no longer a person under disabil- 
ity, to be treated with particular 
leniency and consideration, she must 
now stand by her acts like any one 
else; and nothing but proof of ab- 
solute fraud or duress can avail her. 
To prove that her husband wheedled 
her out of her property, may prove 
that she was a woman, but will not 
be a reason for giving it her back 
again. And both parties ought to 
consider whether any disadvantage 
which may attach to a settlement 
is not overridden by the advantage 
of being free from the chance of 
bickerings, discord, and perhaps 
legal proceedings between husband 
and wife, which, if not authorised, 
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are at least provided for, by the 
Act. 

This brings us to the great ob- 
jection to the new system and the 
new Act. If the doctrine that the 
husband and wife are one pro- 
duced great injustice, the doctrine 
that they have entirely separate 
interests is not without very seri- 
ous disadvantages. ‘“ Between man 
and wife,” said Addison, “ separate 
purses are as unnatural as separate 
beds ;”* and most people will be of 
his opinion. It is true that this 
separation of property has been 
the theory of Equity for many 
years; but.in practice it is almost 
invariably the case that the man 
takes charge of the wife’s money, 
or receives the income, at any rate, 
by her acquiescence. It may be 
said that if this has been the result 
in the case of settled property, why 
should it be otherwise in the case 
of property under the Act? The 
wife will acquiesce in the husband’s 
possession and management of her 
property as long as they live to- 
gether; and if they separate, it is 
only fair that she should have the 
complete control over it herself. 
But the effect of the new Act will 
be to put an end to the tacit ac- 
quiescence in this arrangement of 
the wife who has a_ settlement. 
Women are coming forward in the 
world, and are beginning to take 
more interest in public affairs, and 
to understand more of business 
than formerly. The circumstance 
that the new Act puts some married 
women into a position independent 
of their husbands, if they have 
strength of mind to assert it, will 
tend to make all women dwell more 
upon their rights, and resent their 
husband’s interference with their 
management of their property. 
The effect of the Act will be to 
increase the independence of women 
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with settlements, and not to lead 
women marrying under it to follow 
the conventional ways of married 
life. It is therefore by no means 
clear that the confidence of those 
who declare that the Act will make 
no difference, will be justified by 
the event. 

The deteriorating effect on do- 
mestic manners is the grave objec- 
tion brought against the separation 
of the property.of husband and 
wife in the debates and elsewhere. 
It is one that is partly justified by 
the experience of the Roman law- 
yers, and is certainly not entirely 
imaginary. If the wife is unfaith- 
ful to her husband, and possesses 
property, there is no reason why 
she should not leave her husband 
and children, and apply her sep- 
arate property to set up a rival 
household, The innocent husband, 
it is true, can obtain a rectification 
of any settlement he has made upon 
her in the Divorce Court, and an 
allowance out of her property settled 
on him at the time of marriage, 
but he cannot obtain any allowance 
out of her separate property coming 
to her under the Act. The power 
given to the Court to make these 
allowances out of settlement moneys 
is a statutory power, and does not 
apply to any but settled property. 
It is a grave omission in the Act 
that the wife is not made liable for 
the maintenance of her husband 
and children, except to the guar- 
dians, in case they need parochial 
relief. A husband is liable on 
contracts made for necessaries by 
his innocent wife living separately 
from him by his default. But even 
a father is not liable on such 
contracts made for his children’s 
maintenance. In France the act 
of marriage is held to imply a lia- 
bility on the part of both husband 
and wife to maintain and educate 
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their children ; and the wife is liable 
where the husband has no means? 
But it isa fact that in England an 
adulteress, living away from her 
hnsband and children, cannot be 
compelled to maintain them except 
in the workhouse. The law wants 
amending in this respect, both as 
regards husband and wife. 

It will be readily agreed on all 
sides that the custom of settling 
property on the wife in the past 
has not had any appreciable effect 
on morality in the classes where 
the custom has been general. Un- 
doubtedly now and then a case 
occurs where the wife, with separ. 
ate property, has left her husband 
and children and lived in adultery 
on her separate estate. But though 
not very frequent, these cases must 
be increased by the new Act, be- 
cause many more women will have 
separate property than before, and 
this fact will add one more tempta- 
tion to a woman hesitating on the 
brink of guilt. Any one can see 
that the fact that the husband 
possesses all the money, would be 
an additional security that his wife 
would not desert him. Against 
these facts must be placed the 
cases, where husbands, under the 
old law, have kept mistresses on 
their wife’s money. Lord Hough- 
ton quoted one such case, where 
the husband deserted his wife to 
live in adultery on the money he 
had obtained from her on mar- 
riage; and to complete his crime, 
left the money on his death to the 
illegitimate son of her rival. But 
that this can no longer be the 
case is not a reason for legislating 
in the other extreme. That the 
husband should have had the com- 
plete disposition of his wife’s pro- 
perty, both during his life and 
after his death, was very unjust; 
but that is no reason that hus: 
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band and wife should have separ- 
ate interests while they are living 
together. 

The fact is, that this idea of 
separating the property of hus- 
band and wife has arisen, both in 
Chancery and in the legislation 
of recent years, from a necessary 
reaction, which the injustice of 
the common law has produced in 
the minds of most persons con- 
versant with the subject. When 
the question was first started, some 
different plan might have had a 
chance of gaining the public favour. 
It is now too late for any other 
proposal, and the experiment of 
separation of property will have 
to be tried. But it remains the 
fact that, in entirely separating 
the property of a married couple, 
legislation has most certainly gone 
some way in advance of the state 
of public feeling on the matter, 
and especially the feeling among 
women. In France, whether under 
the régime en communauté or the 
régime dotal, the husband has the 
administration of the goods of the 
consort during the marriage; but 
he is accountable to his wife for 
the value of her property. This 
is what would be felt just in Eng- 
land. Such an arrangement would 
carry out in law what is carried 
out in practice by the majority 
of married couples, where the wife 
possesses property. The ordinary 
Englishwoman does not feel it 
right that she should have the 
paramount influence in the house- 
hold, which the management of 
money must give. It is difficult 
to impress her with the idea that 
the parties to a marriage are, or 
ought to be, on an equality. She 
does not see any degradation, either 
in obeying or in promising to obey; 
though, it must be confessed, that 
the promise is a good deal more 
frequent than the obedience. Of 
course no law, either of Church 
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or State, can override the law of 
human nature, which gives. the 
greatest power to the strongest 
character. The only question is, 
Shall that power be exercised by 
women openly, or by a silent and 
unostentatious influence? We fear 
that the new Act, though it cannot 
by itself do much to alter the feel- 
ing of women on the matter, will, 
joined with other influences which 
are not wanting, have the effect of 
pushing them forward ina way 
which we believe the best women 
would regret. 

However this may be in the 
future, we do not think it prob- 
able that married women will at 
present take much advantage of 
their new legal position. They 
will still let their husbands man- 
age their property. If they nom- 
inally sue alone in the courts, the 
husband will be the person to put 
matters in train, to choose the 
solicitor, fee counsel, and overlook 
the bill of costs. Their invest- 
ments may be in their own names, 
but will be selected by the hus- 
band’s judgment; and it is prob- 
able that, for a long time, married 
women will not take frequent ad- 
vantage of their power to make 
a will. 

But while we acknowledge that 
the change from day to day will be 
small, it would be folly or blind- 
ness to deny that the Act may 
have a'very great influence on the 
position of women in the future, or 
at least that it places no further 
legal difficulty in the way of their 
carrying out the most advanced 
views which have been promulgated 
of late years. In fact the logical 
result of the Act is to favour these 
views. If the husband is no longer 
the head of the wife (and, as far 
as property goes, he is so no longer), 
there seems no reason why wives 
should not have independent views, 
an independent profession, inde- 
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pendent society, and independent 
interests, just as much as indepen- 
dent property. As for politics, 
yee has always been the Eng- 
ish qualification for a vote; and 
if a woman has separate property, 
it may occur to her that she ought 
to have a separate vote also. It is 
true that the advocates of Woman’s 
Suffrage have for the present lim- 
ited their efforts to obtaining the 
spinsters their “riglts;” but if 
the franchise is conceded to them, 
it is easy to see that the object 
of the agitation will be transferred 
to obtaining the “rights” of mar- 
ried women. And the force of the 
argument furnished by this Act as 
to the property qualification would 
in that case be logically irresistible. 
Under the old law, it was held 
that a woman who sat as poor- 
law guardian, as a ratepayer or 
occupier, became disqualified on 
marriage, because, on marriage, her 
husband became in law the rate- 
payer or occupier. There have 
been, we believe, several cases 
where ladies have thus been com- 
pelled to resign their seats. But 
under the new Act, we conclude 
that the married woman holding 
separate property will be the legal 
ratepayer or occupier in respect of 
that property, and therefore will 
still be entitled to sit and vote in 
cases where she could do so as a 
single woman. If, therefore, the 
franchise should be conceded to 
single women, and it should be 
held that married women are the 
legal occupiers, in respect of their 
separate property, it would make a 
very pretty grievance to bring 
before the British elector, that 
married women were iniquitously 
deprived of their vote. 

However, we began our criticism 
of the Act by remarking that its 
consequences could not be easily 
foreseen, and we are by no means 
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prepared to say that in result it 
will much favour the schemes of 
masculine women. The fact is, 
that women like Lydia Becker are 
not the ideals of Englishwomen in 
general; and for our part, we can- 
not help thinking that it will take 
more than one Act of Parliament 
to make them so. With practical 
work and practical philanthropy 
Englishwomen are in hearty sym- 
pathy. A woman who can man 

a hospital, raise the standard of 
education, or sacrifice herself to do 
some good, and, it may be, repul- 
sive work amongst our terribly ne- 
glected masses, commands their 
respect and admiration. But they 
fail to see the use of political agi- 
tation, and have little or no sym- 
pathy with ‘advanced views,” 
Nor do we believe that the spread 
of higher education among women 
will materially affect these ideas. 
Well-educated men, as far as our 
experience goes, are particularly 
averse to Radicalism; and we see no 
reason to think that it will be other- 
wise with well-educated women. 
On the whole, while it is to be re- 
gretted that the new Act did not 
proceed on other lines, and avoid 
creating separate interests in con- 
jugal property, the principle upon 
which the Act proceeded was so 
old and well known in the case of 
every marriage-settlement, that it 
would have been Utopian to expect 
that any other should have been 
incorporated in it. That the new 
Act is an immense improvement 
on the old law we heartily ac- 
knowledge; and though we have 
pointed out some serious conse- 
quences which it may entail, we do 
not doubt that its operation will 
be salutary in protecting many un- 
fortunate women who, if it had not 
passed, would have had to make 
the best of a bad system of law, as 
well as of a bad husband. 
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SONG OF A GOOD ECLECTIC. 
German Air—‘‘ Seit Vater Noah im Becher goss.” 


My creed and my master you wish to learn? 
I really can’t answer you 80, 
It never gave me grave heart-concern 
My name or my title to know; 
I love all the good and the fair; 
And when prophets come near me 
To warn or to cheer me, 
I take off my hat 
To this one and that, 
But to none in all points I can swear. 


You know what the great Apostle Paul 
In his wise Epistle says, 
The body is one, and the members all 
Have rights in their several ways; 
And to this I am willing to swear 
With head clearly knowing, 
And heart warmly glowing, 
And firm hand to strive, 
Completely alive, 
All good things to do and to dare. 


My head I have given, now understand, 
To Aristotle the wise, 
All things to know sublime and grand, 
And scan with critical eyes; 
And like him no labour I spare, 
With fine speculation 
And large tabulation 
To blazon the glory 
Of life’s wondrous story 
In the land, and the sea, and the air! 


My heart I give, my noblest part, 
To Christ the Lord who gave © 
Our faith new scope with the glorious hope 
Of life beyond the grave; 
And no honest labour I spare, 
To stamp on each seal 
The godlike ideal, 
And with triple-mailed breast 
To fight for the best, 
And the load with the laden to share! 
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My stout right arm to Zeno I give, 
Well poised for a weighty blow, 
With friends a faithful friend to live, 
To foes a fearful foe. 
Thus the badge of the Stoic I wear, 
Not fretful and tearful 
But constant and cheerful, 
To do on a plan 
The service of man, 
And stoutly to bear, and forbear. 


Then Epicurus, good easy man, 
I really don’t wish to exclude ; 
I give him my left—’tis all I can— 
For pleasure is cousin to good; 
And surely to banish dull care 
With a glass brightly brimming, 
And an eye softly swimming, 
And a snatch of a song 
Can never be wrong, 
When wise Moderation is there! 
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Mexico, as Greece, for many a 
year has been famous and infamous 
for its highway robberies. 

At the present day these are 
but the acts of vulgar footpads or 
marauding bands of revolutionists. 
But a hundred years ago and more, 
when the pressure of the Spanish 
yoke was grinding the souls and 
bodies of the Mexican Indians to 
exasperation, and as the first dawn 
of liberty began to glimmer through 
the minds of the boldest, there 
existed a different class of high- 
way robbery, which perhaps might 
better be described as a guer- 
ila warfare waged against their 
persecutors, the Spaniards. 

Many a place has taken its name 
from some bold guerillero, now for- 
gotten; and the scene of many a 
deed of daring, many a gallant 
struggle, is only marked to-day by 
a little pile of. stones by the way- 
side, its history buried and for- 
gotten. 


Somewhere about the middle 
of the last century, one steaming 
May night, a man stood beside the 
iron-barred windows of a house in 
the little town of Maravatio, chat- 
ting in low tones with a girl inside. 

“I tell thee,” said the man, 
“there is no fear; unless, indeed,” 
he added, after a pause, “my Chu- 
cha betrays me. Poor little one, 
bat thou wouldst not do that for 
all the gold of the viceroy ?” 

“God of my life, no!” sighed 
the girl; “but, Juam, remember 
the risks you run coming here so 
often, though you are disguised, 
though the Coyoté is all ready 
saddled in the pasture, some day 
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One legend there is, though, of 
a spot called the “ Puerto de Me- 
dina,” on the boundary-line of the 
State of Michoacan, and some two 
hundred miles from the city of 
Mexico on the great highway west- 


- ward, that time cannot obliterate; 


and even to-day, before entering 
that steep defile, the rich land- 
owner motions to his armed serv- 
ants to close up and keep a bright 
look-out ; the passengers in the 
jolting diligence look wistfully for 
their escort ; and the master of the 
pack-train urges his laden mules 
forward, lest the ghost of old “Juan 
de Medina” burst from its grave 
under the cliff and swoop down up- 
on them through the oaks, as he had 
done so oft in life on the Spaniard. 

Few details are known of Me- 
dina’s life, and all that I have been 
able to gather only! show that the 
place took its name from him on 


this wise. 
* * * * * 


you must be suspected; and, when 


once suspected, you are lost. Col- 
onel Torres has sworn on the altar 
to avenge his brother; and that 
affair of the archbishop’s money 
has set all the clergy against you. 
You are rich, and I have some- 
thing ; let us go from here and live 
a free life down on the coast.” 
“No, Chuchita mia, no! I 
must despoil the persecutors some- 
what more. There are two con- 
ductas passing the puerto soon, 
and have them I must. Hist! 
adios, vida mia /” and he slipped 
away under the half moonlight, 
almost brushing against two men 
at the corner. 
P 
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Keeping well out of sight, they 
follow him to the edge of the town, 
where, springing over a stone wall, 
he whistled up a grey horse feeding 
in a meadow, and in a moment 
more was across the river and can- 
tering away through the mesquite 
bushes on the plain beyond. 

“Caramba / that was he,” snarled 
one of thetwo; “and that was the 
Coyoté! So ho, my friend! you 
are in love with the little Chucha, 
eh? It’s a pity to stop your bill- 
ing and cooing; but stop it I will 
before two weeks are out. Ah, 
Juan Medina, Juan Medina! trapped 
at last! And now let’s off to Padre 
Hurtado’s.” Ina few minutes the 
priest’s house was reached, and the 
two were let in by a sleepy porter. 

“Ola, Padre! Get up and give 
us a bottle of ‘Tinto’ for our good 
news! We’ve tracked the wolf to 
his lair and the Coyoté to his 
pasture! I shall have my revenge 
for my brother, and you for the 
fat old archbishop’s gold !” 

“Peace, my son!—not so loud; 
the fiend has friends everywhere. 
Icome.” And anon the broad 
figure of the priest steps out of a 
glass door on to the piazza. 

“Estevan! Tinto y copas, and 
some white-fish salad. Ah, gentle- 
men, I was dreaming I was with 
Mahomet in paradise, when your 
rough voice woke me, Colonel !” 

“Or with the houris?” laughed 
the other. 


At noon a girl was kneelin 
beside the confessional in a dark 
side-aisle of the little church, mut- 
tering low her tale of life. 

A pause. 

“Ts that all, my daughter?” 
said Father Hurtado’s voice from 
within. 

“ That—is—is—all, Padre mio.” 
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“Ah, my colonel, what a bad 
man you are, always to be poki 
fun at a poor old fat priest! But 
a light, Estevan, and a table. Sit 
down, and keep your hats on.” 

A light and the wine was brought, 

“To bed, Estevan. And now 
for your news, friend colonel.” 

“Padre,” he answered, “Juay 
Medina has been in town three 
nights this week, and to-night I 
found out the petticoat that bri 
him here. Guess who it is.” 

“You are more likely to know 
than I, my friend. Say on.” 

“Chucha Delgado.” 

“Chucha?” and the heavy veins 
of the priest’s coarse face knotted 
up, and he gripped hard at his 
glass. “The little devil!” he 
muttered. 

“Ho, ho!” laughed the Colonel, 
“He has touched you near, eh! 
Well, the easier for my project, 
which is this: tax her with it in 
the confessional, and find out every- 
thing, under the threat of excom- 
munication. Women can’t stand 
that. And as for the rest, leave 
it and ‘amigo Juan’ to me.” 

“Drink, drink, my friends!” ex- 
claimed the priest fiercely. “Col- 
onel, in this cup I pledge your 
revenge, the archbishop’s, and, 
above all, my own. You shall 
know all to-morrow.” 

The first two bottles were soon 
replaced by more, and dawn saw 
them separate at the priest’s door. 


“Ah, my daughter, from your 
tone I know that is not all. Bet 
ter unconfessed than half confessed. 
How can I absolve what I do not 
know? How-can the most blessed 
Virgin intercede, when she knows 
of some secret sin still untold! 
Damned in this world by the 
weight of sin, the burden of which 
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sinks like lead into the soul; and 
damned in the next for sin un- 
absolved! Think, think—repent 
ere it be too late!” 

“Oh, Padre,” sobbed the girl, 
“it is not my secret, it is another’s. 
If I betray him Pee 

“Stop, my child,” said the priest. 
“Betray him you cannot under 
the seal of confession. Remem- 
ber what the Church says, ‘Come 
unto me and I will give you rest’ 
—rest in this life for you, for him, 
and future glory. Only confess 
and be absolved.” 

And the poor girl sobbed out 
all her tale of woe,—how she loved 
Juan Medina; how he had told 


her of having robbed the arch- 
bishop’s gold; how he came to 
see her; and, in a word, every- 
thing she knew of him and his 
whereabouts, under the searching 
questions of the cunning priest. 


Weeping, the girl received the 
absolution from his hands, covered 
her face in her shawl, and glided 
out of the door; while the priest, 
with a cruel light in his eye, strode 
through the sacristy and down to 
Colonel Torres’s quarters. 

“Some wine, some wine, friend 
Torres, to take the taste out of my 
mouth. Curse the witch! it was 
hard to do. I almost hate myself 
for it. Why, kneeling there sob- 
bing, her upturned face in agony 
looked like that of the Madonna 
herself. The rounding of her neck 
and heave of the bosom was enough 
to make Saint John forswear him- 
self. But I have got all. He has 
a cave in the Zopilote Cafion, but 
mostly haunts the cliffs to the left, 
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just above the puerto, and he will 
be in here again Saturday evening. 
Post some men on the east side of 
the puerto, so that if he esca 
from here a squad can follow him, 
and he’s sure to go up the cafion, 
pass the cave, an on to the high 
ground on the left; and there you'll 
have him between the men on the 
east and the cliff. Give me more 
wine |” 

“ All the wine you want, Padre 
mio. And I suppose he always 
leaves the Coyoté in the same 
pasture, eh ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Very well; now I know how 
to manage it. There’s no use in 
shooting the Indian dog; I want 
to catch him alive, and then devise 
some pretty little means of getting 
rid of him that may be alike objec- 
tionable to him and serve as a 
warning to the rest of these Indian 
brutes. I don’t think he can get 
out of town; but if he does, we'll 
have him at the head of the cafion. 
Saturday, the day of the conducta, 

ou say? Why, then, he’s certain 
not to attack it; and I can send on 
a couple of hundred men the day 
before to the Jordanna to come 
back and corral him. A bumper! 
a bumper, sir priest! Cheer up, 
man! there’s no one hurt yet; and 
when the lover’s done for, you may 
have a chance with the pretty 
Chuchita.” , 

“ Peace, peace, you fool! I’min 
no mood for raillery now. I tell 
you she has bewitched me,” said the 
priest, rising. ‘“ Adios, Colonel.” 

“ Adios, Padre Hurtado. I kiss 
your hands.” 


Ill. 


The morning of the conducta 
came; but, contrary to the expec- 
tation of Colonel Torres, Juan Me- 
dina, with about forty armed men, 


sat awaiting it in a thick clump of 
oaks on the north side of the puerto. 
A long grass hillside, blooming with 
begonias from the first May rain, 
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and studded with oaks, ran down 
to a little land-locked basin, shut 
in on one side by the hill on which 
were Juan and his companions; 
while on the other the cliffs rose 
sheer some two hundred feet. At 
each end of this basin the hill 
approached the cliff so abruptly 
and so closely as to form veritable 
natural gateways, between which 
crawled a winding, rocky road, 
dropping on the west and east 
both suddenly into valleys tribu- 
tary to the river Lerma. On the 
west the cliffs turned northward 
after the gateway, rising higher and 
higher, until at about a mile away, 
where a large stream came into 
the valley, they were full five hun- 
dred feet. 

“Caramba! what keeps them?” 
said Juan testily. ‘“ Ola, José! 
bring me the horse.” 

“ Why, captain,” said one of a 


lounging group, “you are riding 


the red. Why didn’t you bring 
the Coyoté? I am afraid it won’t 
bring us good luck.” 

“Never fear,” replied Juan, as a 
heavy, thick-set bay, with black 
age was led up. “The Coyoté 
as work to do for to-night, and if 
the bay cannot carry me, I can go 
on foot. Caramba / a burro would 
be good enough to take in this 
conducta, Only two hundred men! 
Pshaw! I wonder, though, where 
that two hundred marched to last 
night; or rather, where they have 
gone to this morning. There’s no 
one on the road Ixtlahuaca way, is 
there ?” 

“None but ourselves, captain,” 
was the answer, as Juan swung 
himself into the heavy silver-plated 
saddle, and turned the bay’s head 
up the slope. 

Up and up through the oaks 
stepped the sturdy bay, unmindful 
of the weight of his rider, until the 
bald top of’ the hill is reached, and 
Juan throws himself on a rock to 
con the scene below him. 
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But no sign is there of the lo 
expected train of troops and pa 
mules. 

To the westward, half a mile 
away and below, is the little white 
wayside inn—a few wayfarers in- 
dulging in a quiet breakfast with 
the inn-folk; then beyond, the 
stage-road winding wearily for a 
couple of miles through the “bad 
lands,” on which points of grey 
black lava glittered under the sun, 
Further, a faint cool ripple on the 
water in the great reservoir of 
Tepetongo, bedded in waving green 
corn-fields, mapped out with stone 
walls. 

How cold the grey stone tower 
of the bath-house, from which a 
white film of mist is rising, stands 
out against the ruddy tiles and 
brick walls of that village—call it 
not house, though closed in one 
giant wall it be! 

Westward still, over the undu 
lating grass plain, off which brood. 
mares and cattle are lazily wending 
their way to shelter for the noon- 
tide to Pomoca, where the moun- 
tains shut in the upper and more 
arid plain, only to open wider again 
in the greater luxuriance of the 
Maravatio valley, all abud with 
rich green growth; far in whose 
corner, nearly thirty miles away, 
can Juan discern the Moorish spire 
of the church—that church in 
which she is worshipping, maybe 
is now praying for him. But no 
mule-train yet! and his eye wan- 
ders on to the westward, past the 
town, over chine upon chine, hill 
upon hill, peak upon peak, dying 
away indefinitely under the spring 
haze, save where the bald top of 
the Capulin rises blue - black 
under its piny garb. Petulantly 
he turns to follow up the stream 
to the southward, to where it is 
shut in by dark cliffs in which lies 
the well-known cave; and over the 
table-land to the eastward, where, 
far, far away, he just can make out 
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the peak of Xochititlan, raising a 
sugar-loafed head five thousand feet 
high out of the fair meads of the 
broad Lerma valley. “Nothing 
on the road ahead of us, at any 
rate,” he mutters. But as his eye 
turns back to the westward, he 
springs up and forces the bay back- 
wards down the slope they had 
come up. Scarce a mile away was 
the pack-train, hidden hitherto in 
a deep gully—two companies of 
cavalry in front, and three com- 
panies of infantry behind. “The 
idiots cannot have a hundred and 
fifty men! Can they be going to 
entrap me? Impossible! Well, 
at all events, I’ll change the order 
of battle.” So saying, he mounted, 
and sent the bay down the hill at 
a pace that showed he cared for 
his own neck as little as for the 
horse’s fore-legs. 

A gallant figure he was—his tall 
form swinging in the saddle with 


that peculiar loose and graceful 


Mexican seat; the ends of his 
gaudy sarape streaming out over 
the horse’s quarters; the broad 
white felt hat, heavily garnished 
with silver, flashing in and-out of 
the dark oak-trees; while the silver 
buttons on his jaguar-skin overalls 
tinkled a merry tune. 

The rattle of his horse’s hoofs 
had roused the men, who were 
mounting fast and furious, the 
gleam of battle in every eye. 

' “Here, Isidoro,” said Medina; 
“quick to Gabriel, to the east, and 
tell him to follow down opposite 
to us; to give the leading com- 
panies a volley when he hears the 
old signal, and then out on them 
with the machétes. Let him leave 
five men only in the pass to cut off 
the stragglers. Rafael, go down 
on foot to José, and tell him, the 
moment he hears us fire, to set 
half-a-dozen men throwing down 
the wall above the inn, and come 
himself up; and we’ll drive the 
Whole train down the hill to the 
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west, and then into the cafion, and 
have the mules at the coast in three 
days, and the plunder safe in the 
Laurelis. Run! run! Follow me 
down to the right!” 

In five minutes they were en- 
sconced ina thick grove of scrub 
oak, scarce one hundred feet from 
the road. “Now, men, steady! 
Remember the old word, ‘ Death 
to the Spaniard!’ Save all the 
Indios. We'll let the cavalry get 
past for Gabriel; and when | give 
the word, give the infantry the 
contents of your trabucos, and then 
out on them with the machétes and 
ride them down !” 

But many a horse was pawing 
the ground eagerly; many a man 
was nervously blowing at his prim- 
ing ere the helmets of the first few 
dragoons rose the crest. 

Half-a-dozen men riding negli- 
gently, chatting and smoking; and 
then a space of a hundred yards or 
so to the main body of dragoons, 
in number some sixty. Then the 
long line of forty pack-mules; the 
mules grunting and puffing up the 
steep—every five with their. Indian 
driver, and each with its little 
leather saddle-bags, which might 
contain four thousand dollars in 
silver, or sixty thousand dollars in 
gold, who knows? As the dragoons 
came opposite to the ambuscade, 
the infantry bringing up the rear 
were just rising the slope a little 
below where José was posted. 

The whole thing was over in 
thirty seconds. A shrill whistle 
from Juan, a rain of bullets on to 
both cavalry and infantry. A wild 
charge, in which the impetus of the 
horses told more than the machétes 
flickering around their heads. A 
wild confusion, as the pack-train 
turns at a lumbering canter down 
the hill, bursting through the 
already broken file of infantry be- 
low. A few gallant rallies against 
the inevitable, where three or four 
Spaniards, back to back, try to 
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save themselves, although the day 
be lost,—to no purpose though. The 
bell-mouthed trabuco rains bullets 
around them, the desperate charge 
of the horsemen with the machéte 
stabbing death, the lasso swinging 
a more certain death for the fugi- 
tives. Spain cannot fight against 
this odds, and after one look over 
the field, Medina with a few picked 
men is so certain of the result, that 
he is hurrying after the train to 
stop them ere they shake the bags 
off their backs or founder them- 
selves. 

Over rocks, boulders, and ugly 
country of all sorts dashes the bay, 
to be brought up plunging and 
rearing, as Juan heads the train 
just at the broken wall, and forces 
them into the fields; and in two 
minutes they are steadied down 
and walking slowly off towards the 
gorge. Gabriel is getting together 
the arms and horses of the soldiers 
above, and José with half-a-dozen 
men is sent down to the little 
tavern to see that no one plays 
false there, though little fear there 
is. Another picket is sent on to 
the Maravatio road, and Juan with 
the booty rides slowly onward. 
Down through the green corn-fields, 
stopping now and again to throw 
down the stone walls dividing 
them, winds the train of mules 
and horsemen, some of the latter 
stanching their fresh wounds; 
anon one or two dropping back to 
help along a comrade who has had 
rather more than his share of the 
fight, and who, with that dogged 
Toltec courage, or, possibly, want 
of keen appreciation of pain that 
more civilised races have, keeps on 
horseback to the last. 

The bottom of the hill is reach- 
ed, and then they strike a trail 
winding along the stream up into 
the cafion. : 

Even with the sun almost at 
high noon, how dim and forbidding 
the gorge looks, scarce one hundred 


feet broad at the bottom, enclosed 
in rugged rock-walls five hundred 
feet high, which from below look 
as if they met.at the top. The 
harsh bark of a raven is all the 
response to the stream cascading 
down into grey and black pools; 
the mules, tired with their long 
morning march, make bad work of 
it up the rocky trail, and more 
than one falls and has to be re 
lieved of part of his load. 

In about a mile a little 
lawn opens out about a hundred 
yards across, on the right of which 
a heavy stone wall covers the en- 
trance of the cave. “Ride on, 
two of you, to the reservoir, and 
keep watch the Jordanna way, and 
get the mules unpacked ;—quick, 
men !” was the order. 

The horses were tied up to the 
trees around, and a man put at 
each end of the lawn to prevent the 
mules from straying, and in ten 
minutes the sacks were brought 
into the mouth of the cave, and 
the counting and sharing began. 
Thirty-nine mules, with four thou- 
sand silver dollars each, and one 
mule with gold ounces that made 
the men’s eyes sparkle—forty-eight 
thousand was in those two small 
bags. It was a good haul—better 
than they had expected. 

One-tenth of the whole booty was 
laid aside for the widows and or 
phans; and one-tenth for the gen- 
eral fund for keeping up the guer- 
illa system; one-twentieth for Juan 
and the two lieutenants; and then 


the rest was equally divided amongst 


the one hundred and twenty men 
who had taken part in the raid, 
giving each about a thousand 
dollars. 

The money in gold for the widows 
and campaign fund was soon fre 
packed on a couple of the stoutest 
mules, and five trusty men de 
spatched with it over the mountains 
to their old treasurer and father 
confessor at Laurelis, In a few 
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minutes more appear Gabriel and 
his. band, with the captured arms 
and horses. The arms are given 
to those that want them most; the 
horses and mules are divided up by 
Jot, and a man sent down to the 
tavern to recall José. In the 
whole affair only one man was 
killed and nine wounded — two 
badly; while, as Gabriel grimly 
informs Medina, not a Spaniard 
escaped. 

“ Well,” said Juan, “we must 
move from here now. The other 
conducta starts in about three weeks, 
and we cannot attack it here. All 
this part will be patrolled. Get 
to your homes, boys, as quickly and 
quietly as you can. Mind, no 
drinking and gambling on the way, 
and you'll hear from me in two or 
three weeks. Till then, adios /” 

And within three hours of the 
fight all visible traces of the band 
were scattered on the little moun- 
tain-trails to the southward, except 
Juan Medina and his first lieu- 
tenant, who, with two servants, 
were taking a light breakfast of 
black beans and red pepper, the 
sting of which was relieved by lit- 


IV. 


It was nearly two in the morn- 
ing when Juan was knocking at 
Chucha’s window in Maravatio, 
cursing the innumerable patrols of 
cavalry he had been forced to avoid 
on his way down from the moun- 
tains, and wondering how cross 
Chucha would be at his lateness. 

“Chucha, open—it’s me,” he 
whispered. 

The windows were flung back 
suddenly ; and Chucha, the picture 
of agonised despair, dropped on her 
knees by the bars. 

' “Fly, Juan! fly |—they are watch- 

ing for you all over the town; they 
knew you were coming, and you 
are surrounded.” 
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tle flat corn cakes, prepared by the 
old Indian woman ae kept. the 
cave. 

“ We had better be jogging soon, 
captain,” said Gabriel, as they fin- 
ished; “it won’t be long before 
this is known, and we had better 
make for the Laurelis.” 

“T shall be there to-morrow; 
you can go on,” replied Juan. “I 
must go to Maravatio to-night to 
see Chucha.” 

“ What! into the lion’s mouth!” 
exclaimed Gabriel, aghast. 

“Tl go up the cafion with you, 
and up to the cross-roads, and then 
I will strike down to José’s, and 
wait there till night. The Coyoté 
is there, you know; but go to 
Maravatio to-night I must, and 
that is all,”’ said the other. 

To change Medina’s purpose Ga- 
briel knew was impossible; so, 
mounting, they rode up and out of 
the mouth of the cafion, where it 
opens into a broad fertile plain two 
or three miles long. On reaching 
it they struck up into the hills 
to the right, and after eight to 
ten miles, separated at the cross- 
roads. 


“ Caramba! how did they know 
that?” asked Juan, in surprise. 

“Oh my God! my God! it was 
Father Hurtado; I confessed it to 
him. Forgive me, forgive me, Juan! 
I have killed you.” 

Juan’s answer, whatever it would 
have been, was cut short by the 
furious gallop of a horse up the 
street, followed by the jangling of 
cavalry scabbards. For an instant 
he hesitated. To kill the crying 
girl and then himself only neede 
two dagger-blows. But was she 
worth it? Ere he could answer, 
his plan was changed by recognis- 
ing the Coyoté sweeping up the 
street towards him. A _ whistle 
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brought the horse close to him; 
and hurling a curse at the fainting 
girl, he was into the saddle and 
away into a cross street at full 
gallop. “They’ve left a picket at 
all the gates; the best way is to 
run the gauntlet of the cuartel and 
try the main gate. They won't 
think I shall dare to try that, and 
I think the Coyoté can jump it.” 
But the three short turns before 
he got into’ the main street kept 
the pursuers uncomfortably close, 
as he dare not let the horse out in 
full running for fear of a slip at 
the corners; but when they are 
passed, and the grey felt the rein 
slacken, down the street he raced. 
The “ Halto ahi! Quien vive? La 
Guarda!” had hardly been chal- 
lenged in quick rough tones from 
the cuartel (barracks) ere Juan was 
thundering past it, too fast for the 
volley the guard gave him. That 
he felt was the critical time,—for 


himself he thought not, but for 
the horse; and he gave a sigh of 
relief as the horse neither swerved 
nor trembled in his gallop when 


the volley hissed around them. 
And now for the gate, the pretty 
white houses all agleam in the 
brilliant moonlight changed into 
low hovels, from which the dogs 
rush out barking in his track; then 
the long parapeted causeway, lined 
with weeping willows, with its low 
swampy fields of alfalfa on each 
side; and the gate is before him. 
No one there! And he is within 
fifty yards of it when twenty dra- 
goons form on the outside of it 
from the roadside. Trapped! One 
furious wrench at the heavy Span- 
ish bit brings the grey on to his 
haunches, and pivoting the horse 
around on his hind-legs, he puts 
him boldly at the parapet wall to 
the right. It’s a long drop, some 
eight feet, but will he clear the 
irrigating ditch? And as the 
horse lunges outwards and down- 
wards a sickening sense of uncer- 
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tainty comes over him. How 

it seemed ere they struck! Juan 
seemed to hear the hurried orders 
of Torres to the dragoons to ride 
out along the causeway and up the 
river to cut him off, and hear, too, 
the “ carambas” from the troops fol- 
lowing him ere the grey crashes 
into the alfalfabelow. A deadened 
blow, a fearful shudder, a mad reel 
forward, and the Coyoté pulls him- 
self together again, and is away 
through the deep holding ground 
of the alfalfa patch. If he can 
get through the river now at some 
place, Torres and his dragoons have 
such a long round that they will 
be too late, and the desultory fire 
of the troops behind him is not 
enough to trouble him. A long 
staggering jump over an irrigating 
ditch, and then better going, as he 
keeps close to the edge of the river 
looking for a ford; but the banks 
are too steep. At last, under a 
willow -tree, three hundred yards 
below his old fording-place, where 
he can see a squad of dragoons 
posted, there is a good place for 
getting out; and he turns the grey 
at another deep drop. This time, 
though, into water. The plunge 
fairly rends in twain the little 
stream, and ere Juan and the grey 
can see through the dripping water, 
they are struggling against the 
opposite bank. He slips off the 
horse, which crawls out almost as 
soon as his master, who claws his 
way up the willow- roots. On to 
his back and away again, free! 
The up-stream squad of dragoons, 
afraid to cross, or not knowing of 
his old ford, pepper wildly at him 
to no purpose. The squad with 
Colonel Torres are a quarter of a 
mile away at least, and he pats the 
horse’s shoulder as they sweep out 
of the low land and on to the firm 
holding turf above, free! Stop! a 
single horseman is racing up the 
road to the left to cut him off 
Instead of turning short up the — 
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bank of the river with the rest of 
the dragoons, he has held on up 
the main road. Only Colonel Tor- 
res’s black can gallop like that. 
Yes, the Colonel it is! “Well, 
we'll try conclusions between the 
Spanish Colonel and the Indio Me- 
dina,” says Juan, between his teeth. 
If both keep their line they must 
come together in about half a mile; 
and both do—Torres with his 
istol out and Juan with his riata 
(lasso) trailing behind him. When 
scarce twenty yards apart, the Col- 
onel bids him stand; Juan, who 
has his grey well in hand, ducks 
his head and rides straight at the 
black. Bang goes the pistol, and 
as Juan passes under the black’s 
stern, the loop of the riata settles 
over the Colonel’s shoulders to the 
waist. A sudden jerk that no 
horseman ean withstand, and Juan 
is galloping up the road, dragging 
over its cruel stones a lifeless body. 
In a hundred yards the end of the 
riata is let go from Juan’s saddle- 
bow, knowing the chase to be too 
hot to stop and take it off the 
body; and he settles the Coyoté 
down into a steady gallop. 

It is six miles to the bridge across 
the “Little river,” where there is 
probably a cavalry picket on the 
scout for him; the troopers behind 
cannot live with the grey even at 
this pace for three miles; so for 
them he has no care. He has no- 
thing to do but nurse the grey 
and think. Think? of what? of 
the past !—perish the thought! He 
hates the idea of Chucha unfaithful. 
Of the present? What cares he, 
with a good horse between his legs 
and no more danger than in many 
of his escapades? Of the future? 
What future? a future without 
Chucha! There can be no happy 
future. And he wanders back again 
to the window scene in Maravatio. 
How beautiful she had looked amid 
her tears even; how he had loved 
her, and did still! But could she 
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ever be his wife now? The only 
woman he had ever really cared 
for, the only one in whom he had 
confided all,—then to be foiled al- 
most at the last moment by that 
cursed infatuation all women have 
for confession ; little knowing that 
the very priest laughs at them 
for it. 

“ Halto ahi!” challenges the 
picket upon the “Little river” 
bridge, which Juan had altogether 
forgotten in his reverie, and which 
now loomed up white and cold 
against a dark bank of trees only 
some hundred yards away. 

To be only a hundred yards from 
twenty well armed and mounted 
dragoons, who are on the watch for 
you, would be too close quarters 
for most men, but room enough for 
Juan and the Coyoté. In three 
minutes there were as many large 
irrigating ditches between Juan 
and the picket, still craning at the 
first one. Then across the river at 
a cattle-ford only known to herds- 
men and robbers, and into the road 
half a mile beyond. The picket 
evidently had not seen him come 
back to the road again, so that he 
could slacken the gallop down to 
the Mexican jog-trot, alike so un- 
tiring to man and horse. The low 
grass fields, with willow-fringed 
irrigating ditches, give way to more 
broken ground, covered with locust, 
cactus, agave, and weird grey- 
stemmed “huele de noche” trees, 
redolent with great white bell- 
flowers. Ahead loomed up a spur 
of the mountain range, along which 
he must coast until the cafion is 
reached. A coyoté “ yap-yapping” 
across the road, a “ tulliwheeping” 
flock of curlews over his head, are 
his only companions. The chase 
has died away, and the only point 
to fear is the bridge at Pomoca, 
five miles beyond. The game is up 
now, he feels; he must get over to 
Laurelis as soon as possible. The 
conducta taken in, and Torres, the 
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best officer of the west, killed all 
in a day, will be enough to make 
the viceroy hunt him down like a 
dog. Chucha—to the devil with 
Chacha! No use for women in his 
business, except old Mother Josefa 
in the cave. Best go there, get her 
and the money on horseback, and 
over the hills to Gabriel’s. Hur- 
tado probably knew of the cave, 
and the old woman might be killed 
if found there. 

Pomoca at last! Which road 
shall he take when he gets to the 
little farm? Across the bridge, 
and so past Tepetongo? or along 
the trail to the right? 

A gleam of light from the Mag- 
dalena on the opposite hillside 
shows some early peons making 
ready for the day. How bright 
the moon was, and how still the 
night! Twenty yards more and he’ll 
be at the cross-roads. The mares 
corralled opposite the farm-gate on 
the threshing-floor, where they have 
been plodding a ceaseless round, 
start up and snort as he appears. 
“ Quien vive?” rings out from the 
bridge road, and Juan jams his 
spurs into the grey, dashes past its 
mouth, and up the right-hand trail, 
to find dragoons springing up on 
every side of him, unmounted for- 
tunately, all save one who bars the 
passage of the narrow trail ahead 
of him. But the dragoon’s horse 
swerves under the grey’s thunder- 
ing charge, and his master drops 
heavily on to the lava by the foot- 
path, under the thrust of Juan’s 
machéte. The broken ridges of 
lava, covered with heavy nopal 
cactus, are all that save Juan from 
the muskets behind. “ Fifteen miles 
from the cave, over a villanous 
trail, caramba/ how well Torres 
took his precautions! I suppose I 
am free now at all events, unless 
the grey lames himself in this 
cursed malpais, They'll give up 
the chase before the cafion, and I'll 


have time to get the old woman 
on to the horse and away, anyhow, 
before daylight.” 

“ Hold up, Coyoté!” They were 
now skirting along the edge of the 
stream, sometimes two hundred 
feet below them and again at their 
own level, as they rose and fell on 
the long venous ridges of lava 
jutting down black and snake-like 
from the line of craters rising to 
the right. The chase is soon hull 
down, and the grey going steadily 
and well, jogging, walking, canter- 
ing, picking his way from stone to 
stone, anon swinging out into a 


gallop when he finds good going, as - 


though he, too, was well aware that 
the safety of his master depended 
upon his holding together for many 
an hour yet. 

The mists of the valley rise ghostly 
under the waning moon, the bleat 
of sheep and low of waking herds 
fromTepetongo echo down the morn- 
ing air. The walls of cliff loom and 
loom up ahead, darker and darker, 
as the first faint glimmer of dawn 
struggles to take the place of the 
day-star above them. 

The malpais is past, and the 
trail leads through damp shaughs 
and over grassy meadows a couple 


of miles, to the face of the wall be- 


fore him, out of which rills the 
cafioned stream, which eighteen 
hours before saw the band ride 
from victory. How long it seemed 
ago! what was life to him now, 
that he could not trust Chucha? 
And back again with fuller force 
came the long year-old feeling that 
he was alone,—an outlaw, an out- 
cast. True, he might be fighting 
for his country, but what chance 
was there? In all the years he had 
been at it, he had only had some 
ten men he could rely upon. All 
of the rest—and hundreds there had 
been—had, after making a little 
money, turned either informer or 
else had left the gang; and now, 
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after the successful coup of to-day, 
rhaps he should find himself with 
only twenty men, and without 
Chucha,—her he could not marry. 
No, he must be alone, alone always, 
curse the thought! The gloomy 
walls of rock fall asunder, and the 
little glade, half in dense shadow, 
half in moonlight, is before him. 

He calls old Josefa. No answer, 
and the handkerchief on the eastern 
end of the wall tells him she is up 
the valley. A sort of foreboding 
comes over him that all is not right, 
and he rides on past the cave; and 
half a mile from it Josefa shows 
herself, and in a whisper tells him 
that the head of the gorge is patrol- 
led by infantry from the Jordanna, 
and that he had better turn back. 
But even as they speak, they hear 
the clank of horses and steel coming 
up from below. Caught, caught! 

“Take the sheep-trail,—quick,” 
says Josefa; “ the old horse can make 
it, and you can get out on the down 
above, and so away to the north- 
ward.” 

“Adios, Josefa! I shall never 
come back; all my money in the 
cave is yours if you can save it,” 
said Juan sadly, as he started up 
the slender path which led on to 
the high table-land to the left of 
the cafion, turning short back to- 
wards its mouth. 

An awful trail it was, giving 
scarce foothold to the horse. And 
slowly and painfully Juan struggled 
up it, till he could see the dragoons 
two hundred feet below, riding 
slowly up the bottom of the gorge. 
It was fortunate that their eyes 
were for things earthly and not 
ethereal, or Juan would have been 
discovered. They pass up slowly, 
and the plateau is at last reached. 
He mounts and gallops along the 
edge of the cliff at right angles to 
the cafion to the northward. By 
this time the sun is gleaming on 


Xochititlan, and in afew minutes 
more its red disc is heralded on to 
the = by brilliant rays, under 
which Juan, to his horror, catches 
sight of a wall of infantry cutting 
him off. Slowly a dark line of 
blue-coats is closing in on the north- 
eastern side of a triangle, the 
south and western sides of which 
are sheer cliff. Another look, and 
he sees escape is hopeless. No 
chance of breaking through that 
line of men alive. After all, what 
need to? better to die; and he 
pulls up the grey, pats the faithful 
old horse for the last time, and 
awaits his fate, machéte in hand. 

Suddenly an officer hails him to 
surrender; saying that if he does, 
he will be well treated. He too 
well knows what Spanish promises 
mean. What if he and the Coyote 
should not die? What if a Span- 
iard should back Juan de Medina’s 
grey? What tortures were in 
store for himself if he does not die ? 
A look at the foe ;—there are some 
five hundred of them. A look at 
the cliff behind;— it is sheer! The 
horse has been his only true friend, 
—Chucha might have been, many 
might have been, but the horse is 
his oldest and truest and last! They 
shall die together! and turning 
boldly, Juan Medina rode the grey 
out over the cliff, crashing through 
the oaks on to the cruel stones, four 
hundred feet below. 


* * * * * 


‘“‘ He spurred the old horse, and he held 
him tight, 
And he leapt him out over the wall ; 
Out over the cliff, out into the night, 
Four hundred feet of fall. 


They found him next morning below 
in the glen 
With never a bone in him whole: 
A mass or a prayer, now, good gentle- 
men, 
For such a bold rider’s soul.” 
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FIRESIDE MUSINGS ON SERIOUS SUBJECTS. 


Ir is winter once more, and once 
again the fireside and the easy-chair 
allure one from the busy world to 
repose and reflection. Happy is 
the man who can now and then 
steal away from the tumult and 
the glare of rapid modern life and 
muse quietly on the doings of the 
active multitude. Contemplation 
has in no former age had so broad 
a field on which to take its pleas- 
ure; yet never has the ruthless call 
to action so enviously interfered 
with meditation. The temper of 
the crowd is to push on incessantly. 
No siste viator invites the traveller 
of the deeply trodden way to take 
breath or to take thought; he who 
would do either must refresh him- 
self at the risk of losing his place 
in the onward rush. Yet it must 
be good for a man to survey, if but 
cursorily, the tumult that is going 
on round about him,—to enter for 
an hour into his chamber and be 
still. 

I, permitted at length to slip 
sometimes out of the whirl, and 
on the hearthstone to ponder the 


I. 


IL 


As knowledge advances, the world 
appears to grow less devout. The 
wonders which philosophers con- 
tinually reveal do not generally in- 
crease the reverence which is due 
to the Author of them. On the 
contrary, the knowledge which 
men are acquiring in respect of 
created things too often a leads 
them to question the power, the 
word, and the nature of God. In 
the pride of their scientific know- 
ledge, accomplished students will 
allow themselves to criticise the 


meanings, the aims, and the values, 
of forces which help to make u 
the mighty bustle, have been think- 
ing on some subjects on which T 
desire that other men should think, 
Hence comes it that I have asked 
and found on the pages of ‘Maga’ 
a tablet whereon to inscribe m 
thoughts—thoughts which are but 
crude and discursive, yet which, 
possibly, may lead other minds 
into the grooves in which my 
mind has been running. I am 
sure that I shall do them no ill 
by inviting them to so direct their 
attention, however little I may have 
contributed to sound opinion or 
convincing argument. Modern sci- 
ence—of which, during the past 
autumn, there have been such 
luminous expositions—has set me 
ruminating in the first long even- 
ings; and [ have been pained to 
perceive how science inclines now 
and then to lead away from the 
old truths which once were gener- 
ally believed to be vital and incon- 
trovertible. 


Divine work, and to question the 
truths of revelation. 


‘* Full often, too, 
Our wayward intellect, the more we learn 
Of nature, overlooks her Author more; 
From instrumental causes proud to draw 
Conclusions retrograde, and mad mis- 
take.”—-COWPER. 


It must often occur to thought- 
ful men, that before man can form 
a correct judgment of a being differ- 
ent from himself, he must be at 
least on as high a level as that being 
in intelligence and power. And it 
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should be plain to us, from the dis- 
coveries which, with great patience 
and labour, men of science are en- 
abled to make, how forcibly these 
discoveries manifest to us the end- 
less powers which lie in the hollow 
of the Creator’s hand. If clearer 
understanding of the works suggest 
to some persons ideas inconsistent 
with the words of Scripture, it must 
also to candid minds prove our in- 


- 
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capacity as critics of these works, 
and bring plainer glimpses of how 
the Divine power, working by what 
we choose to call natural means, 
may achieve results which to an 
uninstructed view seem far above 
the ordinary works of nature. From 
one or two observations of natural 
things and modern leanings spring 
the reflections which will be sketche 

in this paper. 


III. 


During the present century civil- 
ised mankind has busied itself with 
the improvement of the circum- 
stances amid which it is appointed 
to live. It has been successful 
chiefly in inventions for quickening 
and facilitating intercommunica- 
tion, and for increasing and making 
common the comforts and luxuries 
of existence; while it has not been 
altogether inactive in discovering 
destructive agents. And some, if 
not its chief, attention has been 
given to sanitary science—the know- 
ledge how to maintain or to produce 
bodily health, and to prolong life. 

The last-named science does not 
appear to have made so much pro- 
gress as many others; the reason 
of which must be, that the powers 
of man cannot prevail in this pro- 
vince as they doin many another 
which has less to do with our weal. 
It may, of course, be said that the 
desire of gain is in most minds 
stronger than the desire of health, 
whether for a man’s self or for the 
community, and that, therefore, 
greater effort is made for securing 
material profit than for securing 
health and strength. But whether 
this be true or not, it is pretty cer- 
tain that sanitary science is not a 
field which promises very grand re- 
turns for the labour which may be 
expended on it. Its chief aim, in- 
deed, seems to be, to let us enjoy 
the gifts of nature in pure unvi- 


tiated condition ; it does not aspire 
to add to those gifts, or to increase 
their effects farther than by freeing 
them from all deleterious admix- 
tures. The learned in sanitary 
research can determine what are 
pure and natural elements in the 
atmosphere, and what are foreign 
and injurious; they can discover, 
also, the proportions of the natural 
elements in the atmospheres of par- 
ticular places, so as to be able to 
pronounce that the air of this place 
is good for human beings in one 
unhealthy condition of body, and 
of that place for human beings in 
another unhealthy condition. But 
it is to be remarked that they can 
only send the patient to the air 
which is considered best for him: 
they cannot alter the composition 
of the air to suit the patient. Yet 
their investigations seem to have 
assured us of one fact—namely, 
that there is a great difference in 
the atmosphere of places,—some 
being, generally or to individuals, 
far more salutary than others, In- 
deed it is a fact recognised by 
thousands, who know but little of 
how the air is composed, that a 
change of air is likely to prove 
beneficial to the sick and infirm. 
Thus a man’s strength and health 
are shown to depend in some de- 
gree—often in a very important 
degree—on the air which he may 
breathe. 
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Now, although human science 
can do so very little towards modi- 
fying or altering the composition 
of the air, it is certain that the 
Creator who made the atmosphere 
of the earth, could, if He should so 
will, alter the composition of it, so 
as to increase or to diminish the 
stature, strength, and health of 
living beings. Here, then, is a 
conceivable manner in which the 
Creator might bless or punish our 
race—by which, perhaps, He may 
already have blessed or punished 
it,—using only what convention- 
ally we call natural means. We 
know that other changes are slowly 
and imperceptibly taking place on 
the globe; why not, then, changes 
most important to us in the com- 
position of the air? 

Again : although, as has been said, 
science can exercise little or no in- 
fluence on the volume of the air, 
yet it can arbitrarily add to, or take 
from, small portions of it, so as to 
materially affect beings who may 
breathe those portions. It may fill 
a small space, say a room, with 
poisonous gases, or it may medici- 
nally, by introducing gases into a 
room, cause those who may breathe 
them to become temporarily uncon- 
scious, or to be greatly exalted in 
mind. So great may be the exalta- 
tion that the person experiencing it 
may, without losing his conscious- 
ness, be rendered for a short time 
quite indifferent to pains or sorrows. 
With us experiments of this kind 
can be continued only for a very 
short time; but they suggest me- 
thods by which the Creator, acting 
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continually on the air in a w 
which our bodies could bear, might 
turn our lives into periods of 
supreme joy, or of the contrary, It 
may be added, that persons sub- 
jected by men to some of the 
agencies to which allusion has been 
made, have the time of their subjec- 
tion extended, to their apprehen- 
sion, very much beyond the dura- 
tion of it as measured by persons 
who are beyond the operation of the 
agent. For instance, a person who 
has been a minute or so under the 
operation of ether has felt, as his 
senses came back, a consciousness 
of a most blissful condition of long 
duration. This helps one to con- 
ceive how, by favour of the Supreme 
Being, creatures constituted as we 
now are might enjoy great happi- 
ness for an incalculable time. 

From the above we may readily 
pass to other kindred ideas, and 
reflect how, by altering our food, 
water, soil, climate, the Creator 
might still, by natural means, im- 
mensely add to our happiness or 
unhappiness. We are continually 
endeavouring ourselves to alter or 
adapt these means—viz., food, 
water, soil, climate—for our advan- 
tage, or what we think such; and 
we find that we can do very little. 
And, strangely enough, many of 
those who seem most intent upon 
gaining the advantages, are very 
little solicitous to obtain—indeed, 
only too often they scoff at the idea 
of obtaining—the favour of that 
Being, who can, by His Word, give 
us much more in these respects than 
we have ever thought of seeking! 


IV. 


But we may go a little farther in 
this direction than the conception 
of benefits to be obtained through 
alterations in the circumstances amid 
which our life is passed. We may 
imagine how we should rise in the 


scale of beings if our senses were to- 
be increased in scope, or if we should 
be gifted with additional senses. 
Much of our joy we obtain through 
our senses ; and it is easy to suppose 
that, were our organs sharpened, 
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and made of greater range, our joy 
might be augmented. For instance, 
could we see twice as far as we at 
resent see—could we hear more 
distinctly, and find greater delight 
jn sounds— could our taste and 
smell be made keener, and our touch 
be more distinguishing and more 
instructive, while at the same time 
our senses should not be offended 
so easily as they are now— we 
should have made a great advance 
towards a happier condition. 

For anything we know to the 
contrary, our bodies may be capable 
of owning more than five senses, 
though we have but five now. 
Those who believe the Scriptures 
know that man is made in the 
image of God: that is to say, in a 
form somehow resembling the form 
of God—not a perfect counterpart 
of Him, but a likeness which is at 
present undeniable, and which may, 
and will, at some future time, be 
largely increased. We should be- 
come very different beings from 
what we are if we were to receive 
only one additional sense. That 
we may in some sort estimate the 
advantage we should enjoy through 
possession of a sixth sense, it may 
be well to consider the case of those 
who have only four senses. Through 
natural defect, or by deprivation of 
the necessary organs, many of our 
kind have, under the existing dis- 
pensation, only four senses. We 
know at what a disadvantage the 
unfortunate blind or deaf being 
stands as compared with the race 
generally; and this notwithstand- 
ing the efforts made by the sound 
part of the community to reduce to 
minima the effects of individual 
privations. But imagine a whole 
community that should be blind or 
deaf, with no seeing or hearing 
member to lend aid, and think then 
in what a degraded condition it 
would be sunk, as compared with a 
community in enjoyment, generally, 
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of the five senses! No comfort, no 
progress, a faint perception only of 
things as we know them. Indeed 
it may be fairly said that a com- 
munity such as we suppose must be 
far lower in the scale of being than 
we ourselves now are. And this 
great difference would result from 
our possession of a sense which the 
other community, by the hypothe- 
sis, would not have. 

If we suppose a sixth sense con- 
ferred upon us, then we must 
imagine ourselves to be as much 
in advance of what we at present 
are, as we, with our five senses, are 
in advance of a community with 
only four. In ‘other words, we 
probably should, if we could be 
gifted with a sixth sense, rise im- 
measurably in the scale of beings. 
We should do this physically, and 
have, no doubt, greater control of 
matter, so as to make life more 
pleasant. But we should also, it 
is presumed, enjoy an_ increased 
moral perception which would en- 
able us to supersede by higher views, 
the beliefs which we now acknow- 
ledge on moral subjects. Our ideas 
of even moral truths are obtained, 
as philosophers tell us, through our 
five senses. We should probably 
see these truths in different lights 
if we were enabled to estimate them 
through the media of six senses 
instead of five.- Our standard of 
judgment would be altered. What 
is at present accepted as moral truth 
might, under the operation of the 
additional sense, be found to be 
no longer true in the new and en- 
lightened state. 

Should a race of deaf mutes 
become endued with the sense of 
hearing, which, as may be sup- 
posed, would bring with it the 
power of speech, it must of neces- 
sity make an altogether new esti- 
mate of created things. It must 
also largely extend its moral per- 
ceptions, and would undoubtedly 
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modify its old ideas as to truth 
and necessity; for now it will 
have passed the limits of its old 
field of knowledge, and be no longer 
confined to the narrow means of 
judging on which its old concep- 
tions were formed. So we, if we 
were to be gifted with a sixth 
sense as instructive as the sense of 
hearing, would surely change our 
ideas of all material things; nay, 
we should in all probability change 
our views of moral truths, or what 
we had been accustomed to regard 
as such. We might come to per- 
ceive that two and two do not of 
necessity always make’ four, and 
that it is possible for the same 
thing to be and not to be; for, be 
it remembered that what any class 
of beings may call truth, means 
simply what to the apprehension 
and judgment of that class appears 
to be evident and incontrovertible. 

If we only reflect that the axioms 
and propositions which we regard 
as absolute and not to be doubted 
of or disputed, are so only to beings 
with the same faculties as ourselves, 
we shail be cautious in what we 
say of the same things when looked 
at by beings who have more numer- 
ous and more powerful means of 
viewing them. 

Contemplation of this belief will 
lead to the conviction that our 
minds and bodies, although they 
are at present much restricted as to 
their perception, might be grant- 
ed far higher power; and those 
powers might bring to us happi- 
ness or misery to an inconceivable 
extent; or it might be that the 
taking away of powers would be 
the cause of misery. The giant 
stature and the long lives which 
were known before the Flood may 
have been made to cease through a 
change in the composition of the 
air, or a change in other circum- 
stances amid which human life is 
maintained. And if we go back 


from before the Flood to before the 
Fall, we find a still superior condi- 
tion of the race which was taken 
away concurrently with, if not 
wholly by means of, changes in 
the circamstances of existence, 
“Cursed be the ground for thy 
sake.” This must mean that the 
soil of the earth should be g0 
altered that it might no longer 
contribute to the maintenance of 
that strength and that exalted con- 
dition which had obtained before, 
What has been may be again; so 
that one who has studied the Scrip- 
tures ought to have no difficulty 
in imagining how the Almighty 
might restore to our race its old 
superiority. 

If we add to the thought which 
has just been suggested, by sup- 
posing that our senses might be 
strengthened, or increased in num- 
ber, under favourable  circum- 
stances, then we may conceive 
how a higher kind as well asa 
higher degree of happiness, might 
be bestowed on us; for increase of 
perception, as it must elevate and 
ennoble the creature, would in all 
probability bring happiness with it, 
That we know most imperfectly 
now must be the conviction of 
every serious thinker; but that 
we shall one day know in a more 
satisfying manner, is the hope of 
every believer. St. Paul says that 
we know in part; but when that 
which is perfect is come, then that 
which is in part shall be done away, 
—done away, however, only in the 
sense of being eclipsed by the new 
and greater knowledge, as is mani- 
fest from the illustration which he 
uses to explain his meaning; for 
he goes on to say,—“ When I was 
a child, I spake as a child, 1 un- 
derstood as a child, I thought as a 
child; but when I became a man, 
I put away childish things.” The 
experience and the superior judg 
ment of the full-grown man made 
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the inferior, and often incorrect, 
perception of the child give place 
to it. So will our imperfect know- 
ledge give place when that which 
is perfect shall have come. The 
- perfect knowledge will be a great 


He who has taught his mind to 
apprehend how the intelligence 
which made the worlds must sur- 
pass that of any inhabitant of this 
world, not in degree only but in 
kind also, will readily acknowledge 
the presumption, the absurdity, of 
a man passing any judgment upon 
the creation, or maintenance of the 
universe, or of any part of it. The 
Psalmist says, “Thou thoughtest 
wickedly that I am even such a 
one as thyself.” The Creator is so 
infinitely beyond us in every way: 
He looks at His work with an un- 
derstanding so immeasurably more 
highly informed than ours, that 
probably there is not any admitted 
fact or truth equally apprehended 
by both sides, so that it may be 
called common ground, fit to be 
used as the starting-point of such 
an argument. The same, in an- 
other degree, may be said of us in 
comparison with the beings whom 
the Creator employs in ordering 
His work and doing His pleasure. 

God, as we are told, can make 
things that are not as though they 
were. Again, though certain things 
may be impossible to men, all things 
are possible with God. These texts 
seem to point to the different powers 
of regarding things, of which men- 
tion has been made above. If we 
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reward; and if it be accompanied 
by a greatly exalted condition of 
the body, the state of the recipient 
of these accessions may be thought 
of as vastly more desirable than 
the state in which we now are. 


go on to remember how God sen- 
tences the heart of a people to be 
made gross, so that they shall not 
see with their eyes, nor hear with 
their ears, nor understand with their 
hearts, we get evidence that He 
does choose sometimes to act upon 
the human powers of perception— 
in this instance, by restricting them ; 
but in the case of the young man 
who, at the prayer of the prophet, 
had his eyes opened that he might 
see, and who saw sights which, in 
the ordinary condition of his senses, 
he could not see, the powers of per- 
ception were increased. Further, 
we have been taught that the light 
which is in us may be made dark- 
ness; which must mean that God, 
if we deserve it, will take away our 
power of truly regarding things, 
So that by effecting a change in 
our perceptions, He may, to our 
apprehension, change the whole 
universe, and may confer much 
happiness or misery. And a cor- 
ollary on this is, that scorners who 
fancy that they can contend with 
God, can only do so to their con- 
fusion; for the very weapons with 
which they strive—to wit, their 
perception of facts and truths— 
are in the power of Him whom 
they choose to make their adver- 
sary. 


VI. 


Man was commissioned to re- 
plenish the earth and to subdue it. 
As long as he confines his studies, 
or experiments, or speculations, to 
the sensible things of the world, he 
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_is within his appointed sphere. His 


subject is such as all his fellow-men 
may comprehend to the same extent 
as he, and by means of exactly 
similar senses and mental percep- 
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tions. He is, according to human 
ideas, qualified to deal with it. 
Man is also, to some extent, per- 
mitted to understand the motions, 
gravity, size, &c., of the other 

eavenly bodies which form parts 
of the universe in which our earth 
has place. These heavenly bodies 
were to be “for signs and for sea- 
sons, and for days and for years,” 
There is our warrant for pursuing 
the science of astronomy. It is 
clear that with us this science must 
be strictly limited. 

But once man begins to deal 
with that which is not of the 
visible and material universe, he is 
outside of the scope of his capacity 
—he is dealing with that of which 
his senses tell him little or nothing, 
and concerning which he and his 
fellow-men have not necessarily a 
common perception. Any two men 
in possession of ordinary senses, 
have probably ideas of a tree or of 
a hill which, if not absolutely iden- 
tical, are so nearly the same as to 
allow of their reasoning accurately 
on those two subjects, and to allow 
of the one understanding thorough- 
ly the utterances of the other in 
regard to the same two. But when 
they attempt to converse concern- 
ing things which their perceptions 
have never presented to them, and 
of which, Sauken, they can hold 
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only indistinct, and probably dis- 
crepant ideas, their conversation 
cannot reciprocate knowledge, or 
prove truths, but must be confus. 
ing, and therefore unprofitable, 

We mortals cannot form in our 
minds an idea of infinity. We 
talk of it, it is true, and may sup- 
= that we know what it means; 
ut a little reflection will show any 
one of us that it is too much for 
his mind to grasp. The reason 
why we use words signifying in- 
finity is probably this—that, as it 
is incomprehensible to all of us 
alike, and we are all equally far 
from the conception of it, no great 
confusion can arise among us from 
naming it. But everything that 
our senses have ever presented to 
our minds is finite. If we try to 
contemplate a thing without a be 
ginning, our powers fail us: they 
are not at present capable of con- 
ceiving such a thing. Now it 
ought to follow from this undoubt- 
ed truth that we are quite incap- 
able of duly estimating the works, 
the designs, or the decrees of an 
infinite being. When at the thresh- 
old, as it were, of our reflection, 
we find that we are balked by the 
incomprehensibility of the Being 
whom we would criticise, it seems 
only prudent to withdraw from 
attempts at judging. 


VIL 


If there were no exception to the 
above proposition concerning man’s 
proper sphere it would go to de- 
monstrate that men have no right, 
or that it is useless and unprofit- 
able for men, to occupy themselves 
with ideas or thoughts about God 
or angels, about heaven or hell, 
Bat there are exceptions. Over 
and above the knowledge which 
his senses give to nearly every one 
of us, the Creator has thought fit 
to give us a limited information re- 


garding Himself, and regarding 
other beings who to our senses are 


imperceptible. His work, His char- _ 
acter, and His intentions have, by 
revelation, been partially communi- 
cated to us. We never could have 
learned these except they had been 
revealed; and now that they are 
revealed, they are independent of 
the evidence of our senses, and rest 
entirely upon belief or faith. It is 
impossible to force this belief or 
faith upon the mind as one might 
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force an obvious truth regarding a 
tree or a hill—that is, by appealing 
to the senses, or to the maxims on 
which human minds are known to 
be agreed ; and it is impossible to 
force it away by human methods 
from a mind of which it has posses- 
sion. Concerning these matters, 


then, we can know only so much 
as has been told us; we cannot by 
the inductive method advance from 
one proof or fact to another proof 
or fact, simply because our powers 
are incapable of dealing with the 
subjects. 


VIII. 


But to return to the considera- 
tion of our senses. If there be one 
proposition about which all classes, 
all sects, and all ages have been 

eed, it is that our senses play us 
false, either because they do not in- 
form us of the whole truth regard- 
ing things, or because they give us 
wrong ideas of them. We like and 
dislike things on the evidence of 
our senses, and ofttimes we discover 
how worthless that evidence was, 
The correction of an unjust dislike 
is less remarked than the perishing 
of an affection and desire; it is this 
perishing which has brought hu- 
man minds into consent. The value 
of those things on which we set 
our hearts is apt to diminish or to 
disappear after they have been at- 
tained; it lasts only so long as, or 
a little longer than, they remain 
beyond our reach. With attain- 
ment comes a closer view, and with 
the closer view disappointment. 


“Tis an old lesson, Time approves it 


true; 
And they who know it best deplore 
it most; 
When all is won that all desire to 
woo, 


As has been said above, we de- 
vote much of our thought and 
energy to the science and art of 
strengthening our bodies and pro- 
longing our lives. Yet many of 
our most zealous sanitarians would, 


we fear, be offended if one should 


oe ee? prize is hardly worth the 


Either, then, our race was cre- 
ated with very deceitful perceptions, 
or it has degenerated in this respect. 
Many will say that the obliquity of 
our perceptions is an effect of the 
Fall—part of the “sorrow” in which 
we have been condemned to eat of 
the earth’s produce all the days of 
ourlife. The teaching of Scripture 
most decidedly is that we are to 
distrust and to overrule the prompt- 
ings of our senses, taking great care 
how we yield to bodily desires, 
and controlling all desires within 
bounds. Now if it should be deem- 
ed that our senses should, so to 
speak, return to their allegiance, 
and urge us only to what may be 
of enduring satisfaction, and not 
followed by disappointment and re- 
pentance, we should be delivered at 
once from a wilderness of pitfalls, 
and introduced to a state the relief 
and delight of which it is impossible 
to measure. Here then, again, is a 
conceivable method by which the 
Creator might, if it should so please 
Him, add immensely to our happi- 
ness. 


say to them, “If health and length 
of days be your objects, why not 
follow directly after eternal life?” 
The eternal life set before us in 
the Scriptures would appear to be 
not exactly what they want, They 
would like to prolong by a few’ 
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years, and to make more healthy 
while it lasts, the life on this side 
of the grave—the life concerning 
which thoughtful men are continu- 
ally inquiring whether it be worth 
living! But they would attain 
their object as the men in the 
plain of Shinar attempted to attain 
theirs: they would, by their own 
talents and their own right hands, 
get control over the days of the 
—_ of our pilgrimage. Yet how 
ittle they have found themselves 
able to do for us! 

Now it is worth remembering in 
its simplicity that the offer of the 
New Testament is in two words— 
Eternal Life. We say it is worth 
remembering, because many are apt, 
as we believe, to be so absorbed in 
the study of doctrines and of the 
mysteries of religion that they do 
not keep their attention with suffi- 
cient precision on the great and 
distinct object which is set before 


x. 


If men would take into serious 
consideration the immense amount 
of failure and disappointment which 
there is in the world, they would 
be less disposed to exercise their 
intellects on subjects which lie out- 
side of the world. For the con- 
templation of our frequent dis- 
comfiture, when dealing with things 
which our minds are able to grasp, 
ought to show the folly of busying 
ourselves with speculations and in- 
quiries which extend far beyond 
the limits to which we have power 
to we them. 

ne reason why our endless fail- 
ures do not moderate our investiga- 
tions and criticisms is, that very 
many of us think it a wrong and 
inexpedient thing ever to admit 
that earnest, energetic, persevering 
endeavours can result in failure. 
Accordingly there are teachers who 
exhort us all to go on, never doubt- 


the Christian world. We are aware, 
too, that there are many pious per- 
sons who think that it is lowering 
the character of their service to 
God to suppose it is offered and 
paid for the sake of reward; and 
these persons would have us under- 
stand that they see in the practice 
of Christian duties, and in the fol- 
lowing of their great example, 
sufficient attraction without  re- 
quiring the hope of reward to keep 
them constant in well-doing. Yet, 
whatever attraction there may be 
in holiness itself, certain it is that 
God has seen fit to hold out eternal 
life as the reward of men who 
believe in His Word and live up 
to their belief. Those who take 
such pains to prolong this mortal 
life, act inconsistently if they do 
not bestow some thought on this 
subject of a life everlasting, which, 
unless the Scripture should be un- 
true, is attainable. 


ing, with whatever our hands may 
have found to do, and assure us 
that, if we faint not, we must cer- 
tainly at last conquer success. All 
who may have failed, as our men- 
tors are able to show us clearly, 
have done so through some defect 
of their own, which it was in their 
power to correct. Some have laid 
down distinct rules for those who 
are resolved to succeed: they have 
only to follow these, and attain 
the goal of their ambition. Yet 
those who succeed are very few, 
and probably but few of those few 
will be found to have succeeded by 
following the infallible rules. The 
circumstances amid which a man 
may be placed must have much to 
do with the fruit which his télents 
may bear. A man of great mili- 
tary capacity could not have been 
distinguished if he had been a 
subject of Solomon. Financiers 
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and preachers, however capable, 
had little chance of making a 
name in the days of the French 
Revolution: a rope-dancer of the 
first ability would only have been 
looked upon as an offence and a 
scandal during the reign of the 
Puritans in England. But not to 
speak only of periods wherein, from 
the condition of the minds of men, 
particular abilities must be of small 
account, we may observe how small 
an accident may, in any time, thwart 
the best-laid projects or disable the 
most accomplished person. Some- 
thing more than ability and pra- 
dence is wanted to insure success. 
The most successful men have al- 
ways owed something to what many 
choose to call fortune. But who 
is Fortune? Fortune surely to 
modern apprehension means an in- 
visible overruling power which can 
bring to nought the most promis- 


ing designs, or can lead inferior 
designs to good effect,—which can 
deny the battle to the strong, or 
give the race to the slow. 

An eminent writer has said that 
the history of our species is made 


up of little except crimes and 
errors.. If this be true, it does 
not give much encouragement to 
them who would like to command 
success. It is undoubted that 
many a man has acquired great 
station or great reputation; but 
how did the acquisition come 
about !—that is the question. An- 
other question is, For every one 
who succeeds, how many, equally 
desirous of success, chance to fail ? 
We have spoken of those who tell 
us of the sure way to succeed; but 
we imagine there are tens of thou- 
sands who could tell, if they would, 
of the impossibility of succeeding, 
toil and ponder as they wall 
They have risen early, and late 
taken rest, and eaten the bread of 
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carefulness; but their labour was 
in vain. They have seen others 
prevail without using a tenth of 
the efforts which they have used, 
and they have asked bitterly why 
one man’s industry and devotion 
to his work was not to be repaid 
as well as another’s. 

None of us chooses the period at 
which his earthly career shall be 
run; none of us can choose the 
kind of ability which shall be dis- 
tinguishingly his. The man who 
happens to live in a generation 
wherein his special gifts are in de- 
mand has a great advantage over 
the man whose contemporaries hap- 
pen to be indifferent to his special 
gifts. So that here are two most 
important articles nearly affecting 
his chances of success, with regard 
to which a man is entirely at the 
mercy of another power—a power 
which many a one will call his for- 
tune or his fate. These two arti- 
cles are cited here as being two 
which will be readily admitted 
to be not within one’s own con- 
trol; but there are numbers of 
other conditions, all beyond a man’s 
choosing, which must ‘exercise a 
vast influence on his career inde- 
pendently of his abilities and of his 
industry. For instance, the nation 
into which he may be born, the 
means and influence which may be 
available to gain him education and 
early encouragement, the guides or 
the company by which he may be 
swayed. It is certainly true that 
some men have risen to eminence 
in spite of very great disadvantages 
and difficulties, but it does not fol- 
low that they prevailed purely 
through the strength of their own 
determination. If they were not 
endowed with those advantages 
which most obviously make for suc- 
cess, they must have had in unusual 
measure patience, energy, fortitude, 


1 Macaulay in his essay on Hallam’s ‘Constitutional History.’ 
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which were not the product of their 
own wills, 

Seing, then, that every success- 
ful man must be indebted for his 
success to a power which is be- 
“wae his control and his compre- 

ension, would it not be more 
reasonable and more becoming, to 
look for assistance in our under- 
takings other than what we may 
derive from our own talents or our 
own exertion? It is not meant by 
this that we should relax our rea- 
sonable endeavours and sit with 
folded arms waiting for the favours 
of fortune. That is an extreme 
attitude, not to be commended any 
more than one of presumptuous 
self-confidence. Honest effort is to 
be encouraged and persisted in; 
but it is to be encouraged by fair 
arguments and true predictions. 
The prediction that any prescribed 
rocess will insure success in any 
walk of life whatever, is one which 
no mortal should venture to make. 
At the same time it is known, as 


a fruit of experience, that success 
comes but seldom to the idle and 
indifferent. 

Thus, then, it is plain that a man 
cannot, try as he may, shape his 
own career, although the career is 
of this world, all the products and 
affairs of which his senses can deal 
with. If he is thus helpless and 
uncertain in his own sphere wherein 
he is experienced, and which he is 
commissioned to subdue, how can 
he hope to establish any truth with 
— to regions outside of his 
sphere, and whereof he has no ex- 
perience? He may make plausible 
strictures which may seem forcible 
to some of his fellows whose means 
of judging are as limited as his 
own; but how would these stric- 
tures appear to beings who may 
be conversant with worlds beyond 
the earth and with the world of 
spirits? Angels, we trow, would 
not think highly of a man’s hints 
for the better government of the 
universe ! 


XI, 


To complain of a man’s own par- 
ticular lot, or of the condition of 
men in general on the earth, is, in 
a measure, to make suggestions for 
the better government of the uni- 
verse. The complainant may stop 
at his own case, or at the case of 
his species, and refrain from all 
meddling or cavilling beyond the 
things which immediately concern 
himself or his race. Yet still he is 
reproaching his Maker, and lament- 
ing that things are not other than 
they are. It is absolutely useless 
to say, “‘ Why hast thou made me 
thus?’ And it is worse than use- 
less, because complaint and re- 

roach are more likely to bring 

urther evil than to bring about the 
removal of the ills that are. Our 
ignorance here is a bar to just com- 
prehension of our own case as much 


as it is a disqualification for judging 
of things foreign to human nature, 
We cannot, except by revelation, 
obtain a clue to the comprehension 
of our being, how it has become 
painful, how it might be made less 
sad. We know that we are in some 
mysterious manner bound to life— 
that our nature dreads and abhors 
the only gate by which we can pass 
away from our present existence, 
while at the same time we may be 
often conscious of an utter weari- 
ness and intolerance of the ills be 
longing to it; but we are quite 
incapable of determining by what 
change, great or small, we shall 
become happier, or less happy, 
beings than we are. That ch 

can be in the knowledge of peo 
Him who made us. Clearly, there 
fore, if we would have our condition 
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changed for a less deplorable one, 
we should seek the favour of our 
Maker, not brave and incense Him. 
But if we do not know Him nor 
concerning Him? Then the sooner 
we commence to search for Him 


the better. If we fail in om quest, 
we are only where we were before. 
If we succeed, we shall have become 
acquainted with the only Being who 
can do us any good. 


XII. 


There are two momentous ques- 
tions with which men have been, 
and are, prone to occupy themselves, 
and the brooding over which has 
added perplexity and discontent to 
their inevitable sufferings, and often 
led them into presumptuous sin. 
These two are, Why are we con- 
demned to eat of the fruit of the 
ground in sorrow all the days of 
our life? and, Why is there such 
inequality in the distribution of 
this world’s goods? Answers to 
the two, and especially to the lat- 
ter, have been forthcoming ever 
since the youth of the world; they 
have formed the basis of systems 
of philosophy; they have inspired 
dreamers in the art of government ; 
and they have furnished themes in 
abundance to those thinkers whom 
we term moralists. To this day a 
writer who can deal with them in 
a novel and ingenious style can 
command a vast amount of -atten- 
tion. And yet we are no nearer 
to a satisfactory answer than were 
our ancestors in the first century 
of man’s existence. The amount 
of attention commanded by every 
plausible writer who deals with the 
questions gives proofs of the pre- 
dominant interest which we feel in 
the subjects. Baffled a thousand 
imes in our inquiry, we are ready 
© recommence it whenever a new 


guide may offer complete or partial 
solutions, 

Yet, up to the minute of this 
present writing, the answers are 
undiscoverable as ever they were. 
Wisdom, therefore, would seem to 
counsel a cessation from the -in- 
quiry. We must admit that na- 
ture is much indisposed to a cessa- 
tion, and is most easily enticed to 
return. But then we have learned 
that there are many tendencies of 
nature which it behoves us to resist 
and counteract. There is a moral 
certainty that we shall never by 
taking thought find out these se- 
crets, any more than we can add a 
cubit to our stature or make a hair 
black or white. And it appears 
best to accept the truths without 
filing our minds to ascertain why 
they are true. For, inasmuch as 
we shall not satisfy our desire, time 
will be unprofitably spent in inquir- 
ing: and inasmuch as we may grow 
impatient and presumptuous from 
meditating these high and mysteri- 
ous arguments, the result may be 
worse than mere waste of time and 
disappointment. Let us be certain 
that to the end of the present dis- 
pensation life will be passed in sor- 
row; and that we shall know no 
more than we do now why this is 
ordained, or why lots of such di- 
verse complexion fall to our kind. 


XIII, 


We are taught by the prayer 
which has been given to us that 
God’s will is done in heaven, but 
that it is not generally done on 


earth. Men, as we know, are by 
nature disinclined to do God’s will; 
and men’s disobedience is common- 
ly understood, as we conceive, to 
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be the thing pointed at in the 
Lord’s Prayer as contrary to it. 
Men do not usually, when they 
think of the opposition to, or the 
non-execution of, the Divine will, 
attribute the failure to anything 
except the perverseness of their 
kind. What the writer means is, 
that we rarely think of immaterial 
beings as refusing or neglecting to 
do the entire will of God. Yet we 
fre nowhere told that men are the 
only beings who fail to do that will 
upon the earth; indeed we have dis- 
tinct information that evil spirits 
have power to thwart, oppose, and 
confuse upon the earth, the order 
which seems good to the Almighty 
mind. The most fearful instance 
of this is the temptation which the 
devil presumed to set before our 
Lord. It did not show that an 


evil spirit could assail in the same 
way any being other than human 


(because it was His incarnation 
which laid our Lord open to the 
temptation); but it did show that 
there are other beings beside men 
who are the causes that God’s will 
is not done here. And we must 
remember that the devil boasted 
that he was allowed to dispose of 
those things which to most of us 
are objects of desire. As long as 
he has such influence as that, it is 
impossible that God’s will can be 
done or nearly done—nay, it is 
impossible but that His will must 
remain undone. 

The history of Job gives the next 
important account of the manner 
in which the things of the earth 
are given up, as it were (at any rate 
occasionally), to the enmity of the 
evil one. Satan may be said to 
have absolutely rioted in the afflic- 
tions which he heaped on the patri- 
arch. Untoward accidents, as we 
call them, may often, in this man- 
ner, be the direct work of Satan. 
It is a fearful thing to think of the 
manner in which, and the degree 
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in which, he may punish a man 
who may be given over to hig 
plagues. Possibly such an o 
tunity as he got against Job may 
rarely be accorded to him; yet here 
is evidence that the best of men are 
not absolutely safe from his practi- 
cal enmity. Under what a sentence 
must, then, the world be labouring, 
when the devil can work so mu 
evil to its inhabitants ! 

But even where the agency of 
devils may not operate, there are 
still supposable ways in which 
God’s will may be left undone, 
or may be imperfectly done, even 
when there is not positive rebellion 
against it. We are, it is believed, 
much disposed to assume that all 
the deeds of spirits who are not 
devils are perfectly done in entire 
obedience to the Almighty decrees. 
This is undoubtedly the case in 
heaven, at all times, and the case 
on earth, when Providence is pleased 
to have it so. But on the earth, 
where God’s will is not everywhere 
done, we have no warrant for sup- 
posing that even the servants of 
God are invariably faultless, atten- 
tive, accurate, and zealous. Nay, 
it is supposable that here, where 
everything is so out of its normal 
condition, orders of angels may be 
employed who.are, like ourselves, 
capable of negligence, ignorance, 
error, partiality, want of judgment, 
and who may thus, without direct 
evil intention, cause confusion and 
damage. 

We are told that God “ chargeth 
His angels with folly.” This charge 
can hardly be made against those 
beings who are employed where His 
will is thoroughly done; but spirits, 
whose duties are on the earth, may 
lie open to it. Again, we are told 
that there are certain things—re 
lating to the times signified im 
momentous prophecies regardi 
the redemption—which the pie 
desire to look into. This shows 
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that there is a limit to the know- 
ledge even of angels; and that some 
angels are afflicted with the same 
curiosity which is such a peril to 
mankind—they are not contented 
to be unacquainted with things 
which it is not given them to 
know, but desire to look into them. 
If spirits employed on this globe 
be indeed incapable in any of the 
ways suggested, then the cross and 
yexatious manner in which things 
are continually falling out is ac- 
counted for. 

Now, that the spirits who, by 
God’s appointment, have to do with 
this earth may be imperfect, is evi- 
denced by different Scriptural inci- 
dents. We have the record of “a 
lying spirit” undertaking, and per- 
mitted, to persuade Ahab to go up 
to Ramoth-Gilead to his destruc- 
tion ; and we have the fracas which 
took place in presence of Ahab and 
Jehoshaphat between the prophets 
Micaiah and Zedekiah, each of 
them depreciating the spirit which 
informed the other. Jonah doubted 
the spirit which urged him to pro- 
phesy against Nineveh; and Oba- 
diah thought that it was unsafe 
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to tell his master that Elijah was 
at hand, because the spirit of the. 
Lord might suddenly carry Elijah 
away, and make it appear as if 
Obadiah had spoken falsely. It is 
held by many that individuals have 
guardian angels; and it is certainly 
stated in Scripture that certain 
countries are, or have been, under 
angelic charge. Thus Persia had 
its angel; there was an angel that 
stood for the Jews. Now as men 
and nations have opposing interests, 
the angels who may “stand for 
them,” if they have defect of char- 
acter at all, may often cause com- 
plications and quarrels. 

It would thus appear that we are 
in this world subject (with strict 
limitations probably) not only to 
the machinations of evil spirits who 
work directly for our hurt, but also 
to the errors of careless and igno- 
rant spirits, who may not be in 
intention hostile, but who are, in 
fact, sometimes very mischievous. 
No wonder, then, that misfortunes 
and perplexities should be so com- 
mon among us, or that mundane 
affairs should so often appear to be 
the sport of blind chance. 


XIV. 


The amount of sorrow which we 
see in the world has, to the minds 
of many men, appeared so appal- 
ling as to make them impatient of 
their lives, to make them open and 
blasphemous rebels against Provi- 
dence, or bitter scoffers at all who 
can see any good in a dispensation 
which has in it so much that is 
penal. Nobody can dispute the 
proposition that we are all born to 
sorrow; but it is to most of us a 
sorrow that can be endured for the 
time that we are called upon to 
bear with it: and without doubt, 
it is a sorrow which, by brooding 
over it, and refusing to look at the 
portion and the means of happi- 


ness which are possible amid all 
this tribulation, can be very much 
magnified to our apprehensions. 
If any good could come of thus 
dwelling upon the miseries to which 
we are born,—if we could by taking 
thought render ourselves less liable 
to them, or arrive at an understand- 
ing of the conditions of that exist- 
ence which has been hitherto such 
a mystery,—there might be some 
excuse for the pessimism which 
some are so fond of cherishing and 
teaching. But as there is not the 
smallest prospect of our finding out 
the full reason or the remedy while 
the present dispensation endures, 
it is surely unwise to make that 
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which is already painful more pain- 

.ful by looking exclusively at the 
pains, by fretting ourselves con- 
tinually with mourning over our 
evil case, or by growing reckless 
and defiant from the wrong which 
we persuade ourselves that we 
suffer. 

Unhappy as our lot must be ad- 
mitted to be, it is only reasonable 
that we should take just account of 
the measure of gratification which, 
in the cases of most of us, is mixed 
with the sorrow. The great amount 
of misery which we may feel or 
witness is not a sufficient apology 
for shutting our minds to the many 
sources of enjoyment which are 
open to mankind. We English live 
in a damp uncertain climate, which 
in many ways mars our plans and 
our undertakings, and often inter- 
feres with our health; but we 
should think that Englishman un- 
reasonable who, with many means 
of making life pleasant accessible 
to him, should refuse to avail him- 
self of any, and give himself up to 
useless regrets and reproaches on 
his native air. Most things have 
a bright side; and to find out the 
bright sides of those things which 
concern us is a pursuit which will 
be found remunerative. It is no 
doubt for the purpose of correcting 
despondency, caused by the inevit- 
able sorrow of the world, that the 
service of the Church of England 
contains a prayer for a due sense 
of all God’s mercies. It will often 
be found that the greatest grum- 
blers are not they who have suffered 
most; and that others whose cup 
of affliction has been full can be 
resigned and hopeful. It is neither 
wholesome nor right to be for ever 
bemoaning our hard fate as inhabi- 
tants of this world. We are here 
not by our own appointment, but 
by the will of an irresistible power ; 
our time here is limited, whether 
we love our life or hate it. The 


Power that created us may be made 
our friend, and a wise man ywill 
endeavour to make it so. One can 
see only folly in separating our 
selves from the only Being who 
can improve our condition, because 
that condition is not at present 
altogether to our liking. 

It is especially expedient to dis. 
cipline our minds as above, because 
many fascinating writers of the pre- 
sent day take great delight in point- 
ing out to us the many forms of 
misery to which we are born, and 
complain eloquently of our suffer 
ings—particularly when, to our ap- 
prehension, those sufferings seem to 
be unmerited. It is observable, too, 
that writers who can ably portray 
the evils which are inseparable from 
our existence, and what we suffer 
from them, meet a ready welcome 
from very many classes of men, 
The writings do not, as is always 
confessed, make the mystery of our 
condition any clearer; but there 
would seem to be a pleasure in 
having our common liability to 
suffering, and our helplessness and 
the mystery of our being, set 
forth pathetically or cynically. The 
authors strike a chord in our nature 
which is very ready to vibrate in 
unison with all they have to say. 
Most of us who have thought at 
all have been perplexed by the pro- 
blems of our own nature, and we 
greedily give attention to thinkers 
who are able to show us our own 
thoughts in clear and agreeable 
language. As long as that — 
forth of our thoughts is calcula 
to make us wiser, or more prudent, 
or more contented, there can be no 
objection to our being entertained 
therewith; but when it is so col- 
oured as to make us rebellious, or 
reckless, or callous, it must be pro- 
ductive of much harm. Clever 
authors, when they are enjoying 
the gratification of popularity, do 
not, perhaps, sufficiently consider 
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‘that their success has been obtained 


by unsettling the minds, and em- 
bittering the existence, of many 
who, but for them, would have re- 
mained undisturbed in their belief. 
And readers, if they are wise, will 
rather forego the pleasure of agree- 
able and sympathetic reading, than 
yield to the charms of authors who 
beguile them of their peace of mind 
while furnishing amusement for 
idle hours. 

How little real knowledge is lost 
by refraining from a study of this 
kind may be learned from the fol- 
lowing passage, which we extract 
from Lord Macaulay’s essay on 
Ranke’s ‘ History of the Popes :’— 


“Then, again, all the great enigmas 
which perplex the natural theologian 
are the same in all ages. The ingen- 
uity of a people just emerging from 
barbarism is quite sufficient to pro- 
pound those enigmas. The genius of 


Locke or Clarke is quite unable to 
solve them. It is a mistake to imag- 
ine that subtle speculations touching 
the Divine attributes, the origin of 
evil, the necessity of human actions, 
the foundation of moral obligation, 
imply any high degree of intellectuab 
culture. Such speculations, on the 
contrary, are in a peculiar manner the 
delight of intelligent children and of 
half-civilised men. The number of 
boys is not small who, at fourteen, 
have thought enough on these ques- 
tions to be fully entitled: to the praise 
which Voltaire gives to Zadig: ‘J7 en 
savait ce qu'on en a su dans tous les 
ages; c'est q dire, fort peu de chose.’ 
The Book of Job shows that, long 
before letters and arts were known 
to Ionia, these vexing questions were 
debated with no common skill and 
eloquence under the tents of the Idu- 
mean emirs; nor has human reason, 
in the course of three thousand years, 
discovered any satisfactory solution of 
the riddles which perplexed Eliphaz 
and Zophar.” 


XV. 


The stationary condition of hu- 
man knowledge regarding the great 
questions above stated in the quo- 
tation from Macaulay, does not 
stand alone as an example of the 
very limited scope of human in- 
tellect—or rather, of human infor- 
mation—when the mind attempts 
to operate beyond the barriers which 
have been assigned to it. 

There are other inquiries which 
men have been fond of pursuing, 
but to which decisive answers are 
not likely to be found. “Does 
matter exist independently of the 
perception of sentient beings, or 
is it only a presentment of the 
senses?” There is opportunity for 
the finest and most ingenious argu- 


ments on both sides of the ques- 
tion; but we are unfortunately so 
in the power of the senses, that we 
know nothing naturally except 
what they witness, and if they 
play us false in this matter, we 
cannot convict them of doing so. 
Whichever way the truth may lie, 
it cannot be of much practical im- 
portance, and man can do his duty 
in this life under the supposition 
that either side may be right. The 
best use to make of the speculation 
is to reflect how closely restricted 
our intellectual vision is, and how 
unfit we are to contend with beings 
of broader ken and higher percep- 
tions. 


xvVI. 


It is possible that hundreds may 
be reading this winter papers on 
popular science wherein may occur 


sneers at religion, or doubts as to 
the accuracy of Scriptural state- 
ments—to the verification of which 
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science cannot find its way. It 
might be useful, and it could be 
by no means unfair, if a reader 
who may discover passages of scep- 
tical indication were to consider 
that the writer who is perplexing 
him concerning these high subjects 
cannot tell him any more than a 
een omen or a child can—how 
e exists, by what means he pos- 
sesses the power of regarding the 
works of the Creator at all, or 
whether he may enjoy that power 
for another minute. Although 
such a writer may make more 
ingenious use than an ordinary 
man would of the means which 
mortals have of judging of the work 
of higher beings, yet he can have 
but a limited—a very limited— 
view: not his abilities only, but his 
disabilities — his defect of vision, 
his ignorance, his brief experience, 
his human weakness—should be 
weighed before he is allowed to 
lead us into his perplexities. The 
uestion asked long ago, Who art 
thou that repliest against God? 
should be carefully pondered, and 
judgment reserved until an answer 
to it can be framed. We know 
well that persons who get only an 
imperfect glimpse of a subject are 
not likely to understand it thorough- 
ly, or even fairly, and that they are 
incompetent to form conclusions 
regarding that subject, or to be 
guides to others as to the same 
subject. Let them tell us that 
they have thoroughly examined, 
and that they comprehend, these 
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momentous matters before they ask 
us to concur with them in any 
opinion which they may chance to 
have formed. 

The field of science is found to 
expand, not to contract, to our 
apprehensions the more we study 
it. Instead of our constant dis- 
coveries bringing us nearer to 4 
comprehension of the great whole, 
they fill us with the conviction 
that the whole can never be seen, 
The farther we advance, the farther 
off is the horizon of knowledge, 
It is only a modest and a reason- 
able thought that where so much 
remains to be learnt, and when we 
have so little prospect of becoming 
fully instructed, the very wisest of 
us is but a sorry guide as to the 
works or the intentions of superior 
beings. The discoveries of sages 
are in reality but the merest scra 
of truth; and we know how, in 
purely terrestrial things, a person 
who knows only one or two out of 
many facts concerning a case is apt 
to be misled. Certainly the won- 
derful things which science reveals 
to us year by year should make 
us only more reverent—more ad- 
mirers of the Author of the great 
works, and more distrustful of 
ourselves. 

It will be a pleasure to me if I 
can believe that men at other fire- 
sides have been led into trains of 
thought by suggestions from this 
fireside of mine. I have said my 
say, and have only to add my 
farewell. 
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Ir is only to be expected that, as 
facilities of locomotion increase, 
and knowledge extends, the grow- 
ing requirements of a civilisation 
for new summer and winter resorts 
should be met by the discovery of 
localities expressly adapted for the 
purpose. Thus, within the last 
few years, we have seen the Enga- 
dine created into a summer sani- 
tarium; and the popularity of 

pt as a winter residence has 
been steadily growing, and has pro- 
bably only received a temporary 
check owing to existing political 
events. In consequence, no doubt, 
of the greater numbers in quest of 
health and rest during the summer, 
and of the ease with which pleas- 
ant spots for the purpose of a ville- 
giatura may be discovered, they 
exist in almost infinite variety, 
and people may safely be left to 
themselves to find them. A winter 
abroad in a warm climate is amore 
serious matter. It inevitably in- 
volves a long journey; and in the 
degree in which the invalid travels 
south do the amenities of civilisa- 
tion cease, and the hardships in- 
cidental to comparative barbarism 
increase. I venture to think, there- 
fore, that whoever contributes a 
new idea in regard to the advan- 
tages held out by localities which 
are not generally known or recog- 
nised as winter or health resorts, 
may find his justification for so 
doing in the possible benefit he 
may be the means of conferring 
upon some of his fellow-creatures. 

_ On the Mediterranean, as a rule, 
just in proportion as you get quiet 
and economy do you get bad ac- 
commodation. The objection to 
Egypt is that, whether you stay in 
Cairo or go up the Nile, you merely 


exchange one very expensive alter- 
native for another. In the former 
case you have the choice of two, or 
at most three, hotels, crowded with 
tourists or visitors; in the latter, 
of a dahabeeyah or Cook’s steamer. 
Lodgings are out of the question, 
and so is travelling of any kind 
except by water. In Algiers, to 
have comfort, you must keep near 
the principal centre of civilisation. 
In the towns of Southern Europe 
the winter climate is generally too 
cold to meet all the requirements 
of those in search of a radical 
change. . It has long been a wonder 
to me that, under these circum- 
stances, the merits of the coast of 
Syria have not been more generally 
recognised, It is true that at the 
present moment there are only two 
places on that coast which offer the 
requisite accommodation, and this 
only on a limited scale; but the 
supply would meet the demand if 
a beginning were once made. 

These two places are Beyrout 
and Haifa. At Beyrout there are 
a couple of excellent hotels. There 
are now nearly 300 public carriages 
plying for hire: the neighbourhood 
furnishes most picturesque drives 
along good roads. Persons decid- 
ing upon spending the winter could 
find other and cheaper accommoda- 
tion than that of the hotels. The 
better class of houses are well built 
—of stone—and generally situated 
in a garden. There is a street of 
European shops, besides a well- 
stocked native bazaar, where all 
the necessaries, and most of the 
luxuries, of life can be obtained; 
while for those who desire to vary 
their lives with the excitement of 
travel and exploration, the valleys 
of the Lebanon offer attractions. 
unsurpassed by mountain scene 
in any part of the world. And 
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every facility exists at Beyrout for 
making it the best point of depar- 
ture for expeditions to all parts of 
Asiatic Turkey. Those less de- 
pendent upon society and the re- 
sources of civilisation may, how- 
ever, find in Haifa the charm which 
attracted me to that spot in prefer- 
ence to any other upon the eastern 
shore of the Mediterranean. 

Four years ago I arrived here 
from Nazareth, on my way to Bey- 
rout by land; and struck by the 
beauty of the spot and the com- 
parative civilisation which had been 
introduced by the German colony, 
of which more presently, I was 
glad of the opportunity which pre- 
sented itself this winter of choosing 
it as a winter residence. During 
the interval which had _ elapsed 
since my former visit, there are 
evident signs of a progress rare 
among Turkish towns. The streets 


have been paved, the number of 


substantial white limestone build- 
, ings has increased; and in spite 
of the obstacles thrown in the way 
by the Government, the statistics 
since that time have shown a 
steadily increasing commerce. In- 
deed, seen from seaward, or from 
the low grassy promontory of Ras 
el Krum, which forms the south- 
west point of the shore enclosing 
the Bay of Acre, the town begins 
to present quite an imposing ap- 
pearance. he. clean well-built 
stone houses at intervals line the 
sandy beach, fringed here and there 
with trees for a mile, and extend 
up the lower slopes of Carmel, 
along the flanks of which mountain 
vineyards and olive-groves rise in 
terraces. At the curve of the bay, 
on the eastern margin of the town, 
the brook Kishon struggles to de- 
bouch into the sea. At most seasons 
of the year, prevented from doing 
so by sandbanks, it is forced back, 
forming a small lake, which fur- 
nishes a supply of water to the 
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gardens of oranges, figs, and pome. 
granates which surround it; while 
groves of stately date-palms impart 
a still more oriental character to 
the scenery. The present town 
of Haifa is comparatively modern, 
but the promontory is one to which 
many historical associations attach; 
and the traces of the ruins which 
exist upon it date from a remote 
antiquity. Ancient Greek and Ro- 
man authors mention Sycaminum 
as a city occupying this position; 
the name evidently derived from 
the Hebrew word Succa, signifying 
a “hut.” The name “Sycaminum” 
occurs in the Talmud, as well as 
“ Haifa,” as being a town in the 
neighbourhood of Accho or Acre, 
It is conjectured by some to be the 
Biblical Gibeah; but it does not 
appear in connection with any 
marked event in history until the 
year 1100, when it was besieged 
and taken by storm by Tancred; 
but after the battle of Hittin it 
fell into the hands of Saladin. The 
existing ruins upon the site of the 
old town consist of a massive piece 
of sea-wall; of the foundations of a 
construction of what was apparent- 
ly a circular fort; of remains of 
tombs and wells, with here and 
there mounds, out of which cro 
fragments of rude masonry. 

hundred and twenty years ago the 
then existing town of Haifa was 
destroyed by a certain Sheikh 
Omar el Zahir, who had made him- - 
self master of central Palestine, 
and chosen Acre for his place of 
residence, For some years the 
shores of this part of the bay re 
mained abandoned, and the present 
town only sprang up in the early 
part of this century, about two 
miles from the ancient Haifa, at 
the head of the bay, under rather 
peculiar circumstances. At this 
point the hills approach the sea, 
and here the Crusaders evidently 
had a stronghold; for there are the 
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remains of a fortress, since turned 
into a jail, and a fragment of a wall 
and archway, which may possibly 
date from a still more remote epoch. 
To this strip of land, Abdallah, one 
of the successors of Sheikh Omar 
el Zahir, transferred the population 
of a rebellious village, which he 
punished by razing their houses to 
the ground; and on the hill above 
he put a castle, while he interned 
the people between it and the sea 
by means of a wall, thus keeping 
them, as it were, in prison. This 
confinement, however, appears not 
to have lasted very long—possibly 
because it was expensive, probably 
also because, on the death of Ab- 
dallah, the author of the punish- 
ment, the political state of the 
country changed: the walls were al- 
lowed to crumble away ; the garrison 
was removed from the castle, which 
is already a picturesque ruin; and 
the people began to forget their 
history, and to adapt themselves 
to the conditions which surrounded 
them. 

While the sea-coast town of 
Haifa was undergoing these vicissi- 
tudes, there lived in its immediate 
vicinity a group of men whose for- 
tunes had been as varying as those 
of the native population, and who 
had clung, with a pertinacity which 
has since rendered them celebrated 
throughout the world, to that sa- 
cred mountain whose venerated fanes 
they had appropriated at the time 
of the Crusades, and upon which 
they had built a monastery more 
than seven hundred years ago. 
Like the present town of Haifa, 
the existing monastery of Carmel 
only dates from the early part of 
this century; but it is none the 
less a picturesque feature in the 
landscape, and in fact forms the 
chief attraction to the tourist, who 
seldom does more than ride through 
Haifa, to pass the night with the 
Carmelite Fathers. 
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For seven centuries has this pious 
Foundation represented Christian- 
ity in this corner of Palestine; and 
yet, to judge from the slender in- 
fluence it has exercised over the 
fortunes of the inhabitants in the 
past, we may fairly assume that 
Haifa would have remained an ob- 
scure and insignificant village to 
the present day, were it not that, 
fifteen years ago, it was selected 
as a fitting spot on which to plant 
a colony, by a body of Germans, 
chiefly from the kingdom of Wiir- 
temberg, who had decided, ‘upon 
religious grounds, to establish them- 
selves in Palestine. 

The founder of the Society, Mr. 
Hoffman, was a clergyman of the 
Lutheran Church, who had been 
educated at Tiibingen, and was for 
some years Director of the College of 
Crischona, near Basle. The rational- 
istic tendency of German thought, 
which attained its then culminat- 
ing expression in the writings of 
Strauss, found in Mr. Hoffman an 
ardent opponent, and he attributed 
the force of the movement to the 
feeble barrier offered by the Church 
to the progress of scepticism. Mr. 
Hoffman was of opinion that ra- 
tionalism was to be met not by 
doctrine but by practice, and that 
the inherent weakness of the Church 
consisted in its professing one code 
of morality and practising another. 
The anomaly of this inconsistency 
pressed upon him so forcibly, that 
he abandoned his charge at Cris- 
chona, and founded a college at 
Salon, near Ludwigsburg. He was 
shortly after elected to the Diet at 
Frankfort, where he presented a 
petition, signed by 12,000 persons, 
in favour of Church reformation. 

At this time Mr. Hoffman was 
publishing a journal in which he 
elaborated the views which were 
now formulating themselves in his 
mind, and his writings began to 
exercise a considerable influence in 
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Germany, Russia, Switzerland, and 
America, The main feature of his 
teaching was the absolute necessity 
of endeavouring to embody the 
moral precepts of Christ in daily 
life, and by social reorganisation 
to render possible a higher religi- 
ous ideal than could be attained in 
society as at present constituted. 
The deduction which he drew 
from the New Testament, and es- 
pecially from the book of Revela- 
tion, in regard to the second com- 
ing of Christ, was that the Messiah 
could only appear again when a 
body of people had prepared them- 
selves to receive Him, by a self- 
sacrificing adaptation of the moral- 
ity He had taught to their lives; 
that, in fact, the second advent 
depended upon somebody having 
tried to put into daily practice 
what had been taught at the first; 
that the spiritual temple had 


first to be built, and the kingdom 


created, before the Lord could come 
to reign—and that the Church was 
not attempting to do either the one 
or the other. This brought him 
into collision with the ecclesiastical 
authorities, who took another view 
of the manner in which the Revela- 
tion should be interpreted, and 
he was expelled from the Church, 
followed by a large gathering of 
those who had adopted his views, 
and who were thenceforth knowr. 
as the “Temple Society.” At a 
meeting of the leaders in 1867, it 
was determined that the headquar- 
ters of the Society should be estab- 
lished in Palestine, as a sort of 
pivotal centre; about four-fifths of 
its members, who now numbered 
over 5000 persons, remaining, how- 
ever, in the various countries of 
Europe and in the United States, 
there, by strenuous moral effort, to 
bear a witness for the new and 
higher life which they were strug- 
gling to realise. While it was felt 
that Christ’s new kingdom should 
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embrace all countries and all races 
a special significance attached to the 
land which was to form, as it were, 
the corner-stone upon which the 
new spiritual temple was to be 
built; and it was to the moral and 
material restoration of that lan 
in the first instance, that the Temple 
Society especially addressed itself. 
The members believed that by setting 
an example of simple, honest indus- 
try to the natives ; by applying them- 
selves particularly to the cultiva- 
tion of the land; by being scrupu- 
lously just in all their commercial 
dealings, and practising to their 
utmost endeavour the simple Chris- 
tian virtues,—they could not fail 
ultimately to make their influence 
felt. They entirely deprecated any 
attempt by preaching or dogmatis- 
ing to convert any to their views, 
trusting solely that their example 
would commend whatever of truth 
they might hold to those by whom 
they were surrounded. Animated 
by these sentiments, the leaders 
started for Constantinople in 1868, 
and after vainly endeavouring to 
procure a firman, proceeded to the 
coast of Syria, where, attracted by 
the great advantages of soil, climate, 
and situation, they decided to estab- 
lish themselves, in the first in- 
stance, at Haifa. Here they at once 
set to work to purchase land and 
build themselves houses. Believing 
in the responsibilities of individual 
ownership, they did not share im 
any of the communistic views 80 
common in these days; but as the 
settlers were for the most part 
men of humble means, with nothing 
but their trades to depend upon, 4 
loan fund and savings bank were 
formed, a village laid out, and the 
work of a permanent settlement 
seriously entered upon. Under any 
circumstances the first experiences 
of settlers in a new home are 
verbially attended with great difli- 
culty and discomfort; but in the 
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case of these German emigrants, 
the obstacles which they had to 
overcome were of an especially an- 
noying and perplexing kind. Apart 
from the fact that they arrived 
ignorant of the language, methods 
of agriculture, and habits and cus- 
toms of the native population, 
whose primitive and _half-savage 
mode of life it was impossible for 
the new-comers to adopt, the Turk- 
ish Government, strongly averse 
to the establishment of a foreign 
colony, set all its machinery in 
motion to frustrate the attempt. 
It refused to sell Government land 
except at exorbitant prices; and in 
spite of the treaties existing be- 
tween Turkey and foreign Govern- 
ments enabling foreigners to pur- 
chase land, secure titles, &c., the 
negotiations for the land they now 
occupy extended over a period of 
twelve years, before the titles were 
satisfactorily and legally completed, 
even in the case of purchases from 
private owners. Nor were they 
allowed during this period to pay 
their taxes direct to the Govern- 
ment, but were compelled to pay 
them through the former Arab 
owners, in whose names the titles 
still were, and who took this op- 
portunity of assessing them at an 
exorbitant rate, and putting the 
balance in their pockets. Since 
they have secured their own titles, 
they have discovered that for all 
these years they had been paying 
four times as much as they need 
have done. 

Notwithstanding the insecurity 
of their tenure, the injustice to 
which they were subjected in the 
matter of taxation, the permanent 
hostility of the Government, and 
the local difficulties with regard to 
labour, supplies, &c., by which they 
were surrounded, they persevered, 
while paying dearly for their ex- 
perience, and finally succeeded in 
struggling through the first years 
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of their existence, their numbers 
meanwhile being slowly recruited 
from Europe and America. They 
were thus enabled to form three 
other colonies: one in the immedi- 
ate vicinity of Jaffa; another called 
Sharon, about an hour distant from 
that town; and a fourth in the 
suburbs of Jerusalem, not far 
from the Jaffa gate. It is here 
that the founder of the Society, 
Mr. Hoffman, has now taken up 
his residence. The united popula 
tion of the four colonies is about 
1000 souls: a few families are also 
settled at Nazareth and Beyrout. 
The colony at Haifa, numbering 
a little over 300, consists mostly of 
Germans, German-Americans, Rus- 
sians, and a few Swiss. These pos- 
sess 700 acres of land, of which 100 
are laid out in vineyards upon the 
slopes of Mount Carmel. Besides 
agriculture, the colonists have gone 
into trade and manufacture. They 
make excellent olive-oil soap, the 
export of which to America is 
yearly increasing: they have a 
wind grist-mill, a steam-mill is now 
in process of erection, and a factory 
for carving olive-wood. They have 
opened places of businessin Haifa, 
and deal in merchandise, provisions, 
and dry goods. They do a good 
deal of business with Nazareth, 
now that they have got a road; and 
all branches of ordinary handicraft 
are represented inthe colony. They 
have their own skilled physician, 
an architect, and engineer; while 
the British, American, and German 
vice-consulates are all held by 
members of the colony. Their 
schools are supported by a two- 
thirds donation from the German 
Goyernment, and one-third from 
the colonists. 

If these excellent people can look 
back only upon struggles, priva- 
tions, and hardships, they have now 
the satisfaction of looking round 
and observing the wonderful change 
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which their presence has effected 
upon the neighbourhood. They 
can point with pride to their clean, 
trim village, running back in two 
streets from the sea to the base 
of Carmel, with its double line of 
shade-trees, its neat little gardens, 
and comfortable houses, looking, by 
contrast with the native bazaar, 
like some rare exotic transplanted 
to a foreign’soil. They can look at 
the substantial houses which have 
sprung up between the colony and 
the town; as capital has been at- 
tracted during the last few years, 
they can sce not only their own 
land, which they are constantly 
improving and draining, giving 


evidence of the care which has 
been bestowed upon it, and their 
terraced vineyards and increasing 
flocks, but they can see that their 
example is being imitated by the 
natives, who are adopting their bet- 


ter methods of agriculture. They 
can point to the fact that land has 
risen more than three times in 
value since their arrival; that the 
statistics of the port show a con- 
stantly increasing trade; and that, 
so far from having excited a feeling 
of hostility among the natives, they 
are universally respected, and often 
co-operate with them in their agri- 
cultural labours on terms of per- 
fect harmony. All this has been 
the work of scarce fifteen years; 
and when we compare these sound 
practical results with all that the 
Carmelites have to show, after a 
seven hundred years’ occupation of 
the mountain, with all the wealth 
and prestige of their order and 
their church behind them, we are 
enabled to contrast the effects of 
practice with those of theory, and 
are driven to the conclusion that 
a very smail amount of ploughing, 
done from a right spirit, may be 
worth a good deal of baptism. 

But of all the numerous benefits 
which the German colony has con- 
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ferred upon the native populati 
that whieh has suchaigie pen 
the most marked influence upon 
them has been the construction of 
roads for wheeled vehicles. When 
they came here, such a thing as a 
cart of any kind was unknown jp 
the country. Now they are exten 
sively used by the Arabs, and their 
numbers are constantly increasj 
To make the cart before the road 
seems to be a proceeding somewhat 
analogous to putting the cart be 
fore the horse; and yet there is 
a wide difference between the per- 
formances. Given a horse and 
cart, and a tolerably level country, 
your cart becomes your road-maker, 
You find the line of country offer 
ing the least natural obstruction, 
and you go along it. There is not 
a vestige of a road from Haifa to 
Acre—a distance of about ten miles 
—but there are omnibuses, driven 
by natives, running almost every 
hour, who take you between the 
two places in two hours and a half 
for a shilling. Sometimes the road 
is better than any piece of macada 
mised road in the world; but some 
times it is worsc,—very much worse 
indeed : that depends upon the tide; 
for.in fine weather and low tide it 
is a continuous stretch of the smooth- 
est and hardest sand imaginable, 
This is fortunate, as the omnibuses 
have the barest apologies for springs, 
though they trundle smoothly along, 
their wheels just touching the rip 
pling waves, as easily as if one was 
driving over a damp billiard-table. 
When the tide is high, and we 
have to plough through the fine 
deep sand above, it isa very different 
matter; or when the Kishon and 
the Belus, the two streams we have 
to cross on the way, flooded with 
winter rains, burst all sandy bar 
riers, and rush headlong into the 
sca: then the journey may be ip 
the highest degree exciting, as the 
question whether they are f 
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or not becomes problematical, and 
sometimes the passengers resort to 
ferry-boats, towing the swimming 
horses and floating omnibus after 
thém; but these experiences are 
confined to certain times of the 
year, and usually the drive from 
Haifa to Acre along the edge of 
the waves, with the cool sea-breeze 
fanning one all the way, is as 
agreeable as can be imagined. 
Then there is a carriage-road to 
Nazarcth—a distance of twenty- 
two miles.. This had to be con- 
structed at a cost of about £200, 
the whole of which expense was 
borne by the German colony—a fact 
which does not prevent the natives, 
who contributed nothing towards 
it, from using it freely. There is, 
besides, the road which, passing 
round the projecting promontory 
upon which the monastery of Car- 
mel is situated—enters the north- 
ern end of the plain of Sharon, 
and extends to Cwsarea; indeed 
there is no reason, so far as the 
country is concerned, why it should 
not extend to Jaffa, a distance of 
One very important 


the road in Turkey is, that in order 
to make a road, you must get a 
concession. But as the Govern- 
ment now refuses to grant con- 
cessions for any purpose to any 
one, limiting itself to taking back- 
sheesh for promises, no sane indi- 
vidual would endeavour to get a 
concession to build a foad; but 
you do not require a concession to 
build a cart, and having built it 
~ can drive it at your own risk, 
ou may possibly have to bribe a 
caimakam to permit you to remove 
stones or other obstacles; and you 
would get into serious trouble if 
you tried to build a bridge. But 
there are various unostentatious 
ways of opening up the country, 
developing its resources, and hel 
ing the inhabitants, by which the 


vigilance of the Government to pre- 
vent improvement of any kind may 
be eluded, and risk of serious pen- 
alties avoided. The most effective 
of all ways really to benefit the 
country, would be for foreigners to 
come to it; and the fact that Haifa 
has just advanced sufficiently im 
civilisation to make it combine 
comfort with economy as a winter 
resort, points it out as the locality 
especially adapted for a beginning 
to be made in this direction. There 
is an excellent hotel, kept by a 
German, in the colony; while those 
who prefer it can find board and 
lodging at the monastery, where 
the fathers have accommodation 
for a hundred guests. For my own 
part, I preferred renting a house 
in the colony; and though it in- 
volved furnishing throughout, the 
undertaking proved more simple 
and economical than I could have 
imagined. Nor could any better 
evidence be required of the resour- 
ces of the colony than the fact that 
I was enabled either to purchase 
or have made, everything I required 
to furnish and install myself simply 
but comfortably in a roomy two- 
storeyed house. Most of the colon- 
ists now speak Arabic, and among 
the younger members excellent 
servants are to be found. Mutton, 
veal, pork, and chickens are the 
principal articles of meat diet to 
be obtained; and the native bazaar 
affords a plentiful supply of fruit 
and vegetables, 

The population of Haifa has now 
increased to about 6000 inhabitants, 
and we ride. or drive to it from the 
colony, a mile distant, between 
high cactus hedges. During the 
grain season it presents quite a 
busy aspect: hundreds of camels 
with grain from the Hauran, are 
at this time of the year clustered 
in picturesque groups under the 
high cactus hedge at the gate of 
the town, where the principai 
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warehouses for the reception of 
their loads are collected. During 
more than half the year the har- 
bour is seldom without one steamer; 
sometimes there are as many as 
four or five loading with barley, 
wheat, the maize of the country, 
sesame, carob-beans, and other 
native products, among which 
may be mentioned olive-oil, nuts, 
cheese, colocynth, and, sad to re- 
late, charcoal. There is an express 
prohibition against the exportation 
of this article, as it is made at the 
expense of the remaining woods 
which still cover Carmel and some 
of the neighbouring hills. It is pain- 
ful to see this denudation going on 
when the urgent need of the country 
is more wood, and when it is so 
necessary to prevent its further 
desiccation; but the most  sirin- 


gent enactments of the Govern- 
ment are always to be overcome 
by backsheesh, and the exportation 


of charcoal takes place openly under 
the eyes of the authorities. There 
can be no doubt, now that it has 
once fairly made a start, that 
Haifa is destined to become the 
most important port in Palestine. 
Its merits as a harbour, and its 
capacity for improvement, have al- 
ready been pointed out in the pages 
of this magazine. With the vast 
and fertile plain of Esdraelon as a 
back .country, across which a rail- 
road could be constructed without 
difficulty to the great grain-produc- 
ing district of the Hauran, and a 
sufficient outlay of capital on its har- 
bour, it would be the natural outlet 
for the chief products of the country. 
Its commercial development ma 

be left, however, to the laws whic 

govern trade; it has been rather 
to the tourist or invalid that I have 
sought to recommend it, than to the 
capitalist. It is —— to con- 
ceive a more agreeable climate dur- 
ing the winter months than it offers. 


From October to January the tem- 


‘to Eastern scenery. 
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se gi is generally that of the 
nest summer weather in En 
Then it begins to get a little chilly, 
and a fire in the evenings is a 

ful addition to the natural te 
ature; but this is only occasionally 
the case during the rainy weather, 
The rains of Palestine have become 
a bugbear, because they prevent 
travelling in tents, and are rela 
tively disagreeable in a coun 
where the days are invariably fine; 
but the rainiest winter month here 
would be considered a fine summer 
month in England. It does not 
begin to get really hot till May; 
and the experience of the colonists, 
who work out in the fields in all 
weathers, is, that the climate of 
Carmel is exceptionally bracing 
and healthy. But its most power 
ful attraction is the charming ex- 
cursions which may be made in 
the neighbourhood, and the objects 
of interest which abound within 
an easy day’s drive or ride, to say 
nothing of its own beauty of situa- 
tion, and the lovely view of the Bay 
of Acre which it commands, the 
fortifications of that town glisten- 
ing white in the distance, and the 
circling hills of Palestine, over’ 
topped by snow-clad Hermon, 
changing in hue with those ten- 
der variations of atmosphere which 
give such an inexpressible charm 
From these 
smooth sandy beaches we may 
bathe at all times of the year 
without the risk of an impossible 
temperature; and the conchologist 
would find in the multitudes of 
shells with which they are strewn, 
a never-ending interest and delight. 
Here are sometimes to be found 
the Murex vandarus and Mure 
tremantus, the prickly shells of the 
fish which, in old time, yielded the 
far-famed Tyrian purple. 

a storm the beach is strewn with 
sponges, which are obtained off the 
coast, and form an article of com- 
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merce. For those who love sport, 
the thickets of Carmel contain wild 
poar; while partridges, snipe, quail, 
woodcock, and the delicious fran- 
colin, are to be found in quantities 
at the right seasons of the year. 
The natives despise the fresh-water 
fish which abound in the Kishon, 
Belus, and other streams; but they 
none the less afford fair sport to 
the unambitious angler who likes 
variety and quantity rather than 
quality, and condescends to a worm. 

As I have already said, we can 
drive in three different directions, 
—either along the beach to Acre, 
or by the road to Nazareth, or 
round the promontory of Carmel 
along the plain of Sharon. Let 
us choose the last road, which, for 
the first half-hour, traverses the 
lands of the colony: it is one of 
the pleasantest, for it is smooth 
and stoneless till we reach the curi- 
ous mound at the base of the cliff 
upon which the monastery is situ- 
ated. It is a circular stony. tumu- 
lus about fifty feet high, washed 
by the sea, and the rocks bear 
marks of men’s handiwork. Pro- 
bably excavation would bring to 
light a ruin; but it is so covered 
with earth that the Arabs plough 
over it: it is known by them as 
Tel-es-Senak. The road passes be- 
tween it and the base of the steep 
rocky side of Carmel, which seems 
here almost honeycombed with 
caves, These are worth stopping 
to examine, though they look mere 
holes in the rock. Some of the 
apertures are so filled up with 
débris that an entrance is impossi- 
ble; but if we lie down and peer 
in, we see the marks of cuttings in 
the rock, showing that they have 
been inhabited. Others are larger, 
and have been carved into rude 
doorways; and in these, again, 
are stone divisions, as though the 
occupant had made himself a stone 
bed. Some are cut into oblong shapes 


resembling sarcophagi, and suggest 
that they may have been used for 
tombs. Everywhere the steep lime- 
stone rock bears marks of having 
been much inhabited: flights of 
steps are cut into it; square cut- 
tings exist where solid blocks have 
been taken out of it. In one place 
there is a complete corridor behind 
a series of flying buttresses of rock, 
where flocks of goats take shelter 
now. In the crusading days Car- 
mel must have been a perfect rab- 
bit-warren of hermits if all these 
caves were occupied—and those I 
have so far examined certainly have 
been. There is, however, also a 
theory to the effect that they served 
as sentry-boxes to the crusaders, 
At any rate, not a twentieth part of 
them have been examined, for they 
abound all through this limestone 
mountain, and here alone is occu- 
pation ‘enough cut out for the 
winter resident, From the point 
where these first caves are situated 
we have a magnificent view of an 
unbroken line of beach for about 
twelve miles, and on a projecting 
point at its furthest extremity 
discern the outlines of the noble 
ruin of Athlit. Skirting the base 
of the range for half an hour more, 
we reach a narrow gorge, and in 
order to explore it, have to leave our 
carriage, and proceed on foot. So far 
the scenery has been treeless, Car- 
mel, rugged and barren, has been on 
our left, and a strip of plain with 
the sea on our right; but here, to our 
surprise, pent up between the pro- 
jecting flanks of the mountain, we 
come upon a garden of figs, olives, 
and pomegranates. It is not above a 
hundred yards across, but it wedges 
itself up into the mountain till it 
becomes a strip scarce three trees 
wide, and then we suddenly come 
upon the cause of all this fertility. 
Gushing from a cleft in the lime- 
stone rock is a rill of purest water, 
conducted into a tank about twelve 
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feet square, hewn out of the solid 
rock, perhaps by the old monks, 
probably by men more or less holy 
far anterior to them; for since 
the time of Elijah, Carmel has been 
celebrated for its sacred character, 
and has been much affected in con- 
sequence by devotees. Among the 
Jews, it takes rank for sanctity 
immediately after Sinai, being the 
second most sacred mountain in 
the world. There is something 
about this solitary spot, replete 
with the traces of a handiwork of 
the remote past, which cannot fail 
to impress the beholder. But there 
are other surprises in store for 
him. Looking up the valley, we 
perceive that it seems at one time 
or other to have been spanned by 
a work of solid masonry. What 
remains of it projects nearly half 
across the chasm, and we eagerly 
scramble towards it. We now 
find ourselves traversing a smooth 
white limestone surface, into which, 
where the ascent is steepest, steps 
have been cut. On one side of us 
is a wall of limestone, and from it 
project layers of petrified twigs 
and branches of trees. The rock 
at our feet seems strewn with these 
stone memorials of a bygone for- 
est, and here people who have a 
turn rather for fossils than for 
eaves will have their appetite 
abundantly gratified. Passing be- 
yond the overhanging masonry, we 
find that it forms a sort of ram- 
part for a little plateau of earth, 
upon which there is another little 
garden about a quarter of an acre 
in extent, the owner of which lives 
in a hut at the mouth of a cave, 
and stares at us with astonishment. 
At the upper end of his little gar- 
den is another stone cistern, five or 
six feet square, fed from a capacious 
spring in the rock, which has been 
arched over, the whole embowered 
by fruit-trees, and forming a cool 
and most romantic retreat from 


the world. So, at least, tho 
the earliest monks, for here 
erected their first monastery, one 
chamber of which, massively built, 
is still standing. I am _ inelined 
to think, however, that the solid 


masonry construction is of older | 


date than the Crusades, though it 
may have formed part of a mili 
as well as a monkish stronghol 
There is a wild rocky path, which 
I have yet to explore, leading fur 
ther up the glen, by which the 
ridge may be traversed, and we 
may drop down upon the plain 
near Haifa on the opposite side of 
the mountain. The native name 
for this spot is Ain Siah; and 
according to tradition, it was on 
the coast opposite the gorge that 
the crusading king, “Saint” Lonis 
of France, was wrecked when the 
monks gave him shelter and hos 
pitality, and in return for it he 
helped them at a later: period to 
collect funds for the construction 
of a larger building, which was 
afterwards erected on the site 
where the present monastery now 
stands. Not one, probably, in a 
hundred tourists who visit that 
monastery have ever heard of, 
much less explored, the romantic 
glen, scarcely an hour’s ride dis 
tant from it, whose rocky recesses 
gave birth to the now celebrated 
order of the Carmelite monks. 
Emerging once more on to the 
plain of Sharon, and continuing 
southward, we presently find our 
selves entering extensive olive 
groves. The country we have 
been traversing is somewhat stony, 
but so fertile as to have tempted 
the German colony to purchase 8 
considerable tract of land. They 
were, however, soon compelled to 
abandon the attempt to cultivate 
it themselves, owing to the turbu- 
lent character of the population of 
the village of El Tireh, to which 
the gardens we are now entering 
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belong. In spite of every effort 
to conciliate them, it was found 
impossible to overcome their un- 
ruly and thievish propensities; and 
rather than risk collisions, the land 
has been let to Arab tenants, who 
cultivate it on shares. The peo- 
ple of El Tireh are notorious for 
their bad character all through 
the country. They are fanatical 
Moslems, and sufficiently wealthy, 
when they commit acts of depre- 
dation, to bribe the authorities to 
condone their offence; so they 
are a terror to their poorer and 
less influential neighbours. Their 
village is worth visiting, however, 
on account of the ruins of an old 
crusading castle, now converted 
into a mosque, and of the numer- 
ous caverns and ancient rock-hewn 
eisterns with which the hillside 
and glens that run back into the 
mountain abound. I had only 
time to stay long enough to see 
that the place was worth another 
visit; and notwithstanding their 
evil reputation, I was treated with 
much civility by the villagers. 
Once more striking across the 
plain from the base of the range 
to the sea, we arrive in a little more 
than half an hour at a low lime- 
stone ridge which separates the 
plain from the beach. The for- 
mation of the country here is very 
peculiar. The plain, which had 
sloped from the mountains gently 
towards the sea, now almost takes 
an opposite incline, so that the 
winter streams from Carmel, not 
finding a natural slope seaward, 
are apt to stagnate in marshes at 
the base of the range, thus render- 
ing the country to the south of 
Tireh during the early summer 
months very feverish. As if still 
further to render the drainage 
difficult, there extends parallel 
with the sea, and a few hundred 
yards from it, a range of limestone 
tocks about fifty feet high, here 


and there rent into chasms, Skirt- 
ing these we suddenly find our- 
selves at an opening, apparentl 

artificial. It is just wide a gos 
to admit the carriage; and now 
we perceive the deep ruts of an- 
cient chariot-wheels in the white 
rock, and examining more min- 
utely, find holes in the entrance 
rocks at each side, showing that 
in old time this passage could be 
barred. For about fifty yards we 
traverse the narrow passage. Here 
and there on the sides we observe 
steps cut in the face of the rock, 
the surface of which, in all direc- 
tions, bears the marks of cuttings. 
We emerge from this artificial cleft 
upon a small sandy plain, and find 
ourselves suddenly in the presence 
of the ruins of Athlit, the most 
striking feature of which is a mag- 
nificent isolated fragment of wall, 
some sixty feet high. The carved 
blocks which formed its external 
casing have been partially removed, 
and it looks like some grand skel- 
eton of departed greatness. We 
enter the ruins by a gateway, in 
which there are still massive wooden 
doors, and perceive immediately on 
our right the traces of three tiers 
of vaults, one above another, form- 
ing possibly the foundations upon 
which the temple was built, of 
which the fragment of wall is all 
that remains. High up on its 
inner surface we see the spring of 
three of the arches which probably 
formed the support of the roof, 
and which rest upon corbels formed 
respectively of the heads of a man 
and a woman and a bunch of 
acanthus-Ieaves. Attracted by a 
hole in the rubbish at our feet, we 
scramble into it, and find ourselves 
in a dark vault, the dimensions of 
which a lighted lucifer-match fails 
to reveal; but this is only a visit 
of reconnaissance, so we do not 
waste time over it, but proceed on 
our exploration, enabled only to 
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gather vague ideas as to the former 
shape and aspect of these massive 
ruins; for they have been built 
over by the squalid group of peas- 
antry who have made them their 
home, and whose huts, nestling 
into them in every direction, ren- 
der examination difficult. Then 
they have for centuries served as 
a quarry, from which ready-cut 
blocks of stone could be taken 
away to build the fortifications of 
Acre, or construct mosques or pub- 
lic buildings in the towns on the 
coast. No doubt all that was 
finest in the shape of columns or 
stone-carving has long since been 
removed, but from the fragments 
that remain we are enabled to form 
some idea of the past grandeur of 
the place. Situated on a project- 


ing promontory, washed on three 
sides by the sea, Athlit was pro- 
tected by a sca-wall, the massive 
fragments of which still remain, 


and which has evidently suc- 
cumbed to the ravages, not of the 
ocean, but of man. On the occa- 
sion of my visit there was a heavy 
sea rolling, and the effect was in- 
expressibly grand. I stood on 
the edge of the ruin, some fifty 
feet above the rocks, and watched 
the breakers swirling over them, 
and dashing themselves upon the 
ancient masonry, through the base 
of which here and there breaches 
have been made, leaving the upper 
part of the wall intact, thus form- 
ing rude archways through which 
the breakers swept into the base 
of the cliff. Following round 
to the southern side, I again en- 
tered a vault, this time sufficiently 
lighted by apertures to allow me 
to perceive that it was about 
120 yards in length, 30 feet in 
breadth, and about the same in 
height. The natives used it for 
storing their grain. Altogether I 
know of no more impressive ruin 
to the west of the Jordan than 
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Athlit, though it is scarcely ever 
visited by travellers—probably be- 
cause no Biblical association at- 
taches to it, and because it, of 
course, does not compare with the 
ruins to the east of the Jordan, and 
with those of other parts of Syri 
outside of Palestine. The earliest 
mention of Athlit, so far as I have 
been able to discover, is in the 
Talmud and Midrash, where it ig 
called by the name of “ Better” (it 
is known among the Arabs to this 
day as “Bitter”), in connection 
with the historical record of that 
remarkable revolt undertaken by 
the Jews against the Romans in the 
year a.p. 130, under the leadership 
of Simon, surnamed Barcochebas, 
“son of the star,” who was recog- 
nised by the celebrated Rabbi ben 
Akiba as the Messiah, and who sue- 
ceeded in wresting from the Roman 
rule a large portion of the ancient 
Jewish kingdom, and in maintaining 
his independence during three years 
and a half. Better was one of the 
principal strongholds of this short- 
lived struggle, and is celebrated in 
Jewish literature as the last spot 
upon which Jewish national inde- 
pendence was maintained. There 
can be no doubt, therefore, that 
prior to this period it was a Roman 
city of some importance. 

It was destined once again to 
play a prominent part in the his- 
tory of the country. It became 
celebrated during the Crusades 
under the name of Castellum Pere- 
grinorum, or the Chateau des Pél- 
erins. At the beginning of the 
thirteenth century it bore the name 
of Petra Incisa, probably owing to 
the rock-cut passage to it, which I 
have already described. In 1218, 
the Templars restored the castle 
and constituted it the chief seat 
of their order, on which occasion 
it is recorded that they “found # 
number of strange unknown coi 


—possibly a currency used by Bar 
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cochebas. At this time the castle 
was regarded as an outwork of 
Acre, which was the chief crusad- 
ing stronghold. In 1220 it was 
unsuccessfully besieged by Muaz- 
zam, Sultan of Egypt, and it was 
only abandoned by the crusaders 
in 1291 because Acre had been 
taken, and it remained the only 
spot still held by the Christians in 
the country. It has thus had the 
curious privilege of having been 
the last Jewish and the last Chris- 
tian possession in Palestine. 

If we have started from Haifa 
early enough, and not lingered too 
long on the way, we have still time 
to reach Tantura, the Biblical Dor, 
see what there is to be seen, and get 
home comfortably to dinner. Fol- 
lowing the coast-road for five miles 
more, and passing the obscure ruins 
of Hadara and Kefr Lam, we ob- 
serve to the right, standing alone 
on the seashore about half a mile 
to the north of the town, another 
lofty, isolated fragment of wall, 
that from a distance somewhat re- 
sembles a lighthouse, but which 
now turns out to be all that re- 
mains of an ancient castle, whose 
substructures date from a period 
anterior to the middle ages. The 
limestone range which we have re- 
marked at Athlit continues to cut 
off the plain from the sea, and in 
it are caverns, while near Tantura 
it is covered with the shapeless 
ruins of an ancient town. This 
was probably the part occupied by 
the Jews, who, we are told in the 
Bible, were unable to completely 
drive the Canaanites. out of the 
place, but compelled them to pay 
tribute while they occupied the 
upper portion of the town. In 
former times there must have been 
agood harbour at Tantura, formed 
by a chain of rocky islets, upon 
Which are the remains of the old 
sea-wall, while their sides are hol- 
lowed by caverns, Even “now, 
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when the breakers are not too high 
to prevent the coasting craft from 
running through, they find here a 
secure shelter; and there is an at- 
tempt at trade on a small scale. 
But the inhabitants, like those of 
Tireh, have a doubtful reputation ; 
and though they entertained me 
hospitably, I met some years ago 
a party of tourists at Jerusalem 
who had been robbed by them. 
Classical authors mention Dor 
as having been a Pheenician colony. 
During the wars of the Diadochi, 
it was besieged and partly de- 
stroyed; but the town and harbour 
were subsequently restored by Ga- 
binius, a Roman general. It must 
at one time have been a handsome 
city; for we read that in the time 
of St. Jerome its ruins were still a 
subject of admiration. There is a 
marsh near, where a friend who 
accompanied me had last year 
killed a wild boar; and a little be- 
low it,a stream which is carried 
through the limestone ridge by 
an artificial cutting, and spanned by 
an old Roman single-arched bridge 
in good preservation. Below this 
it expands into a deep, narrow, 
very sluggish stream, known as the 
Crocodile river. My friend assured 
me that the existence of crocodiles 
is no myth, for he had himself seen 
the carcass of one not long since, 
which had been killed by the na- 
tives. The Arab tradition as to 
the origin of these animals in the 
river is, that there was once a 
quarrel between two brothers whose 
properties were divided by the 
stream, and. that one was more 
powerful than the other, and con- 
stantly threatening to annex his 
property, on which the latter ap- 
plied to an influential friend in 
Egypt for help. His friend replied 
that he was unable to come him- 
self, but sent him instead a brace 
of crocodiles to put into the 
dividing river; and by this simple 
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means he succeeded in protecting 
his property ever after. I found a 
very good English-built boat sub- 
merged in this stream, and on 
inquiry was informed that the 
irrepressible British tourist had 
contrived to get it here, expressly 
for the purpose of hunting croco- 
diles; but I could hear nothing as 
to his success. The river falls into 
a large lagoon, which is separated 
from the sea by a low beach, over 
which the waves break in a storm. 
These lagoons extend more or less 
to Cewsarea; but this would be 
beyond the limits of a day’s excur- 
sion from Haifa. There is, how- 
ever, a spot in the neighbourhood 
which has recently become inter- 
esting, not from its ancient re- 
mains — though these exist — so 
much as from the experiment 
which is now being attempted by 
the Central Committee of Rou- 
mania, who have chosen it as the 


site for a Jewish agricultural col- 


ony. It is distant about three 
miles from the sea, and is about 
four hundred feet above it, on 
one of the lower spurs of the Car- 
mel range. As the settlers are 
only just getting into the Arab 
huts as their first year’s lodgings, 
and as they have not yet begun to 
cultivate, it is too early to judge 
of the probable chances of success. 
Indeed the obstacles thrown in the 
way by the Government threaten 
to make it almost impossible for 
them, unless assisted by foreign 
influence, even to establish them- 
selves permanently on the land of 
which they are not permitted to 
become owners, but where, at pres- 
ent, it is proposed to place them as 
labourers of a foreign proprietor. 
From the top of the highest hill of 
this property, which I visited, a 
magnificent view is obtained south- 
ward over the plain of Sharon as 
far as Ceesarea, and eastward over 
the high wooded and undulating 
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slopes, characterised by Captaj 
re 


Conder, who has done so muc 

cellent work in the exploration of 
Palestine, as the most available 
country for colonisation, and known 
by the natives as “the b 

land;” behind which, still further 
east and north, rise the higher 
mountains of Palestine, with the 
rounded summit of Tabor, backed 
by snow-clad Hermon, in the ex. 
treme north-east, while immediate- 
ly to the north the Carmel range 
shuts in the view. The more one 
explores the hills and valleys of all 
this neighbourhood, the more im- 
pressed does one become with the 
numerous traces which abound of 
the dense population which must 
at one time have inhabited all this 
country. Everywhere among the 
rocks we come upon steps, or 
grooves, or cuttings, or other evi- 
dences of man’s handiwork. Here 
at this hamlet of Summarin my 
attention was drawn to the ruts ip 
the limestone formed by chariot 
wheels, and I found that they led 
to the remains of what had once 
been atown. There were the foun- 
dations of the old walls; and at 
one place the three sides of what 
had once been a chamber hewn out 
of the solid rock. Each side con- 
tained rows of niches two inches 
apart—each niche being about a 
foot high, six inches across, and six 
inches deep. On the most perfect 
side there were six rows—each row 
containing eighteen niches, and 
they were continued probably be 
low the débris, which had partially 
filled in the flooring. I could only 
imagine them to have served as 
receptacles for cinerary urns. 

peasantry still occupied the little 
hamlet, which was now to become 
partly tenanted by the Roumanian 
Jews, of whom half-a-dozen were 
present at the time of my Visit, 
contrasting strangely in their long 
caftans and curled locks with the 
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swarthy (fellahin, whose copart- 
ners in cultivation they were to be 
during the early stage of the settle- 
ment. The latter showed a consid- 
erable repugnance to the prospect 
of this description of co-operation 
—not at all upon religious, but 
upon purely economic grounds. 
Practically they saw that they 
were to be the teachers and the 
Jews the pupils, and they wished 
this fact to be taken into consider- 
ation in the future division of pro- 
fits. They made high demands in 
consequence; and as it is not in the 
Jewish nature to submit to high 
demands, there was a good deal of 
warm discussion on the subject. 
They looked at the weak chetif 

hysiques of these immigrants, 
fresh from the Ghetto of some 
Roumanian town, with a not un- 
natural suspicion of their powers 
of endurance, and indeed it re- 
quired an effort of imagination to 
picture them running their furrows 
at the tail of a plough. However, 
it is a good sign for the nation that 
their hearts should be so set upon 
developing a capacity for agricul- 
tural pursuits, and it is one which 
all well-wishers to the land and 
its former people, would do well to 
encourage and aid to their utmost. 
One of the fellahin, seeing my 
interest in ruins and topographical 
curiosities, led me to the head of a 
valley, where he said there was a 
mysterious rock with a hole in it, 
where the roaring of a mighty river 
might be heard. The aperture was 
acrack in a table-rock of limestone, 
abont three inches by two; its sides 
were worn smooth by listeners who 
had placed their ears upon it from 
time immemorial. On following 
the example of the thousands who 
had probably preceded me I was 
saluted by a strong draught of air, 
Which rushed upwards from un- 
known depths, and heard to my 
‘surprise the mighty roaring sound 


that had given the rock its mys- 
tical reputation; but I felt at once 
that no subterranean river large 
enough to produce the rushing of 
such a torrent, was likely, for phy- 
sical reasons, to exist in this local- 
ity, for the noise was that of a 
distant Niagara. I was puzzled 
till I ascended a neighbouring hill, 
where the roar of the sea was dis- 
tinctly audible; and I am therefore 
disposed to think that the fissure 
must have led to a cave on the sea- 
shore, from which the sound is 
conducted, as by a whispering gal- 
lery, to this point, distant from it 
about three miles. There was a 
fine plateau of arable land on this 
property, while some of the hill- 
sides were fairly wooded, and 
others covered with a thick under- 
brush, in which are to be found 
wild-cats, gluttons, porcupines, and 
other animals. The natives, how- 
ever, were highly excited, because 
they had killed the previous day 
an animal which they all declared 
they had never seen before. They 
had attempted to skin it, but had 
been unable to do so, on account of 
its odour. On inspecting the car- 
cass, I found to my surprise that 
it was a fine specimen of what 
appeared to be an ordinary Amer- 
ican skunk,—an animal with 
which I have unfortunately had 
reason to be too well acquainted 
for it to be easy for me to be mis- 
taken in its identity. But if nat- 
uralists, who are wiser than I am, 
deny the possibility of the exist- 
ence of these animals in Asia, then 
they have, at all events, far nearer 
relations in the Old World than 
I imagined. Had he been alive, 
and favoured me with a whiff, all 
doubts would have been at an end. 
The testimony of the natives was 
that they had never smelt such a 
smell before. 

From Summarin, we may, if we 
like, cross the hills, drop into the 
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plain of Esdraelon, and still reach 
Haifa the same night; but the ex- 
eursion is rather too long to be 
made comfortably in one day, as 
there are many interesting spots 
to be visited. 1 have dwelt upon it 
at some length, merely as a speci- 
men of what is done in the neigh- 
bourhood of Carmel. As for the 
mountain itself, it is a ten-mile 
ride along the backbone of the 
range from one end to the other, at 
an altitude varying from 1200 to 
1800 feet above the sea, intersected 
by numerous gorges and ravines, 
all which require exploring, and in 
regard to which I hope, at some 
future time, to have something 
to say. Besides which, there is 
a romantic mountainous country 
away to the north-east, where, in 
spite of the exhaustive survey of 
the Palestine Exploration Fund, a 
good deal of interesting work re- 
mains to be done; and for this no 
better central position could be 
found than Haifa. 

A visit to Palestine hitherto has 
always been inseparably connected 
in the mind of the traveller with 
tent-life—and this involves either a 
very expensive outlay, with all the 
oy, oma of a dragoman and 

is caravan of mules, and extor- 
tionate charges—or it means travel- 
ling over a certain route fixed by 
Cook, at £1 5s. a day, with a mis- 
cellaneous herd of tourists. A 
winter residence at Haifa can be 
arranged for a much lower sum; 
and provided the visitor is satisfied 
with such excursions as I have 
indicated—not involving more than 
one night away from home, and 
therefore rendering a tent equipage 
unnecessary—he will find plenty 
of interesting exploration. It is 
always possible to rough it with 
native accommodation for one 
night, so that a dragoman and his 
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caravan may be dispensed with. A 
servant, who speaks a little of some 
tongue besides Arabic, to cook and 
interpret, mounted on another an: 
imal, and carrying some bedding, 
food, and a change of clothes, is al 
the caravan required, Those, how- 
ever, who do not like roughing it, 
or care for exploring at a distance, 
will have riding, driving, bathing, 
and shooting to their hearts’ con- 
tent without spending a night 
away from a house furnished with 
all the ordinary comforts of civil- 
isation, in the midst of an honest, 
industrious, and simple community 
of Germans, whose work deserves 
the countenance and encou 
ment of all who have the welfare 
of the country they are labouring 
to benefit at heart. And it ought 
surely to be no little satisfaction to 
those in search of health or amuse- 
ment to feel, that in choosing 
Haifa as their winter resort, they 
are contributing indirectly to the 
prosperity and development of a 
country to whose restoration 80 
many sacred promises are attached, 
Haifa may be reached by the 
Austrian Lloyd’s steamers, which 
touch there once a fortnight, 
either from Beyrout or from 
Alexandria. Letters, however, ar- 
rive by the land-post every week; 
and there can be no doubt that 
if sufficient inducement offered, 
the Messagerie and Russian boats, 
which pass it every week on their 
way from Beyrout to Jaffa and 
Egypt, would call here. Besides 
which, the commercial lines of 
Moss and Ball occasionally look 
in, and would do so regularly with 
a very little more encouragement 
It depends upon the public to 
remedy its present comparative 
isolation, which, however, to many 
may prove rather an attraction 
than a drawback. 





* Joco-Serva.’ 


‘JOCO-SERIA.’ 


Tere lies open on our desk a 
small, dumpy, parchment - bound 
octavo, of eleven hundred and odd 

es. It is the rare first edition 
of Otho Melander’s ‘Joco-Seria,’ a 
favourite book of jest and anec- 
dote in the first half of the seven- 
teenth century with such readers 
as found themselves able to enjoy 
a good story told in Latin.’ 

The humours of a past age, we 
cannot help thinking, supply a sub- 
ject for antiquarian research of not 
ess interest than its customs and 
costumes. The sources of a man’s 
laughter may, perhaps, tell us as 
much about him as the eut of his 
coat or the shape of his hat. Al- 
though there is, we suppose, an 
essential element in the humorous 
common to all times and countries, 
there is also a colouring and flavour 
that is often local and distinctive. 
One can never be quite sure that 
what was successful in provoking 
loud guffaws during one state of 
human culture will awaken even 
smiles during another. The differ- 
ences in the wit of different countries, 
itis true, have been often grossly ex- 
aggerated. The French wits are not 
without their “ pawkieness” (to use 
a hateful word which some. Scotch- 
men seem to utter with a peculiar 
relish when characterising the na- 
tional “wut’”). Research shows 
that Irish “ bulls” were to be found 
apon the soil of ancient Attica, and 
have bred freely in Great Britain ; 
and Yankee “eye-openers” and 


gigantic “crammers” may be dis- 
covered among the jocularities of 
the grave Germans. Yet, after all 
due allowance made, it is true that 
time and place leave their signatures 
on the humorous; and even from 
the manner of retailing an old story 
the cultivated virtuoso can some- 
times with considerable confidence 
assign date and Jocale to this kind 
of bric-a-brac. We may always 
succeed in getting a glimpse, and 
sometimes more than a glimpse, of 
a country’s social condition, of its 
intellectual position, and of the re- 
lation of its people to morals and 
religion, from a knowledge of its 
current jokes. “Joe Miller” and his 
kin in all ages offer contributions to 
sociology that must not be lightly 
esteemed ; and when history comes 
to be written as the history of the 
several peoples of the world, and 
not merely the history of their kings, 
wars, and political constitutions, a 
row of jest-books must have their 
place on the student’s shelves, not far 
from the Statute-books and Calen- 
dars of State-papers. Moreover, a 
new world of discovery lies open to 
those who, pursuing the methods of 
“Comparative Politics,” “ Compara- 
tive Mythology,” ‘Comparative 
Philology,” and other such sciences 
of our day, enter on the study of 
“Comparative Jocology.” But the 
Jakob Ludwig Grimm of “ Compara- 
tive Jocology” has yet to appear, and 
in the meantime the world should be 
thankful for small offerings. 





' The first edition is unnoticed by Brunet. Neither title nor colophon gives 


the year. The place of printing is Liche 
iven in 1824 by Sir William Hamilton, of meta- 


possession of the writer was 


nsium. The copy now in the 


physical fame, to Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe, and afterwards passed into the 


collection of the late Mr. James Maidment. 
in this century could well appreciate its odd humours. - s_—_| 


Each of its three successive owners 
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For the study of the history of 
humour the works of the humor- 
ists of greatest genius do not neces- 
sarily supply the most serviceable 
material. In Aristophanes, Cervan- 
tes, Shakespeare, and Moliére—to 
name four among the most eminent 
—the brilliant artistic spirit so 
thoroughly interpenetrates the hu- 
mour, that the problem for analysis 
is complicated and of extreme diffi- 
culty. It is a simpler task in the 
case of the commonplace pleasant- 
ries and current witticisms of each 


e. 

Jest-books, it must be acknow- 
ledged, do not present a type of 
literature that supplies a high order 
of intellectual stimulant. A good 
joke, indeed, ex vi termini, cannot 
e dull; but a succession of even 
the best jokes read on end is far 
from enlivening in its effects. A 
gentleman of my acquaintance, who 
is liable to distressing attacks of in- 
somnia, has informed me that he 
has again and again gained relief by 
forcing himself, when comfortably 
settled in bed, to read Mark Lemon’s 
‘ Jest-Book.’ Before the tenth page 
is reached he finds himself with 
just sense and energy enough to put 
the extinguisher on the candle. We 
shall not attempt to determine the 
psychological causes of this result, 
but the fact is of practical interest. 
Wordsworth found it unavailing in 
his sleepless moods to think of — 


“A flock of sh that leisurel b 
One after aa” ‘ sursind 


We wish we had had an opportu- 
nity of advising the poet to try a 
succession of facetie. When he 
had got his night-cap on he might 
have summoned to his bedside the 
ever-faithful Dorothy, and requested 
that he should be favoured with a 
series of “ old joes” —“one after one.” 
We believe that wearied nature 
would have ere long succumbed. 


‘ Joco-Seria.’ 


Melander’s ‘Joco-Seria’is a 
cimen, in some respects a favours 
specimen, of a class of humorous 
divertissement with which scholars 
occasionally entertained themselves 
in the days before Latin ceased to 
be the common language of lite 
intercourse. Melander in the boul 
before us, which with large augmen- 
tations was reissued three or four 
times in different forms, has ha 
pily varied the monotony of endless 
Jests and comicalities by freely in- 
terspersing among them anecdotes 
of a graver kind. Outside the 
bounds of his professional studies 
as a lawyer, he seems to have been 
an extensive reader of miscellaneous 
literature, ranging from Italian ro- 
mances to sermonsand Biblical com- 
mentaries. In all his reading he 
certainly kept an eye open for an en- 
tertaining story. We are reminded 
of the once popular ‘ Percy Ance- 
dotes’ by the numerous specimens. 
given of the sayings and doings of 
princes and heroes of the world and 
of the Church. Thus we find Dio- 
nysius of Syracuse, Charlemagne, 
St. Antony, Luther, The Grand 
Turk Solyman, St. Macarius, Charles 
V., Popes Leo X. and Julius III, 
Philip of Macedon, Henry VIIL. of 
England, and scores of others, figur- 
ing in his pages. Another feature 
of the ‘Percy Anecdotes’ we find 
anticipated in several stories illus 
trative of the intelligence and affec- 
tion of animals. Passing by anec- 
dotes of faithful dogs, we come to 
the delightful old story of Andro- 
clus and the Lion, as told by Aulus. 
Gellius. But it is no sooner related 
than it is capped by the more won 
derful history of the grateful Lion, 
from whose paw the Abbot Gerasi- 
mus, a Syrian saint, had extracted 
a thorn. We learn how the excel 
lent brute, to please his benefactor,. 
became thenceforward a reformed. 
character, and was content to feed. 
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upon bread and boiled beans; how 
for a time he laboured under the 
unfounded suspicion of having re- 
lapsed into old. habits and de- 
youred the abbot’s donkey; how, 
eventually, his character was clear- 
ed; and, lastly, how he died of grief 
upon the grave of hismaster. That 
birds are not behind beasts in their 
thankful recognition of the kind- 
ness of man, is illustrated by a stu- 
pendous story about an eagle (twin- 


‘brother, one cannot help thinking, 


to Daniel O’Rourke’s “ aigle”) from 
Ailian’s De natura animalium; and 
by a story of more recent date, 
vouched for by the German juris- 
consult, Justin Gobler, how a stork 
made acknowledgment of the secu- 
rity afforded to its nest on the roof 
by a visit to the master of the house 
on the day before its autumn migra- 
tion, and on the day after its arrival 
in the spring, on one occasion bring- 
ing to his benefactor, all the way 
from the sunny south, a piece of 
ginger, as a small token of gratitude 
and esteem. These are specimens 
of a large number of Melander’s 
Seria which, we suspect, a change 
of sentiment with respect to the 
nature of evidence may practically 
transfer for most modern readers 
into the class of Joca. Yet we would 
hope that with some a sentiment 
of tenderness and respect towards 
these beliefs of our ancestors may 
mingle with the smile of satisfac- 
tion with which we are disposed to 
reflect upon our own superior en- 
lightenment. Now that men of 
science are making so plausible a 
case for the orang-outang as “next 
of kin,” and talk of the gorilla as 
though much in the position of a 
first cousin once removed—are we 
really more sympathetic in our 
dealings with the whole body of 
our poor relations,—I shall not say 
than such as St. Francis, with the 
creatures he was fond of calling 


“my little sisters, the birds,” and 
“my brother, the ass,” but—than 
those who believed in _ possible 
manifestations of at least the na- 
tural virtues in the lives of dumb 
animals ? 

There is another considerable 
group of “ well-authenticated his- 
tories” recorded by Melander, that 
has shifted its place in the in- 
terest of the reader owing to the 
alteration of the popular belief 
on the subject of ghosts, witch- 
craft, demoniacal dealings with 
mankind, and suchlike, subjects, 
Thus the story of the “Pied Piper 
of Hamelin,” told in clever rhymes 
by Mr. Browning for the amusement 
of achild, here appears under the 
title ‘De Diabolo horrenda his- 
toria,’—the Piper turning out to be 
none other than Sathanas himself. 
Witchcraft, indeed, was for Melan- 
der a subject for deep professional 
study; and we possess a learned 
Latin treatise of his on ‘ The Prin- 
cipal Questions involved in the 
Criminal Process against Witches, 
together with a new Refutation, 
Juridical and Philosophical, of the 
Cold Water Test.’ Melander, of 
course, shared the belief of his age 
in the reality of witchcraft; he 
only questioned whether reliance 
should be placed on the floating of 
the suspected, when tied in due 
form, thumbs and great toes to 
gether, as establishing her inno- 
cence. The treatise was not al- 
lowed to go unanswered; and an- 
other learned lawyer, Rick by 
name, replied in a ‘Defensio probe 
aque frigide” We know how 
this test was long a favourite im 
this country. 

All Melander’s stories on sub- 
jects of this class are told with 
becoming gravity. Now and then 
we find instances of good Christian 
men venturing to “chaff” the devil, 
or even indulging in raillery and 
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insult. But this, we must remem- 
ber, was no joke, and had the full 
approval of at least one school of 
grave divines. 

Melander, or Schwarzmann (as 
his name ran in its vernacular and 
un-Grecised oe was both son and 
grandson of Lutheran pastors; and 
the family traditions, as well as his 
own experiences as a listener in 
church, furnish many stories true, 
or at all events vouched for with 
all the particularities of name, time, 
place, and circumstances, that illus- 
trate the method of the preachers 
of the day. From this source, and 
from books of theology, we find 
some curious examples of special 
rs agg One undutiful son 

icks his father, and the guilty 
leg thereupon withers. Another 
very wicked youth, “the son of 
pious parents,” though an expert 
swimmer, is “ providentially” drown- 
ed when bathing, “ doubtless in 
answer to the daily and nightly 
supplications” of these good people. 
A third, who cuffed the parish 
minister, knocked his father on the 
head, and threw stones through the 
windows, died suddenly (though we 
moderns might not think super- 
naturally) after having indulged too 
freely in brandy (vinum sublima- 
tum). Several “ well-authenticated ” 
instances are given of murderers 
convicted of their crime by the 
blood of the victims flowing afresh 
in their presence. Undevout minds 
ventured indeed on suggesting “ nat- 
ural and philosophical causes” rather 
than an immediate divine inter- 
position, but none were so sceptical 
as to deny the “facts.” Instances 
of corpses bleeding anew, one after 
eight days, and another on being 
exhumed after being buried for two 
months, cease, it must be confessed, 
to sustain our interest, when we 
have had clear proof that the hand 
cut from the body of a traveller 


murdered on the highroad, and 
hung up in the smoke to dry within 
the town-prison of Itzehoe in Prnsgj 
ten years afterwards began to disti] 
drops of blood on the occasion of 
the guilty man happening to be 
brought into the same room. “ But 
why should we wonder at this when 
we cannot tell why the magnet 
points always to the north? There 
are mysteries in nature which we 
cannot fathom.” 

When Melander wrote, the Refor- 
mation was yet scarcely consolidated 
in North Germany. There were still 
old people who might remember 
the days of Luther; and a fling at 
the ignorance, cupidity, and irregn- 
lar lives of the former clergy was 
still sure to be acceptable. Hence, 
in stories of a kind that is familiar 
enough, monks and nuns, parish 
priests, bishops, cardinals, and popes 
figure in a ludicrous light, and, 
as might be expected, relics and 
indulgences supply the occasion 
for some amusing anecdotes, But 
stories of this kind had been fa- 
vourites with the people before the 
Reformation, and several of those 
told by Melander are derived from 
an original of much earlier date. 

He tells, for instance, and spoils 
in the telling, a story that may be 
traced to Poggio two hundred years 
earlier, of a Tuscan priest giving 
notice in church of the approaching 
Feast of Epiphany. “ Brethren, 
he said, “1 cannot say for certain 
whether Epiphany was a man or 
woman, but, at all events, Epiphany 
was a great saint and no mis 
so I hope all who can will be pre- 
sent.” This reminds us of the 
young English ritualist keeping the 
vigil of “O Sapientia” that ap 
in the Calendar of the Prayer-Book 
at December 16th. 

But Melander, whose family con- 
nections placed him in a peculiarly 


favourable position in this respect, - 
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has also several stories, of a kind 
less likely to be known or popular 


‘ jn this country, illustrative of the 


stupidity, ignorance, laziness, and 
tippling propensities of some of 
the Protestant preachers that suc- 
ceeded the ejected Catholic clergy. 
The Lutheran superintendents were 
anxious to secure that there should 
be no foundation for the taunt of 
their controversial opponents, that 
moral duties were made little of by 
the preachers of the new religion. 
“We trust,” they said to a country 
pastor, “that you instruct your 
people carefully in the Decalogue.” 
“The Decalogue!” replied the pas- 
tor—“the Decalogue! Honoured 
sirs, that is a new book, and you 
must excuse me; to tell the truth, I 
have not yet got a copy.” Another 
country preacher, on seeing in a 
bookseller’s shop, in one of his visits 
to town, a volume entitled ‘De 
anima libellus Philippi Melanch- 
thonis,’ burst into tears, exclaiming, 
“Alas! our great Philip is dead, 
and I never heard of it, and the 

have written a book about his soul.” 
A third from the pulpit, commenc- 
ing a series of lectures on the Pro- 
phet Jonas, said, “It is instructive. 
brethren, to observe the meaning of 
the Prophet’s name. It is derived 
neither from the Greek’ nor the 
Hebrew, but from the German. 
It is from Jo* ‘thoroughly’ and 
nass ‘wet,’ and it was given the 
Prophet by anticipation, for, surely, 
he was well wet before the whale 
swallowed him.” 

The intemperance of the clergy, 
Catholic and Protestant alike, is a 
frequent theme with the satirists 
and moralists of that age. The 
observations of Erasmus are well 
known. Some of them are reprinted 
in the ‘Joco-Seria.’ Melander also 
prints in full one of the admirable 
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Latin letters of Olympia Morata, 
addressed to a tippling German 
preacher. One would like to know 
(for it does not appear on the face 
of the document) how that charm- 
ing young lady came to take upon 
herself the disagreeable, but we 
trust not self-imposed, task of re- 
buking and warning the old minis- 
ter. Bullinger mentions a new 
derivation he has heard for the 
word “ Presbyter’’—pre-bibis-ter, 
“You drink thrice before, i.e, be- 
fore a layman can put his cup to 
his lip.” 

The wives of the Lutheran clergy 
figure in some of these stories, and 
on the whole answer fairly to the 
desire of the prayer, put up by one 
of them, for a wife not without 
piety, but not too pious :— 


‘Det Deus uxorem mihi, que sit Mar- 
tha-Maria, 

Cui Deus est cordi, cui resque domes- 
tica curse.” 


Well, who can blame good Master 
Peter Kind for desiring -a Mary- 
Martha as a wife? Did not even 
an ethereal poet rejoice when he 
found that the “lovely Apparition” 
and “Phantom of delight” turned 
out, on closer inspection, to be, if— 


‘“‘A Spirit, yet a Woman too, 
A creature not too brigh’ nt and good 
For human nature’s daily food.” 


Class peculiarities, and the pe- 
culiar habits and tendencies, weak- 
nesses, and extravagances associated 
with each several professional pur- 
suit, have in all ages afforded an 
easily worked material for satirico- 


comic treatment. | Hypocritical 
divines, charlatan physicians, and 
knavish lawyers, are the common 
property of the play-wrights and 
story-tellers.of every period. It is 








' Jo is archaic and provincial for ja. 
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a merit of Melander’s that he is 
sparing of stories of this common 
type. 

It is curious to find so often in 
these old books stories that do 
service in our own day, with place 
and time altered to suit. We meet 
here the parish pastor who, when 
he prayed for rain at the request of 
the graziers, roused the indignation 
of those of his parishioners who 
had their land under a corn crop, 
till at last, addressing the congre- 
gation from the pulpit, he told them 
that he would not for the future 
pray for any change of weather till 
they agreed among themselves as to 
what they really wanted. Again, 
the story that some may remember 
from the days of our early studies 
in the First Reading-Book, how 
“Don’t Care” brought “ Naughty 
Harry” to the gallows, may, with 
the help of Melander, be traced 
at least as far back as Giovanni 
Gioviano Pontano, the Italian 
humanist of the fifteenth century ; 
nor should we be surprised to find 
it to be of earlier origin. His 
mother’s ear, however, which Harry 
bites off in the modern version, is 
a refinement on her nose in the 
earlier form. 

Often, no doubt, there is no con- 
scious imitation, but in the natural 
course of events similar oddities of 
circumstance and character give 
birth to similar results. A story 
is told nowadays of a distinguished 
prelate of the Church of England, 
who, on first accepting a country 
benefice in the gift of his College, 
urged a friend to pay him a visit 
as soon as he got into residence, 
and added, in perfect good faith, 
“TI have a nice little green field 
attached to the rectory. I mean 
to keep a couple of sheep, and we 
shall have mutton-kidneys fresh 
every morning for breakfast.” Of 
another town-bred scholar, also 
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occupying a place on the English 
episcopal bench, it is told that 
he was some time officiating in g 
country parish before he learned 
that the smiles that greeted his 
pathetic reading in church of 
Nathan’s parable were caused b 
his rendering of the verse, whic 
he read as follows: “But the 
poor man had nothing save one 
little e-wee lamb,” &c. More unfor- 
tunate than this was the “learned 
clerk” brought before us by Mel- 
ander. In the part of Germany 
where this good man’s cure was 
situated, sheep’s milk was exten- 
sively employed in the manufacture 
of cheese, and for the sake of clean- 
liness and the convenience of the 
milkmaids, it was the practice to 
dock the tails of the ewes, while 
the young rams were left untouched, 
The operation of farmyard surgery 
was performed a few days after 
the lambs were yeaned, and was 
quite unknown to the pastor. This 
worthy man one Sunday in the 
pulpit, desiring to draw his illus 
trations from topics familiar to his 
hearers, declared how often he had 
admired the marvellous wisdom 
and design exhibited in Nature 
producing ewe-lambs with short 
tails, and thus beneficently pro- 
viding for the needs and even the 
convenience of man. This little 
incident has an air of verisimili- 
tude about it. 

While concerned with clerical 
anecdotes, I may mention that in 
another Latin jest-book of earlier 
date, the ‘Facetie’ of Heinrich 
Bebel (1542), we find an almost 
complete parallel to the modern 
story of the young curate, who, 
on the occasion of the Countess of 

coming to be “ churched,” felt 
irresistibly impelled to substitute 
“lady” for “woman” in the ver 
sicle “O Lord, save this woman, 
Thy servant!” to which the parish 
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clerk, with quick perception, imme- 
diately responded, “who putteth 
her ladyship’s trust in Thee!” In 
Bebel’s story, the assistant at mass 
is so impressed with the newly- 
acquired dignity of the celebrant 
priest, who had been lately elevated 
to the position of Rector Magnificus 
of the Gymnasium of the town, 
that for the customary “ Misereatur 
tui,” &e., he substitutes, “ May the 
Lord have mercy on your Magnifi- 
cence, and bring your Magnificence 
to eternal life.” But perhaps the 
most interesting of these accidental 
parallels is the almost exact antici- 
pation of one of the most humorous 
touches in Tennyson’s ‘ Northern 
Farmer, Old Style.’ The dying 


man inquires— 
“Do godamoighty knaw what a’s doing 
etadkin o’ mea? 


But godamoighty a moost taike mea 
an’ 


e ma now 
Wi’ aaf the cows to cauve an’ Thurna- 
by hoalms to plow |!” 


In Bebel’s collection, already re- 
ferred to, the priest tells the sick 
farmer that he ought to prepare for 
his death, and he replies, “ Would 
that God knew that there never 
was a more inopportune time for my 
dying than now: the corn has still 
to be reaped,” &c., &c.’ This, in all 
probability, is a purely accidental 
resemblance. But the genealogy of 
jests is a subject that would well re- 
pay investigation. In part it is ob- 
viously a department of the science 
of folk-lore. And as we sometimes 
find in the various branches of the 
Indo-European family folk-tales that 
are certainly “variants” of a com- 
mon original, so is it sometimes with 
jests and witticisms. But conscious 
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and deliberate plagiarism is very 
common. This is nowhere better 
illustrated than in the learned notes 
with which Dr. Hermann Oesterly 
has adorned his edition of the 
‘Hundred Merry Tales’ referred to 
by Beatrice in Much Ado About 
Nothing. Imitations are endless, 
and a good story has a long life. 
The stories professedly humor- 
ous, related by Melander, are char- 
acterised by the singularly direct 
and open appeal they make to 
our appreciation of the ludicrous. 
They proceed on simple lines: comic 
incidents and grotesque situations 
are common, and there is an obvious 
fondness for the burlesque. Nothing 
seems more funny than the relation 
of a practical joke. It must be 
acknowledged these stories assume 
a considerable flow of high spirits 
in the reader for their proper en- 
joyment. To look for much refined 
wit here would be to mistake the 
character of the humour of the age 
and country. To take up Melander 
in a fastidious mood would be as 
silly as to be sour at the pantomime 
over the frolics and fooleries of 
clown and harlequin and their merry 
companions. The boys and girls 
around us in the theatre at Christ- 
mas time are certainly indulging in 
no affected laughter. Fun is there, 
though some elderly folk of dainty 
taste may be slow to enjoy it. And 
it must be admitted that the best 
specimens of the greatest humour- 
ists of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries have a good deal 
of buffoonery about them. It is cer- 
tainly true of Rabelais; it is true in 
good measure of Shakespeare. And 
Melander as a relater of humorous 
stories would be but ill satisfied 





' Students of Tennyson may perhaps be glad to have the exact words of Bebel’s 
story: ‘‘Sciat Deus, inquit rusticus, nunquam. minori opportunitate nec intem- 
seein fieri potuisse, quam nunc. Nam messis est, nec mihi adhuc segetes 

emesse sunt, pluitque mihi in feenum per rimosum tectum ut vacce nolint 


attingere.” 
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with smiles that never passed into 
laughter. 


**Cachinnos tibi mille concitabit” 


is what he promises for his book in 
his introductory verses, and broad 
ay are what he is ambitious of. 
ut it is sufficient to point to the 
numerous passages of graceful hu- 
mour quoted from Erasmus, Ludo- 
vicus Vives, and Sir Thomas More, 
to show that if there be mounte- 
bank jokes there is also a good 
seasoning of “ white salt.” 
Melander’s collection is unfortu- 
nately disfigured here and there by 
@ grossness too common in his age. 
Yet in this respect he compares very 
favourably with several earlier hu- 
mourists, both German and _ Ital- 
ian; and, after due censure of all 
that could tend to gratify a prurient 
taste, it is only fair to remark that 
indecorum (as distinct from licenti- 
ousness) has singularly fluctuating 
boundaries. They vary from age to 
age, from country to country, and 
have little or no relation to morals. 
Certainly a wide-spreading circle of 
topics that are regarded as tacenda 
by society is no guarantee of supe- 
rior virtue, nor indeed, in our judg- 
ment, scarcely a presumption in its 
favour. We wonder is the England 
of to-day in truth more righteous or 
more chaste than the England of the 
more outspoken age of Shakespeare. 
An ugly feature of the early 
humourists is the frequency with 
which women are held up to open 
ridicule and scorn. Satire and 
comedy necessarily fasten on the 
weaknesses of human character, but 
these old-fashioned jokers seem to 
expatiate with delight in the prac- 
tically illimitable field for epigrams, 
bon-mots, banter, and something 
more bitter, that lie open in the 
tempers and the frailties of woman- 
kind, It is true that a contemptu- 


ous regard for women underlies the 
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prevailing tone of English satirists 
as late as Samuel Johnson. We 
can detect it in the kindly Addison; 
it is palpable and declared, in Pope; 
but we have to go back some hun- 
dred and fifty years earlier to un- 
derstand fully the tone of scornful 
superiority in which it had been the 
fashion in all circles of society to 
speak of those who form the numeri- 
cal majority of our race, even if they 
possess no other claims on our con- 
sideration. In Melander’s collection 
this feature is the more remarkable 
as it is not a mere book of jokes, 
The jealous temper of women, their 
prying curiosity, their skill in de- 
ception, their ever-active tongue,— 
are the commonplaces of all satir- 
ists, and offer an inexhaustible fund 
of material to the play-wrights. But 
one looks for some set-off against 
these. Glancing down the index of 
‘ Joco-Seria,’ we were delighted to 
meet one anecdote entitled “Con- 
cerning a veracious woman,” but on 
turning tothe page we found that 
we had been misled by a printer’s 
error (or was it Melander’s little 
joke?), and discovered that the his- 
tory was “Concerning a voracious 
woman.” ‘ Don’t cane your wife” 
is Melander’s advice, but he is care- 
ful to give you a list of the autho- 
rities that may be cited in favour 
of the legality of the practice. The 
old story is repeated (given with 
more particularity in the ‘ Hundred 
Merry Tales’) how a wise man, on 
being asked why he had married a 
very little woman, answered, “ It is 
the part of wisdom in choosing from 
among evils to select the least.” 
And the secret of conjugal felicity 
is hinted at in the epigram of 
Scheffer, which may be rendered— 


‘¢ A deaf husband and a blind wife 
May perchance be free from strife.” 


Repartee, which occupies so | 
a place in the field of modern wit, 
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is but feebly represented in the 


early Latin Facetie. Even were, 


the Latin tongue better suited than 
it is for quick verbal fence, in a 
great majority of instances the 
charm of the witty reply depends 
upon some turn of speech that 
absolutely refuses to be conveyed 
over into the learned language. But 
after all due allowance, the fact re- 
mains that the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries could enjoy such a 
humorous exchange of coarse bruta- 
lities as would simply disgust us. 

We are not disposed to assume 
the intellectual superiority of the 
nineteenth century in all the pro- 
vinces of thought, simply because of 
our steam-engines, telegraphs, tele- 
phones, aniline dyes, and utilisation 
of sewage; but we are bound to say 
that, weighing gains and losses, we 
are thankful for the happy change 
that has passed over the great region 
of thought and feeling in which the 
humorous disports itself. 

In attempting to trace the cur- 
rent jokes of the period of the 
Reformation, one naturally looks 
for a connection with the humor- 
ousness of medieval times. The 
connections of the modern jest 
with the monkish Gesta lie deeper 
than etymology. Ordinarily the 
humours of the monks and preach- 
ing friars have affected the modern 
world of thought and feeling most 
deeply—not directly, but through 
the Italian Jiterati. In all cases, 
however, whether the connection 
be direct or indirect, the endeavour 
of the religious teachers to spirit- 
ualise their comicalities for the 
purposes of their hearers’ edifica- 
tion in piety, was felt to be a 
Indicrous failure, and was aban- 
doned. The exaggerations of vulgar 
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gossip which furnishes the point of 
the story of the “Three Black 
Crows,” so well known, as told in 
the verses of Dr. Byrom (who, by 
the way, chivalrously drops no 
hint that the gossip was feminine 
gossip), and which had previously 
figured in La Fontaine, in Gratien 
Dupont, in the old collection that 
goes under the name of ‘Scoggin’s 
Jests,’ and in the  entertainin 
‘Knight of la Tour’ (the English 
version of which has been recently 
published by the arly English 
Text Society), are professedly of 
no moment in the story, in its 
orignal form, as it appears in the 
Gesta Romanorum. The gentle- 
man’s wife, unable to keep the 
secret, is the first offender; and 
the story grows in the hands of 
her lady friends till, with a fine 
extravagance, it is at length cur- 
rent “quod sexaginti corvi de eo 
evolassent.” The spiritual appli- 
cation of the preacher may not 
be given here beyond. —— 
with him, “My. dearly belov 
brethren, the black crow is sin !” 
We have already hinted at the 
necessity of much caution in assign- 
ing a nationality to a joke. A 
good story is dressed up again and 
again in fresh costume, and may 
sometimes deceive even an expert. 
Readers of the French ‘Figaro’ 
will sometimes detect antiquated 
jests reapparelled in the Paris fash- 
ions of the day. Even ‘ Punch’ now 
and then serves up some palpable 
“ crambe repetita.” As an example 
of the danger of trusting to the 
paternity that may happen to be 
assigned to a joke, we may notice 
that in the collection that goes 
under the name of Archie Arm- 
strong, we read under the title 





1 I quote from the edition of 1636-1640. ‘A Banqvet of Tests, Being a col- 


lection of Moderne Iests, Witty Leeres, Pleasant 


published.’ 


aunts, Merry Tales, newly 
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“ Of seeing the Winde” how on “a 
country fellow” declaring that he 
had seen a great wind last Friday, 
his companion exclaimed, “See a 
winde! I prithee what was it 
like?’ “ Like to have blown down 
my house,” replied the first. In 
“Joe Miller” it has been sought to 
render the story more entertaining 
by making the first speaker an 
Irishman: and this is readily done 
by a change or two in the vowel- 
sounds, and the introduction of 
“By jabers,” as the national Hi- 
bernian oath. By the way, Sir 
Edmund Beckett, who has been 
laughing heartily at St. Peter seeing 
the wind in the Revised New Tes- 
tament (Matt. xiv. 30), has not far 
to seek for illustrations of that per- 


haps incorrect, but still natural 
and graphic mode of speech. An- 
other example of the danger of too 
readily assenting to the professed 
paternity of a joke may be found 
in‘A C. Mery Talys,’ where the 
joke turns on a Welshman of very 
bad character, suffering agonies of 
conscience for having tasted cheese 
on Friday. The story is to be found 
in Poggio, in whose pages the 
Welshman had been a Neapolitan 
shepherd. And once again, the 
Irishman who, wishing to see how 
he looked when asleep, stood before 
a mirror with his eyes shut, is as 
old at least as the Aoréia attrib- 
uted to Hierocles. Illustrations 
could be multiplied, but we must 
end here. 
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Aurnoveu the salmon has been 
asked, again and again, to render 
up the secrets of its life, it steadily 
refuses to reveal the number of its 
days or the time-table of its pro- 
gress : from the moment it quits its 
watery nest till the period when 
it finds an honoured place on our 
dinner-tables, many of its move- 
ments are shrouded in mystery. 
As was said once upon a time by 
the Ettrick Shepherd, who was a 
keen observer of the habits of Sal- 
. mo salar, “ Whereabouts it goes to 
when it is putting on its flesh, or 
how long it takes to garnish its 
banes, neither me nor Charley Pur- 
die can tell—it’s a problem.” And 
a problem, to all intents and pur- 
poses, it still remains. How many 
are the days of a salmon in the 
waters, and to use another phrase 
of James Hogg’s, “How the fish 
fills in its time” from its cradle to 
its grave, are still puzzling ques- 
tions alike to naturalists and fishery 
economists; whilst to the general 
public the ratio of growth of that 
or any other fish is, at all times, 
as a sealed book. When pater- 
familias is selecting the middle 
eut of a choice 33 Ib. fish with 


which to grace his dinner-table and 
honour his guests, it may probably 
occur to him to ask his fish-mer- 
chant what the age of that fine 
salmon perchance may be; but the 
fish-merchant is most likely as ig- 
norant as himself, and cannot tell 


him. Notwithstanding that the 
fact of its outgoings and incomings 
has been frequently diagnosed, the 
time-table of salmon life is full of 
mysterious blanks; it is in vain 
that men have assiduously watched 
these fish and taken note of their 
growth, and tried to find out at 
what periods they become repro- 
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ductive, and at what age they die,— 
such labours have not added much 
to the sum of our knowledge. 

Taking the salmon with which 
we have started as a basis of argu- 
ment—the 33 Ib. fish referred to— 
it would be interesting indeed if 
its age could be correctly deter- 
mined. Absurd stories and ridic- 
ulous conjectures have, we know, 
been at various times circulated 
about the rapid growth of this fine 
fish, but most of the tales told 
have required a very large pinch 
of salt to make them palatable, so. 
manifold are the perplexities which 
beset the growth of this “monarch 
of the brook,” and so numerous 
are the dangers which a salmon 
has to encounter before it attains 
a weight of 33 Ib. avoirdupois! 
One of the controversies which 
environed the early life of the sal- 
mon has been singularly difficult 
to “put to silence.” The “ parr 
question,” as it was called, had 
lasted and raged for sixty or seventy 
years, during which period the war 
of words and letters had been im- 
bued with such a wonderful amount 
of vitality as to keep all who were 
interested in the natural and eco- 
nomic history of the salmon in a 
perpetual state of excitement. The 
parr question is an old story now, 
but it is one which will bear to be 
told in a brief fashion. 

Long ago—and to-day as well— 
many rivers were found at a par- 
ticular season to be populous—to 
swarm, in fact, with a small finger- 
marked fish, which in Scotland was 
known as “the parr,” but in Eng- 
land was called a “samlet” or 
“brandling.” Sixty years since 
there were men, naturalists and 
other experts, who said that these 
tiny things were “distinct fish,” 
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and not young salmon! Indeed, 
some of the more learned of the 
brethren, — Sir Humphry Davy 
was one of them, Dr. Knox the 
anatomist was another,—said the 
parr was hybrid! Mr. Yarrell was 
pretty much of the same opinion, 
although he was less decided in his 
utterances than some other nat- 
uralists: in one place he states the 
prevalence of an opinion that parrs 
are hybrids and all of them males. 
His reason for saying that “the 
parr is not the young of the sal- 
mon” is worth stating; it is to 
the following effect: “That the 
parr is not the young of the sal- 
mon, or, indeed, of any other of 
the large species of salmonide, as 
still considered by some, is suffi- 
ciently obvious, from the circum- 
stance that parr by hundreds may 
be taken in the rivers all the sum- 
mer, long after the fry of the year 
of the larger migratory species have 
gone down to the sea.” To have 
said in those days that the parr 
was the young of the salmon was 
to court abuse, or at least ridicule ; 
but for all that, there were men of 
original views who asserted their 
belief that the little fish which were 
so plentiful were undoubtedly sal- 
mon in an early stage of growth, 
and that, in time, they would obtain 
the dignity of scaled fish, and 
be recognised as smolts—“smolt” 
being at that date the name given 
to the recognised young of the sal- 
mon. Among those who so be- 
lieved was James Hogg, to whom 
reference has already been made; 
he repeatedly declared, “ with all 
his might,” that he had seen the 
fish in the very act of changing— 
in other words, that he had more 
than once handled parr just as they 
were becoming smolts. “ Have I 
not held them in these hands many 
a time,” said the Shepherd, “just 
as the scales wefte forming upon 
them? in fact, I have a hundred 
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times rubbed off the newly-formed 
scales, and seen with my own eyes 
the marks of the parr, and no mis. . 
take about it.” The Shepherd cer- 
tainly shed some degree of light 
over the darkness which then pre- 
vailed, and down to his day hed 
surrounded the salmon. Moreover, 
the Shepherd was patriotic in his 
views,—he knew that thousands of 
the parr were annually captured to 
fill the frying-pans of Tweedside, 
and his plea was, “Spare these 
young ones; let us rather eat them 
in a year or two, when they have 
become of an age to afford sport to 
the angler and food to the people.” 
Another person who entered in- * 
to the parr controversy with enthu- 
siasm, but at the same time with 
more method than the Shepherd, 
was Mr. Shaw of Drumlanrig, for- 
ester to the Duke of Buccleuch. 
Mr. Shaw, being at first a little 
awkward in his method of manipu- 
lation, contented himself with pri- 
vately gathering salmon eggs from 
the “redds” on which they had 
been deposited by the female fish, 
and placing them in an enclosed 
place saw that they produced parr; 
but on announcing his discovery 
and the method of it to some 
friends, he was told he had made 
a mistake, and that his fish were 
not true parr but young salmon. 
“They must be young salmon,” 
was said, “seeing that you got 
them from the eggs of that fish.” 
But the Duke’s forester was not to 
be driven from his purpose; and 
to make good his discovery he 
caught one day a few parr—it was 
on the 11th of July, 1833, that he 
did so—and kept them in a pond 
till they had changed into smolts, 
which they did between April and 
the middle of May, 1834. Yet in 
the face of such a fact Mr. Shaw 
and his “theory” were still dis 
credited. To make sure of his 
ground, therefore, he repeated his 
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experiment with a dozen parrs of 
larger growth, which he took from 
asalmon-stream (the Nith), and in 
due time had the satisfaction of 
seeing them become smolts—the 
change from parr to that more 
advanced stage of salmon life re- 
quiring a period of two years to 
accomplish. 

On this very remarkable point 
of salmon biography Mr. Shaw met 
an opponent who traversed his 
views. Mr. Young of Invershin, 
gamekeeper to the Duke of Suther- 
land, had also been experimenting 
on the young salmon, with a view 
to determine whether or not parr 
grew into smolt, and at what age 
the change from the first stage to 
the second took place. Mr. Young 
said the change took place in a 
period of twelve months, whilst 
Shaw maintained that two years 
elapsed before the parr assumed 
the scales of the smolt. Curiously 


enough, both in the sequel proved 
to be right; but the difficulty which 
had arisen was not settled till the 
salmon nursery of the river Tay 
had been in use for a period of 


two years. Shaw, when he became 
thoroughly interested in the ex- 
periments he had undertaken, and 
excited by the opposition which 
was offered to his _ conclusions, 
buckled to his work in such a 
way as to astonish his opponents. 
His ultimate triumph was complete 
in its every detail. “I compelled 
my enemies to admit,” he said, 
“that I had proved the parr to be 
the young of the salmon, and the 
salmon to be the parent of the 
parr.” 

It seemed the very irony of fate 
that Mr. Robert Buist—who had 
been in his day a commercial 
salmon-fisher in a large way of 
business, and who had hotly chal- 
lenged and decried the Ettrick 
Shepherd’s discovery that parr were 
the young of the salmon—should, 
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as superintendent of the Tay fish- 
eries, have to proclaim not only 
that parr were young salmon, but 
also that of each hatching one 
moiety became smolts at the end of 
one year, whilst the other moiety 
did not assume the scales or become 
imbued with the migratory instinct 
till they had attained the age of 
two years. This point of salmon 
growth may be held to have been 
finally settled by the operations 
conducted at Stormontfield, which 
began in the year 1853, and are 
still continuing. No one can ex- 
plain this peculiar problem of parr 
life—how it comes that of two eggs 
deposited at the same time by the 
same fish, one becomes a smolt and 
seeks the salt water twelve months 
earlier than a fish born of the other 
egg! Various experiments have 
been tried to find on what principle 
such an operation of nature has 
been arranged, but without avail. 
The young fish which seek the sea 
at the end of the first year are 
well mixed, there being a due pro- 
portion of males and females—the 
same holding good of the half of 
the brood which remain in the 
ponds. Nor has the size of the 
salmon from which supplies of ova 
and milt for artificia ae 
are obtained anything to do wit 
the solution of this remarkable 
problem. A 40 Ib. female fish 
may provide the eggs and a 7 Ib. 
grilse the milt, without affecting 
the result. None of our fishery 
experts, nor any of the naturalists 
of the period, have been able to 
solve this remarkable riddle in 
natural history. 

For the salmon’s first entry in 
the time-table of its life there now 
exist reliable data; and to insure 
precision of statement, we shall 
enter the figures in their order, 
which is as follows :— 

Salmon eggs taken from gravid 
fish, let us say from the 11th 
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November 1862 till the 11th De- 
cember of the same year, and 
fertilised with milt obtained in the 
same manner and at the same time 
from Tay salmon. These fish came 
to life in (first egg broke on the 
12th) March 1863—the hatching 
process (it was an open winter) 
occupying about 115 days; in some 
years 130 days elapse before eggs 
hatched in the open air burst and 
the young salmon are released from 
their fragile prison. About 10th 
May 1864 the first division of the 
crop of young fish (eggs) of 1862 
began to leave the Stormontfield 
ponds as smolts, and the migration 
continued till about the 25th of 
the same month. 

At the date of their migration 
these young ones would be, say, 
fourteen months old. 

The other moiety of the fish was 
left in the pond (or rather would 
have been left, had not the pond 
burst and the fish escaped into the 
river) for another year, and would 
not change into smolts till they 
were fully twenty-six months old, 
being at that time in the river Tay. 

To this point the fish can be 
watched and traced—has been in 
reality watched and traced for a 
period of thirty years—with the 
utmost accuracy; and before specu- 
lating further on the salmon’s ten- 
ure of existence, it may be per- 
mitted us to state that the parr 
cannot exist in salt water, nor can 
the eggs of the salmon be hatched 
in the sea, as has been sometimes 
affirmed; both experiments have 
been tried and failed. On the 
other hand, smolts clad in their 
panoply of scales have been carried 
rom the river Tay to Stonehaven 
in Kincardineshire, a distance of 
sixty miles; and upon being placed 
in a salt-water pond, at once took 
kindly to their new habitation, 
and rapidly became of greater size 
and weight. In about six months 
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three of the smolts in question 
were seen, and by that time they 
had doubled their size! 

Among the curiosities of 
life may be mentioned the faet 
that specimens of these tiny fish 
have occasionally been taken with 
their milt well developed. This 
circumstance was first noticed and 
tested by Mr. Shaw of Drumlanri 
who stated that with the milt of 
a parr—be it noted a fish about 
the size of a minnow—he had sue. 
cessfully fructified the eggs of a 
large salmon ; and a similar experi- 
ment, with a like result, was tried 
at Stormontfield. As: regards fe- 
male parr, none have been observed 
with their roe so developed as to 
give hope of their being able to 
perpetuate their kind: by far the 
greater portion of the females in 
their first year seem destitute of 
the most rudimentary signs of ova 

As may be supposed, the opera- 
tions carried on at Stormontfield 
were taken advantage of to ascer- 
tain some facts as to the rate of 
growth of the fish. Various modes 
of marking the departing smolts 
were at different times adopted, so 
that, when any of them were caught, 
they might be recognised. Having 
some personal knowledge of what 
was done in the way of marking 
the smolts, and having more than 
once been present at the annual 
exodus of these fish, the writer 
claims to speak with some little 
authority upon this matter. First 
of all, let it be stated that the dan- 
gers to which the young fish are 
exposed are so manifold and regu- 
lar in their occurrence, that it has 
been calculated by some fishery 
economists that not above one, or 
at the very most two, eggs in each 
thousand deposited by the female 
salmon arrive at maturity as table- 
fish. This is a statement, however, 
which must be accepted with a con- 
siderable degree of reserve. 
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avery large percentage of the eggs 
of all fish are never hatched we 


know; it is a fate, as will by and 
by be shown, incidental to the 
conditions under which the parent 
salmon and other fish deposit their 
ova; but to believe that only one 
or two out of each thousand eggs 
come to maturity as fish fit for the 
table, would imply such an enor- 
mous number of breeding salmon 
as no river could well contain, in 
addition to the growing stock. To 
provide the salmon stock of the 
Tay, for instance—from which 
stream it is necessary every sea- 
son to take from 70,000 to 80,000 
salmon to pay rent of fishing- 
stations and wages of fishermen, 
wear and tear of fishing-gear, 
and interest of capital employed— 
would require a greater stock of 
“spawners” and “milters” than 
its tributaries have apparently room 
to contain. It is impossible to 
make up a census of the salmon 
population of the river Tay, but it 
is certain that at all periods of the 
year it must contain probably over 
a million fish of all ages, from 
tiny parr—of perhaps 100 to the 
pound weight—to the comparative 
giants of the water, which weigh 
from 25 to 40 lb. In the months 
of April and May, for instance, 
there will be in the river at the 
same time parr about two months 
old, parr fourteen months old, and 
parr just changing into smolts, as 
two-year-olds. There will also be 
spring salmon, and probably a few 
gtilse, coming up from the sea, 
while there will be “fish of the 
salmon kind,” of all ages and di- 
mensions, ascending and descend- 
ing the river by day and by night; 
the capturing of marketable speci- 
mens for sale will be -going on 
actively as well: so that the time- 
table of salmon life, as regards the 
Tay, or indeed any other stream, 
will be full of the most varied 
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figures, if one could tabulate them. 
with any degree of accuracy. The 
annual renewal of the Tay stock, if 
the estimate referred te were to 
be adopted, would require between 
2000 and 3000 female salmon 
alone, each weighing 25 |b., and 
each guaranteed to produce 20,000 
eggs; a similar body of male fish 
would be necessary—although, as 
a matter of fact, one male will 
suffice to spawn the eggs of sev- 
eral females—but curiously enough 
the sexes are far from being equal 
in number. If we take into ac- 
count the fish stolen by poachers, 
the number of breeders indicated 
would be insufficient. 

In consequence, then, of the mor- 
tality incident to fish life, a very 
large number of any particular 
brood would require to be marked 
to insure one or two of them being 
recaptured either as grilse or larger 
fish; therefore when we say that on 
one occasion sixty-four smolts were 
marked by a peculiar cut in the 
dead fin, and that no less than five 
of these fish were afterwards iden- 
tified (in the course of about ten 
weeks), we believe we are stating 
that. which pretty nearly amounts 
to an impossibility—namely, that 
seven per cent of the smolts (70 
per 1000) return to their native 
water as well-grown fish; the in- 
ference—a fair one in the circum- 
stances—being that there would be 
more of the marked fish in the 
waters than those absolutely caught. 
If there were other five, that would 
represent the return of 140 per 
1000, which would detract from 
the value of all previous calcula- 
tions as to the percentage of de- 
struction. The smolts, when mark- 
ed, would probably be about five 
inches in length, and of corre- 
sponding girth. The date of the 
marking operation. was 24th May 
1863, on which day the smolts 
were liberated from the ponds, the 
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a of recapture being as fol- 
ows :— 

‘‘Aug. 16.—A grilse weighing 9 lb. 
was reported as having been caught, 
and as having the mark made on it 
when it was a smolt. 

Aug. 20.—Another of the marked 
fish taken as a grilse, weighing 5. lb. 
(Both of these fish were identified by 
Mr. Buist and Mr. Brown, who per- 
formed the operation of marking.) 

Aug. 23.—Another. marked fish 
taken, which weighed 2} lb. 

Aug. 26.—A marked grilse cap- 
tured, but weight not given. 

Sept. 19.—A grilse of about 7 lb. 
taken, also bearing the pond mark.” 


The weights of the four fish given 
show an average growth of some- 
thing like 6 lb. as having taken 
place within say a hundred days; 
in the case of the heaviest fish, 
within a period indeed of eighty- 
four days. This rate of growth, too, 
is wonderful when compared with 
that of the smolts placed in the 
salt-water pond at Stonehaven: 
these fish only doubled their size 
in six months, when they would 
be some nine inches long, and about 
twelve ounces or thereabouts in 
weight. Verily the quick rate of 
increase of size in the sea is mar- 
vellous as a fact in the natural 
history of the salmon. The value 
of this striking change which takes 
place, as regards the £ s. d. of the 
question, is also of the greatest im- 
portance ; it means that, from being 
an article of almost no money value, 
smolts become in less than one 
hundred days fish worth eight or 
ten shillings each at the wholesale 
rate. It is not stated whether or 
not the 9 lb. grilse contained roe 
or milt, which is to be regretted, 
because at the weight indicated the 
fish presumably would be seeking 
a place in which to repeat the story 
of its birth; and to add to the 
curiosity of the situation, these fish 
might be able to spawn their eggs 
to be hatched, and the first moiety 
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of the brood be going to the seg at 
the same time as their uncles and 
aunts! Founding on these f, 
the time-tables of salmon life now, 
stand as follows :— 

Of the same brood, one moiety 
has remained in the ponds from the 
date of hatching as parr, weighi 
probably an ounce; whilst the 
other moiety, having attained to 
the scales of the smolt, have gone 
off to the sea and have returned as 
grilse of the average weight of 
6 Ib. ! 

That the markings of the smolts 
referred to were carefully made is 
certain, and that Mr. Brown, teacher, 
Perth, and Mr. Buist, superintendent 
of the River Tay Fisheries, thought 
the fish which they saw to be the 
fish marked at Stormontfield, there 
need be no hesitation in believing, 
These gentlemen acted throughout 
in good faith. Our own doubts 
arise, not so much from the mode 
of marking which was adopted— 
marking the dead fin, however, is 
not always convincing in the event 
of recapture when a reward is of- 
fered, seeing that the mark may be 
and has been imitated—but from 
the large percentage of fish retaken, 
—a number that previously would 
have been voted as purely imagin- 
ative, considering the destruction 
which takes place among the smolts 
when they reach the sea. Some 
naturalists have calculated that not 
above twenty-five in each thousand 
of the smolts that descend from the 
upper waters of a river to the sea 
will return as living fish. At the 
mouths of all salmon rivers there 
awaits the annual advent of the 
smolts an army of enemies with 
keen appetites, so that the ween 
which "tikes place is positively 
dreadful. Moreover, it has been 
surmised by one or two naturalists 
that half of the smolts remain m 
the sea for a year before seeking t0 
return to the place of their birth! 
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Of the sixty-four fish marked as 
smolts by Mr. Brown, therefore, if 
half remained in the sea, and none 
at all fell victims to their enemies 
either going or coming, five, accord- 
ing to all showing, was an extra- 
ordinary number to recapture ; and 
the fact being taken for granted, 
the question then arises, whether 
or not the rates of increase will 
continue—that is to say, will a fish, 
which adds 6 |b. to its weight in a 
hundred days, attain a weight of 
90 lb. within a year? Should that 
be so, the 33 Ib. fish of our ima- 
gination may not have been much 
above two years of age, whilst its 
brothers and sisters might still 
have been parr! 

Before going farther, it may be 
as well to recur in more exact 

res than has yet been done to 
the mortality which, during the 
earlier stages of its growth, attends 
the progress of the salmon. As- 
suming that a 25 lb. female fish of 
the salmon kind will, in the course 
of the season, instinctively deposit 
on the redds 20,000 ova, it becomes 
of great interest to know how many 
of these will hatch and yield young 
salmon, and how many of these. 
young salmon will live to multiply 
and replenish their kind. Of one 
hundred eggs deposited under the 
natural conditions of spawning, it 
may, we think, be assumed that 
not more than thirteen will yield 
fish, The following figures may be 
accepted as being representative of 
the position. They are not, the 
reader may rest assured, taken at 
haphazard, but after much inquiry 
and thoughtful consideration of all 
the circumstances which attend 
natural spawning. 

The eggs being voided by the 
female salmon in running water, 
alarge percentage in consequence 
escape being fertilised by the milt 
of the male fish, which is also, of 
course, discharged in the running 
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stream. The number of eggs in 
each hundred which escape fertil- 
isation may be stated at, say, 52. 

Of the fertilised ova, a large 
percentage is devoured by enemies. 
of all kinds long before it has time 
to hatch: the number may be put 
at 15. Again, some eggs prove 
barren, others produce monstro- 
sities, whilst a great number are 
washed into places where they ~ 
cannot hatch, the heavy floods of 
the winter season so often break 
up the redds on which the eggs 
have been deposited. Under this 
head, then, it will be a fair calcu- 
lation to put down 20 eggs, mak- 
ing 87 in all, and leaving only 13 
in each hundred to become in due 
time table-fish and breeders of the 
future. . 

It would be quite possible to 
present even a darker picture than 
this of the destruction of salmon 
ova. A common trout, for instance, 
has been captured with as many 
as 700 salmon eggs in its gullet. 
While the keeper of the ponds at 
Stormontfield one morning shot “a 
long-legged heron”—when it was 
dying the bird vomited fifty of the 
young salmon which it had been 
feeding upon. The perils of the 
parr have been thus related by Mr. 
Buist :— 

‘* When the young fish come to life 
and burst the shell, they lie in a, help- 
less state for five or six weeks, durin 
which water-beetles, shrimps, an 
other insects prey upon them unceas- 
ingly. After they get into a swim- 
ming state, they are devoured by fish 
of all kinds, and also by sea-gulls and 
other birds. In the next stage, as fine 
lively parrs, they are exposed to the 
ravages of pike, trout, eels, and even 
salmon themselves. From the stomach 
of a yellow trout I have seen not fewer 
than ten full-grown parr cut out,—the 
specimens may be seen in the Perth 


‘Museum; and we have cut parrs out 


of the stomachs of every one in a 
shoal of from forty to fifty pike, cap- 
tured in the act of devouring them.” 
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Taking note of the 130 fish per 
thousand, which are all that come 
to life out of that number of sal- 
mon eggs, it will be seen anon how 
they are ere of; and the 
perils to which they are subjected 
from poachers will be recounted. 
But to the list of the more common 
evils which hinder the growth of 
our salmon—many of them, no 
doubt, the result of the varied 
“pollutions” which are permitted 
to flow into our rivers—falls to be 
added a new horror. We are allud- 
ing to the outbreak of saprolegnia 
feror—a disease or growth of a 
fungoid kind, which in a_ brief 
period has played such havoc in 
the waters of the classic Tweed, as 
to have resulted in the destruction 
of over 14,000 fine fish of all sizes 
in the course of a season! Such 
a number of deaths in so short 
a period must prove an important 
factor in all estimates of fish 
growth, as so large a percentage of 
mortality must tend, for some years 
to come, to lower the average 
weight of the Tweed fish, and also 
to decrease the value of Tweed 
salmon both for table use and 
breeding. No solution of this new 
problem of salmon life has been 
yet arrived at, and in consequence 
no cure has been devised. A Royal 
Commission, which travelled the 
country to inquire into the cause 
of the outbreak, was unable to do 
more than take evidence —the 
Commissioners not being able to 
arrive at any definite conclusion as 
to a cause, far less to formulate a 
remedy. It has been actively as- 
serted during the prevalence of the 
sonra that it is a result of the 
chemical manures which are wash- 
ed off the adjacent lands in times 
of flood; but it must not be for- 
gotten that a similar disease is said 
to have been known sixty years ago, 
when farmers did not use chemical 
manures, so that there could be no 
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wash of the kind alluded to, There 
are some writers on the subject 
who believe the disease to regylt 
from the over-stocking of the water, 
But in the days when the Tweed 
yielded over 200,000 fish in the 
course of its season, there was no 
disease—at any rate the disease 
did not then become epidemic; yet 
now, when the Tweed is per 
not yielding a fourth of that num. 
ber of marketable salmon, and js 
at any rate presumably not half go 
populous with fish as it once was, 
the disease has been much worse 
in that river than in any other 
salmon stream—more than half of 
the big fish in the Tweed havi 
died this season (1881-82) from 
being attacked by the deadly fun- 
goid growth. In some of the 
other salmon rivers of Scotland the 
disease has also proved most fatal. 
That a considerable annual mor 
tality exists at all times among the 
adult fish of all salmon streams we 
know, although the exact extent 
of it is seldom proclaimed. As a 
matter of fact, the salmon, from its 
cradle to its grave, is pursued with 
the greatest industry by a perfect 
horde of relentless enemies. 
when all is said and done that can 
be said and done, and all the pros 
and cons of the salmon disease 
have been well discussed, it will 
probably be found that the severity 
of the attack is due to the impure 
condition of the water, or, at all 
events, is aggravated _ thereby. 
There, is, we think, evidence that 
this is so—from the fact that the 
outbreak of saprolegnia has been 
most destructive in those waters 
which are most subjected to pollu- 
tion. In the river Tay the mor 
tality from fungoid growth has 
only reached 2000 fish—plenty, of 
course ; but, considering the relative 
magnitude of the streams, far less 
than in the Tweed. Many opinions 
have been offered as to the cause 
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and spread of this fungoid growth, 
but no two persons are agreed upon 
the matter. In the columns of our 
local newspapers, correspondents 
have fought no end of battles 
about this dire evil; but it would 
serve no good purpose to dissect 
the numerous theories which have 
been started on the subject. As 
a step towards a remedy, let us 
first of all have the purest of pure 
water, instead of water thick as 
stirabout, with “matter in the 
wrong place.” When salmon find 
themselves in a clean, clear-flowing 
stream, disease of all kinds will 
assuredly disappear, or at all events 
greatly abate in its intensity. In 
the meantime, it is hard that the 
fishery proprietors of the river 
Tweed should have been made to 
lose, in all probability, about a 
third of their capital stock of fish 
from this loathsome disease. 

The Tweed, too, has an evil 
odour in another direction: it has 
the bad reputation of being the 
“most poached” salmon river in 
Scotland. Some of those who 
dwell on the banks of Tweed and 
on its contributory streams have 
long been pre-eminent as poachers. 
As a deceased nobleman used to 
say, “not all the king’s horses 
and all the king’s men” could 
keep the Tweed free from poach- 
ers, who infest both sides of the 
tiver, and who, not contented 
with taking an occasional clean 
fish, make their greatest efforts 
when the salmon are on their 
spawning-beds and in a condition 

e least suitable for food. No 
person has been able to guess the 
number of fish which fall a prey 
to the Tweed poachers. Over 200 
persons are annually convicted of 
Poaching or other offences against 
the Tweed Acts, and probably 
more than double that number 
‘escape punishment by their superi- 
‘or dexterity in carrying on their 
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ignoble traffic. It would probably 
prove a low estimate to say there 
are 600 poachers on Tweed and. 
tributaries, and that each of them 
on the average will bag ten salmon 
per annum, or 6000 fish in the 
course of the year, which is, per- 
haps, about a fifth of the entire 
marketable salmon of the river. 
The salmon killed by poachers are, 
of course, all or nearly all prema- 
turely killed. It may be assumed, 
without any stretch of the imagina- 
tion, that every one of the poached 
fish would, under the natural con- 
ditions of their lives, have sur- 
vived, on an average, two years 
longer; and they would undoubt- 
edly have increased in money value 
as they increased in weight. In 
the face of the mortality from 
disease and the depredations of 
the poachers, it is very question- 
able if even 24 per cent of the 
salmon hatched in the Tweed and 
its tributary streams ever attain to 
a fair degree of longevity, or are 
permitted, as they ought to be, 
to multiply their kind for a season 
or two. It is needless to say that 
a salmon is never more valuable at 
any period of its life than when it 
is engaged in repeating “the story 
of its birth;” and to kill a gravid 
fish when at work on the spawning- 
beds is a deed that is abhorrent to 
yall sportsmen. Poaching, even in 
the most rural districts of Scotland, 
is no longer a “ pastime” that gen- 
tlemen dare wink at, but has be- 
come a trade of the most mercenary 
kind—a trade which must be put 
down with the high hand. An 
oft-repeated “ excuse” of the poach- 
er is, that birds and beasts belong 
to nobody—that they are here to- 
day and away to-morrow; but it 
surely stands to reason that if a 
partridge or hare is not the pro- 
perty of the person who gives it 
room to feed and breed, no pos- 
sible exercise of the powers of 
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logic can make it out to be the fish. Mr. Young, who had at one 
property of the poacher. time charge of the salmon fisheries 
Returning, however, to the main of his Grace the Duke of Suther. 
question—the growth of the salmon land, selected for the purposes of 
in all its varied stages—we come his experiments spawned gri 
now to the fish when it is known operating always upon fish of 4 Jb, 
as a grilse. The principle which weight, so as to lessen the chances 
regulates the growth of the parr, of any blunder being committed, 
and admits of one-half of a hatch- Salmon—a grilse, it is said, be 
ing becoming smolts a year svoner comes a salmon after it has spawn- 
than the other half, has, as we have ed—of that weight were always 
indicated, never been discovered. plentiful, and could be easily enongh 
Of the rapid growth of the smolts found on the redds after they had 
in the salt water, we have already fulfilled the great function of their 
offered what may be termed “stag- lives: before it had spawned, the 
gering evidence”—evidence from _ selected fish would probably have 
which it is difficult to escape, and weighed 5 lb. At any rate, no fish 
which, whatever we may think of above or below 4 |b. weight were 
it, has, at a later stage of salmon submitted by Mr. Young to the 
growth, been pretty well corrobor- operation of being marked. The 
ated by persons whose experiments identification of the fish was pro- 
were conducted with very great vided for by means of the insertion 
care. As we have hinted, it has of rings, formed of copper wire, into 
been asserted that a moiety of the certain parts of their fins, which 
smolts which reach the salt water was done in such a manner as not 
do not return to the river till the to hurt or incommode the salmon 
following year, when they are known in any way whatever. 
as spring salmon, and have assumed The experiments of Mr. Young 
considerable dimensions, ranging in were continued for several years, 
weight from 6 lb. to 10 lb.: indeed and always with the same result, of 
some naturalists have gone the a great addition to the weight of 
length of saying that none of the the animals marked. The grilse 
smolts return from the sea in the were, of course, operated upon in 
same season as they go there, but the fresh water: they were caught, 
that all of them pass a winter in in fact, while resting after the oper- 
the salt water! From Mr. Young ation of spawning. On returning 
of Invershin we obtain, in an inci- from the sea, all those which were 
dental manner, the information that captured exhibited a fine healthy 
grilse of 4 lb. weight are able to appearance, and had acquired a 
spawn! The knowledge obtained large increment of flesh—the in- 
by Mr. Young in the way of ascer- crease in their weight ranging from 
-taining the chief facts of salmon 5b. to 10 lb. There need be no 
life has in part been already de- hesitation in accepting Mr. Young’s 
tailed: he experimented on the facts and figures (he was an éx- 
growth of the parr, and proved con- ceedingly careful man) as proofs of 
clusively that parrs become smolts; the rapid growth of the adult fish; 
but his chief honour, in connection and if corroboration of the accuracy 
with the setting up of the natural of Mr. Young’s experiments were 
history of the salmon, lies in his necessary, it is to be found in the 
having contributed a considerable history of the marked fish, mani- 
amount of reliable information as pulated by his Grace the late Duke 
to the ratio of growth of the adult of Athole, who took much interest 
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in the rate of growth of the salmon, 
personally marking some of the fish, 
and recording the results of some 
remarkable instances of increase of 
weight. One of the most note- 
worthy of the Duke’s experiments 
may be here recalled to recollection. 
A fish, marked by his Grace, was 
caught at a place forty miles distant 
from the sea: it travelled to the 
salt water, fed, and returned in the 
space of thirty-seven days. The 
following is the Duke’s entry re- 
garding this particular fish: “On 
referring to my journal, I find that 
I caught this fish as a kelt (spawned 
salmon) this year, on the 31st of 
March, with the rod, about two 
miles above Dunkeld bridge, at 
which time it weighed exactly 10 
lb; so that, in the short space of 
five weeks and two days, it had 
gained 114 lb. The Duke’s plan 
of marking was by means of tickets 
attached to the fish, made for the 
purpose, and numbered for identifi- 
cation, the ‘date of each marking 
and capture being carefully regis- 
tered for future reference. 

With regard to the mode of 
marking young salmon, there has, 
from time to time, been much 
controversy. Harking -back for a 
moment to the markings made at 
Stormontfield, it may be mentioned 
that on one occasion as many as 
1250 smolts were marked by cut- 
ting off the second dorsal fin; and 
of these marked fish, 22 are said 
to have been captured the same 
season as grilse (weight not stated), 
which is not, be it observed, two 
- cent of the number cut. In the 
ollowing year, 1135 were marked 
by means of a cut on the tail, and 
“a few” of tk se were caught as 
gtilse; at the same time as these 
smolts were cat in the tail, 300 
were marked by means of silver 
rings inserted in the fins: but not 
one of these was ever seen again. 
It was well said by one who knew 
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a great deal more of the salmon 
than most other men—Russel of 
the ‘Scotsman’ —that no firm 
faith can be placed in the system 
of marking by cuts: “any one 
that, by examining the heaps of 
fish as they are tumbled from the 
nets, or by any other means, has 
had an opportunity of observing 
the great number and _ infinite 
variety of marks and maimings, 
produced for the most part, it 
would appear, from encounters 
with marine enemies, will have a 
strong distrust of any such tests.” 
All the marks which have been 
tried have each in turn been de- 
cried; and in the case of this fish 
—the salmon, to wit—men have 
been over and over again invited 
to doubt the evidence of their 
senses. They have been asked to 
believe that a grilse never becomes 
a salmon, but remains for all time 
agrilse, and nothing but a grilse. 
This phase of the salmon question 
need not, however, be discussed 
here at present: as Russel said, in 
reviewing the grilse controversy, 
“there are men in existence who 
would deny their fathers.” It is 
passing strange to note that this 
theory of the non-growth of grilse 
into salmon, which has been dis- 
proved a hundred times, is still 
occasionally cited in the hot argu- 
ments which sometimes occur when 
discussing the natural history of 
the salmon. 

It is only right, however, to ad- 
mit that many of the persons who 
maintain that the grilse is a dis~ 
tinct member of the salmon family 
are quite able to advance excellent 
reasons for their opinions, both in 
the external markings of the fish 
—as, for instance, in the diamond- 
shaped scales of the one and the 
pos ae scales of the other—as 
well as in the more forked cut of the 
tail, and differences in the number 
of the fin-rays, as also in its habits 
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and the less pronounced flavour of 
its flesh. A fish-merchant of rare 
intelligence, and who is an occa- 
sional contributor to the news- 
ame on phases of the natural 

istory of the salmon, says he has 
mever had a doubt on the subject, 
and that a real grilse never be- 
comes what we call a salmon, but 
remains all its life a distinct and 
well-marked member of the family ; 
“that,” he says, “is my deliber- 
ately formed opinion, after an ex- 
perience of the fish extending over 
forty years, during which time I 
have passed many thousands of 
them through my hands.”  Al- 
though, in the opinion of the pres- 
ent writer, there is a vast prepon- 
derance of evidence in favour of 
the grilse becoming a salmon, he 
never objects to hear an expression 
of opinion or fact from others; and 
it is a fact that, on one occasion, 
as many as 11,000 eggs of a female 
salmon were fertilised by milt from 
a grilse—no difference of any kind 
being observed in the fish so long 
as they were under observation. 
This experiment was very success- 
ful; only thirty of the total num- 
ber of eggs were addled. The pro- 

r understanding of the natural 
Bistory of the salmon is still much 
impeded by unsolved problems; it 
is a peculiar fish, able to live either 
in fresh or salt water. Nor do the 
fish of one stream ever, except by 
mistake, enter another; nor are 
the breeders of one tributary water 
ever found, except from misadven- 
ture, in any other affluent. Salmon, 
it may perhaps be set down, exist 
in distinct races; a Tay salmon 
can be easily enough distinguished 
from one which has been bred in 
Tweed ! 4 

Let us now ask, as we near the 
completion of our labours, how 
many of our salmon are spared to 
die a natural death; or rather, at 
what period of their lives they 
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would die of old age, if they could 
escape from the toils of their most 
intelligent enemy—man? In cop. 
sidering this phase of salmon river 
economy, we shall exclude deaths 
from the mysterious epidemic which 
has for a season or two been de- 
populating our rivers of some of 
their finest fish—Saprolegnia ferog, 
It has already, we will assume, 
been made sufficiently clear that 
the greatest mortality among our 
salmon occurs at a stage when the 
are least able to fight their battle 
of life—that is a time when they 
fall victims to their enemies in 
countless thousands. As those 
which live grow older, they be 
come more able to seek their food 
and to contend with their enemies. 
Of a hundred fish under 1 Ib, in 
weight, it is certain that about a 
half will be killed or die of starva- 
tion; but of a similar number that 
have obtained a weight of 6 |b. 
two-thirds probably will live and 
thrive for a given period: and 80, 
as the fish grow older and escape 
the perils of their youth, their 
chances of life increase. The aver- 
age weight of the salmon now be 
ing purveyed for table use runs 
from 17 lb. to 18} lb. The 186 
fish captured by anglers in Loch 
Tay in the beginning of the present 
season (1882) averaged 193 Ib.; last 
year and the year before that, the 
weight was still higher, the aver- 
age being 21} lb. The heaviest 
salmon captured in Loch Tay this 
year was 35 |b. Big salmon are 
happily nowadays not a matter of 
great rarity. Every season two or 
three of these minor monsters of 
the deep are captured, and this 
year has not proved exceptional— 
indeed some very fine specimens 
have been secured. The writer 
personally examined, within a week 
after the opening of the river Tay, 
a dozen fish, each of which wei 

more than 30 lb.; and his oppor 
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tunities of observation were con- 
fined only to one source of sup- 
ply from that river." Season 
after season the average weight 
of salmon has increased, and is 
still increasing, although about 
sixteen years ago the weight of 
salmon commenced to decrease 
in a way that gave rise to some 
alarm, and clearly indicated that 
the capital stock of fish had been 
broken upon. At the time indi- 
cated all salmon were, so to say, 
being prematurely killed, the aver- 
age weight having fallen to a little 
over 15 lb.—so that, as a rule, 
the life of a salmon was at that 
date not a prolonged one; thirty 
and forty pounders had become 
exceedingly rare, and in those 
days there were no giants to de- 
light the ichthyologists; but now, 
as has already been shown, salmon 
which weigh from 30 Ib. to 40 Ib., 
and even heavier fish, are captured 
every day during the season, And 
we know from indications equally 
unmistakable, that the capital 
stock of fish in our rivers is un- 
doubtedly increasing—hence the 
number of large salmon which are 
recorded as being occasionally cap- 
tured. It is quite true, however, 
that both during this season and 
the two which preceded it, the 
take of salmon was upon the whole 
not up to the mark, but that prob- 
ably resulted from causes other 
than the scarcity of fish. Upon 
& late occasion we personally saw, 
in the course of about twenty 
hours, some fine fish ascending to 
the upper waters of Tay, not one 
of which would be less than 20 Ib. 
That was after the 


nets had been taken off the river: 
and an old fisherman with whom 
we conversed, assured us that there 
was always a fine run of fish 4s 
soon as the close time began, “just 
for all the world as if the salmon 
had waited till the way was cleared 
for them.” 

No official statistics of the num- 
ber of salmon which are annually 
caught in rivers of the United 
Kingdom are taken, but from the 
number of boxes of these fish which 
in the season are sent from Scot- 
land to Billingsgate, a pretty good 
guess can be made of the total sal- 
mon production of the land of “the 
mountain and the flood.” Thus, 
in 1881, including fish from the 
Tweed, there reached the great 
piscatorial bourse of London 25,724 
boxes of salmon, each box of which 
weighed 150 lb.; and at the low 
wholesale average of one shilling 
per pound weight, the sum of 
money paid by London to Scot- 
land in 1881 for its venison of the 
waters would amount to £192,930; 
and taking it for granted that our 
home consumption of salmon would 
be equal to about 8000- boxes, a 
sum of £60,000 would thereby be 
added, making a total of £252,930 
as the annual value of our Scottish 
salmon fisheries, from which, how- 
ever, there falls to be subtracted 
the wages, wear and tear of fishing- 
gear, and profits to lessees of fish- 
ing stations, before the net rental 
can be struck, The price of a shil- 
ling per pound weight, which we 
have quoted, is probably too low, 
as at certain seasons of the year 
salmon in London brings from half- 
a-crown to seven shillings a pound 





1 At the close of the present season, a 50-pounder was taken in the Tay (by 
net); and more than one specimen weighing 45 lb. was captured in that river. 
In Buckland’s Museum, South Kensington, may be seen casts of Tay salmon 
which weighed respectively 70 lb. and 53 1b.; but these are all dwarfed by a 
giant of the salmon kind which was captured in the nets at Bunaw, and which 
pulled close upon 80 lb.! This fish was exhibited two years ago in Glasgow by 
@ fish-merchant of that city, and was seen and handled by the writer of this note. 
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weight. The salmon rental of Scot- 
land, whilst it is undoubtedly more 
than double that of England, is 
certainly not half that of Ireland, 
as the Irish Fishery Inspectors tell 
us in their reports that the value 
of the salmon exported every year 
from Ireland is over half a-million 
of pounds sterling. From _ these 
figures it will be obvious that, if 
by some means we could add a few 
pounds to the average weight of 
our fish, it would tend to largely 
increase the money value of our 
salmon supply. Assuming it to be 
possible that four pounds could be 
added all round to the marketable 
fish, that would, at the wholesale 
calculation of a shilling per pound, 
add four shillings to the price of 
each salmon, or at a rough guess, 
increase the value of our Scot- 
tish salmon supply to more than 
£300,000 per annum. 

And now to conclude. If the 
writer were to be asked to say, “on 
soul and conscience,” how old the 
50 Ib. fish was which was captured 
this season in the river Tay, he 
would be loath to commit himself 
to an opinion, even after thirty 
years’ experience of fish of the sal- 
mon kind both on Tay and Tweed. 
It is one of the misfortunes which 
attend on salmon biography, that 
there exists a plentiful supply of 
figures with which to prove any- 
thing about that fish that wants 
We have already given 
gures to show that salmon grow 
at the rate of at least five pounds 
a season, and that is a rate of 
— which we have always 
ound practical fishermen ready to 
admit. There comes, however, a 
period in its life, we believe, at 
which growth cither altogether 


ceases, or becomes greatly slower 
than the ratio of increase which js 
incidental to the early years of its 
life. ‘Wiil there be any salmon 
over twelve years of age? We 
once handled an 80 Jb. fish, but it 
bore upon it no mark by which we 
could find out its age; it might, for 
all that we could see by a careful 
examination, be twenty years old, 
or it might only be ten. It will 
be not a little curious if the prob- 
lem of salmon growth should ulti- 
mately be settled at the antipodes, 
The salmon has been acclimatised 
in our Australian colonies. The 
date of its introduction by means 
of fertilised eggs is well known, so 
that when a large fish shall be 
caught, there will be almost no 
dubiety as to its age. The salmon, 
we are told by some experts in 
fishery economy, never adds to its 
growth while it inhabits the fresh 
water—it is in the sea it finds its 
productive feeding-grounds; it is 
in the great deep it puts on its 
annual increments of flesh—“cleeds 
its banes,” as James Hogg used to 
say—and from which it returns to 
its native water largely increased 
in size and greatly enhanced in 
value. Upon one occasion, when 
we handled a 33 Ib. Tay salmon 
that had just been netted, we put 
the question to its captor, an old 
fisherman, “ What do you think its 
age will be?’ and he replied with- 
out any hesitation, “I would say, 
sir, that she’s a six-year-old, if she’s 
aday.” There is every probability 
that his estimate was a correct one, 
and having given his reply, we 
shall, for the present, take leave 
of the salmon as an object of 
natural history. 
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BISHOP WILBERFORCE. 


Canon Asuwett and Mr, R. 
'G. Wilberforce have given to the 
world, in three bulky volumes, a 
biography which is of considerable 
value and interest. The first vol- 
ume is evidently the work of a 
skilled and experienced writer. It 
is no disparagement to the Bishop’s 
son to say that his volumes, in 
oint of literary execution, fall far 
below the first. But in all three 
the plan has been adopted of al- 
lowing the Bishop’s own letters 
and diary to speak for themselves. 
In this way the book is largely an 
autobiography. Mr. Wilberforce 
has been vituperated for what is 
called serious indiscretion, in re- 
gard particularly to various ex- 
tracts from the diary which are 


of a personal character, and relate 


to individuals still living, and who, 
it is delicately feared, may have 
“received pain” from the out- 
spoken character of the criticisms 
which now, for the first time, see 
the light. There is always an 
outcry of this kind after reminis- 
cences and diaries of any real 
public interest are published. The 
sooner such morbid sentimentality 
is set at rest and extinguished, the 
better for all sensible people. Why 
should a diary or other reminiscen- 
ces of keen personal public interest 
be expurgated and cut down to a 
dull decorous level, till all life and 
piquancy have disappeared? The 
notion is, that at least its publica- 
tion should be delayed until a 
generation has grown up which 
will find it of diminished interest. 
The comments of a_ prominent 
actor upon his rivals, and on 
the course of events, are of far 


greater interest to his contempor- 
aries than to posterity, which will 
have other things to attend to. 
Probably the subjects of the 
Bishop’s posthumous vituperation 
have heard it all before, directly 
or indirectly, and it will do them 
no harm to be reminded of it long 
after the occasion which evoked it 
has passed away. Men who fill a 
prominent place before the public 
eye have in this country great ad- 
vantages and great rewards. They 
often get disproportioned praise and 
censure, never indifference, and in 
the long-run are almost sure to get 
a just appreciation. They must 
take the rough with the smooth; 
and if their serenity of mind is 
likely to be decisively upset by 
anything in these volumes, they 
are not of a calibre fit to endure 
the perils of greatness. It is ab- 
surd to insist that contemporary 
autobiography is to be placed under 
a ban because a handful of contem- 
poraries possess a less robust self- 
esteem than their position requires. 
Those who are susceptible, and 
who “receive pain” with great 
facility, need not, in this instance, 
look for any mitigation in the re- 
flection that perhaps the adverse 
criticism represented only “a tem- 
porary phase of feeling or transi- 
tory impression.” If such had 
been the case, the biographer in 
his introduction takes pains to 
assure us it would not have been 
printed. It is only printed where 
it is an example of many others 
in which the same, or almost the 
same, expressions recur. That is 
the rule which has been observed 
with regard to correspondence, and 
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the same rule would obviously be 
applicable in a still greater degree 
to the diary, if consistency is the 
forte of ecclesiastics. The rule in 
all cases should be to observe good 
faith. Death does not destroy 
that obligation. A biographer 
who prints things which ought 
still to be regarded as confidential 
deserves censure, and must share 
it with the man who writes them 
in a diary without a word of warn- 
ing as to the reserve which his suc- 
cessors should adopt. There are 
many things in this book, especially 
in the third volume, which ought 
not to be there—private observa- 
tions, for example, of the Queen 
and those in her confidence. At- 
tention has already in many quar- 
ters been drawn to them, and the 
censure which they deserve is of 
the severest kind. 

There is a further blot in a cer- 
tain carelessness of revision. Still, 
a good deal may be said in favour 
of that strict fidelity to the duty 
of truthfully delineating character 
which leads a son to print such a 
passage in his father's diary as 
that which, carelessly and errone- 
ously, imputes that a Privy Coun- 
cil judgment distasteful to a cer- 
tain party in the Church was car- 
ried by the casting-vote of the 
Archbishop of York. If the editor 
had referred to the easily accessible 
record of the case, he would have 
found, as pointed out by the Arch- 
bishop in the ‘Times,’ that there 
were six judges, and no casting- 
vote was possible, and that the 
judgment shows unusual internal 
evidence of absolute unanimity. 

The Bishop’s diary is not always 
to be relied upon in these per- 
sonal matters. There is an anec- 
dote in relation to the removal 
of Napoleon’s bones, which turns 
upon what Lord Clarendon did 
and said as Foreign Minister in 
the Cabinet of Lord Melbourne! 


It seems incredible that a map 
like Bishop Wilberforce, passing 
his life in the centre stream of 
events, should not have known 


that Lord Clarendon did not be-. 


come Foreign Minister till the 
Ministry of Lord Aberdeen was 
in power; and that the Liberal 
Ministries of Lords Grey, Mel- 
bourne, and John Russell, had only 
one Foreign Secretary—viz., Lord 
Palmerston—until within a ‘month 
or two of the close of the last 
of those Ministries. Canon Ash- 
well, too, for the purpose of his- 
torical parallel, remarks that Mr, 
Gladstone first entered the Cabinet 
at the same time that his friend 
became Bishop at the close of 
1845; the fact being that Mr. 
Gladstone had entered the Cabinet 
long before as President of the 
Board of Trade in 1843, and re 
entered it at the date referred to. 
These volumes have a great deal 
more than a mere ecclesiastical or 
Church interest. They are the re- 
cord of the life of a man who, if 
he had not been a bishop, must 
have held the very foremost rank 
as a statesman or asa judge. He 
was a man of ardent affections and 
wide personal sympathies, and the 
vicissitudes of his private life are 
the most touching part of the book. 
A great orator and debater, he 
could address with equal facility 
and power an assembly of young 
chifdren or the House of Lords, 
a confirmation audience or a con- 
clave of bishops, a university con- 
gregation at St. Mary’s or a stormy 
meeting at Bradford. His friends, 
and even Lord Brougham, regarded 
him as a greater orator than the 
late Lord Derby. A* born admin- 
istrator, he revolutionised the office 
of a bishop and the mode in which 
a diocese should be administered. 
Of unexampled personal energy and 
activity, his ubiquitous figure was, 
to use, as nearly as we recollect it, 
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a forcible expression of Dean Stan- 
Jey, met with at every corner, visi- 


ble at the end of every avenue, of 


social and public life. His hand 
was felt in every nook and cran- 
ny of his diocese; on every ques- 
tion of Church government, or 
affecting its general interests, he 
was the acknowledged leader of 
the Bench, its representative in 
Parliament and before the country. 
Besides this, he not merely threw 
himself with incessant activity into 
society, into public questions of a 
social and secular nature, and into 
a wide personal correspondence, 
but he devoted himself to the in- 
terests of colonial, American, and 
foreign Churches. His biographer 
says that the letters which he re- 
ceived on the subjects of the trou- 
bles in the Church of South Africa 
and Honolulu alone could be count- 
ed by hundreds. Though never 
the official leader, such was the 
foree of his personal energy, sym- 
pathy, and power, that from all 
quarters of the world he was re- 
garded at least by his own party 
as virtually the patriarch of the 
Church of England. Yet with all 
these marvellous gifts and achieve- 
ments, it is an undeniable historical 
fact that, setting aside his own 
particular party, Bishop Wilber- 
force lost, and never regained, the 
confidence of the Crown and the 
country. It is equally undeniable 
that the tone of this book, though 
written by.a devoted friend and 
an enthusiastic son, is not trium- 
phant, but is often, we had almost 
said uniformly, apologetic, with a 
view to clear away misrepresenta- 
tion. There is a consciousness 
of failure running through and 
underlying an almost unbroken 
series of personal triumphs and 
successes. It is a life well worth 
reading, quite as much from the 
secular as from the ecclesiastical 
point of view. An enthusiastic ad- 
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mirer cannot fail to be saddened 
by it, or even to inveigh against 
the unpropitious fates which seem 
to fines wes it. An opponent can- 
not fail to be softened by its sor- 
row, and fascinated by its sustained 
and uniform brilliancy. It is a 
much more difficult task to ascer- 
tain the true causes of its compara- 
tive failure. Why should a man 
so intensely devoted to his work, 
with such unrivalled capacity for 
performing it, so firm in the devo- 
tion and allegiance of numbers with 
whom he came into direct or even 
indirect personal contact, have in- 
spired at the same time so much 
and so general distrust, that he was. 
frequently pursued with obloquy, 
and his career was never crowned 
with that public appreciation and 
official promotion which in so large 
a degree it would seem, upon the 
closer inspection which this biog- 
raphy affords, to have deserved? 
There is not a bishop: during this 
century who has carried to the 
Bench more varied gifts and powers, 
or greater devotion to his duties; 
but there have been many who 
have reached its highest ranks 
with far less of natural or acquired 
capacity. 

Canon: Ashwell has pointed out 
that the life divides itself into three 
obvious and manageable portions, 
each with a real completeness in it. 
The first closes with the Hampden 
Controversy of 1847-48—that “ un- 
fortunate” controversy, as his biog- 
rapher may well term it; the second 
in 1860; the third with his death, 
The first may be described as a 
period of unbroken prosperity, 
which was suddenly and at the 
last extinguished. - Besides the 
splendid gifts with which he was 
endowed, he had the advantage of 
careful training from his father, 
who adopted the plan which Lord 
Chatham and Peel’s father had 
adopted in the training of their 
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distinguished sons, of making them 
habitually reproduce offhand the 
substance of the speech or sermon 
to whfch they had listened. He 
grew up with brothers and other 
relatives who earned high academi- 
cal distinction. The Bishops Sum- 
ner were friends of his father, and 
under some undefined obligations 
to him. A marriage of early affec- 
tion was secured for him by the in- 
fluence and pecuniary and other 
assistance of his father, Except for 
the death of his wife, which pccurred 
in 1841, and which inflicted upon 
him a lifelong wound, the years 
which passed from his ordination 
to his episcopate were years of 
“ growing powers, of ripening char- 
acter, of striking popularity, and 
of rapid advancement.” It was, as 
regards professional work and suc- 
cess, all sunshine and prosperity. 
The discipline of struggle and ad- 
versity was wanting. Rapid pro- 
motion and _ oratorical triumphs 
developed his incessant activity 
and fired his ambition. He was 
rector at Brighstone, in the Isle 
of Wight, at twenty-five; a rural 
dean at thirty-one; Archdeacon of 
Surrey at thirty-six; then rector 
of Alverstoke and canon of Win- 
chester; then chaplain to Prince 
Albert, and at once in high favour 
at Court; then for six months 
Dean of Westminster; and at the 
end of 1845, while only just forty 
—_ of age, Bishop of Oxford. 

ot merely this, but he was in the 
full tide of popular favour. - His 
energetic discharge of public duties 
after he left the Isle of Wight was 
fully appreciated. His speeches 
when on a mission for the S.P.G. 
were the subject of widespread ad- 
miration. His sermons before the 
University of Oxford were eagerly 
listened to. As regards the effect 
of his oratory in these earlier years, 
there are several incidents worth 
noting. In 1837, when he was 


still a rector in the island, a 
county meeting was held at Win 
chester, the memory of which Jo 
survived in the neighbourh 
The Duke of Wellington was jn 
the chair, Lord Palmerston was 
amongst the speakers. As might 
have been expected of the distin- 
guished statesman, whom Mr 
Bright in later days denounced 
for having in one short sentence— 
“all men are born good” —upset the 
New Testament and _ overturned 
the foundations of the Christian 
religion, the speech of Lord Pal- 
merston was lax in its Churchman- 
ship. Mr. Wilberforce attacked 
him with eloquence and vigour—in 
fact, with so much vehemence that 
some of those present remonstrated 
with the chairman for having al- 
lowed so young a clergyman to pro- 
ceed unchecked. The Duke excused 
himself, saying that on looking at 
the speaker he felt that by interfer- 
ing he would only have diverted upon 
himself the stream of his indignant 
eloquence; and “TI assure you,” he 
added, “ that I would have faced a 
battery sooner.” His first great 
appearance in London was in 1840, 
fresh from the successes of his 
S.P.G. tour in Devon and Com- 
wall of the previous autumn. It 
was in behalf of the same Society, 
at the invitation and in the pres- 
ence of bishops. But it was his 
second appearance, June Ist of that 
year, which led on to fortune. A 
great anti-slavery meeting was held 
at Exeter Hall, at which Prince 
Albert presided and made his first 
public speech in this country. If 
his display at Winchester laid the 
foundation of a feud with Lord 
Palmerston, which was maintained 
all his life, and in later years cost 
him the Archbishopric of York, his 
eloquence at Exeter Hall led to 
immediate Court favour and rapid 
promotion. “The speeches were 
dull and wearisome,”—so writes one 
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who was present,—“ when on a 
sudden a young man got up to 
move a resolution; and he spoke 
so much to the purpose, and with 
so much fire in manner and ori- 
ginality of matter, that the eyes of 
all were turned upon him, and 
thunders of applause arose when 
he sat down.” The Prince in- 
quired his name; and six months 
later, referring to this very cir- 
cumstance, appointed him one of 
his chaplains. At York in 1844 
there is this description of his elo- 
quence by Lord Carlisle, no mean 
judge: “He made a speech of two 
ol combining, as I should ima- 
gine, the qualities of his father, 
Macaulay, and Ezekiel. It pro- 
duced immense effect; and some of 
its pictures of our national neglect 
of religion were tremendous. The 
voice and delivery exceedingly 
good.” A similar description is 
given by the same critic of Wil- 
berforce’s sermons as Dean in the 
Abbey. 

The history of his short-lived 
favour at Court is worth tracing. 
Following upon his appointment as 
Court chaplain, all was sunshine, 
the Queen and Prince showing 
him, as appears from his letters 
and diary, every attention. Com- 
— about his sermons, the 

uchess of Kent wishing to be in- 
troduced, the Prince showing him 
the young Duke of Cornwall asleep 
in bassinet, and writing to the Lord 
Chancellor for preferment, saying 
that “his and the Queen’s great 
reason was a wish to gratify Arch- 
deacon 8S. Wilberforce, who was, 
they knew, anxious to secure such 
a post for his brother.” A hand- 
some silver inkstand, as a Christ- 
mas present “from V. R. and 
Albert,” was followed the next 
year by increasing favour; and in 
March, 1845, by the Queen’s wish, 
he was appointed Dean of West- 
minster. Later on in the same 


year, Sir Robert Peel wrote to 
him that her Majesty had most 
cordially acquiesced in the sug- 
gestion that he was the fittest 
person for the see of Oxford, 
“with very kind expressions to- 
wards yourself on her part and on 
that of the Prince.” But four, 
years later there is in his diary 
this ominous entry, dated Novem- 
ber 30, 1849: “Evident with- 
drawal of Royal favour. G. E. 
Anson’s death bearing on this. Oh 
help me to be single-eyed!” That 
Court favour, once withdrawn, 
did not return, appears in the se- 
quel. Years later, in 1855, on the 
fall of his great friend Lord Aber- 
deen, the Bishop wrote to ask the 
ex-Premier’s intercession to remove 
the Queen’s “distrust,” by show- 
ing in his conversation with her, 
“what I believe would be his es- 
timate of me.” “If that honest 
heart of our Queen could once 
believe that I would die rather 
than breathe a dishonest thought, 
I should be a happier man.” The 
biographer who printed that, can- 
not be charged with dishonest sup- 
pression of whatever tells against 
his father’s memory. The tone is 
not a high one. Lord Aberdeen’s 
conversation with her Majesty and 
the Prince ended by the Prince 
saying, “He does everything for 
some object. He has a motive for 
all his conduct,’—to which Lord 
Aberdeen rejoined, “ Yes, sir; but 
when a bad motive?’ but appar- 
ently got no answer. Some months 
later, at Balmoral, Lord Aberdeen 
renewed the conversation, “ when 
it became evident,” says the biog- 
rapher, “that the cause of Prince 
Albert’s change of opinion towards 
the Bishop arose from a suspicion 
on his, the Prince’s part, as to the 
Bishop’s sincerity and disinterest- 
edness.” Unfortunately, the na- 
tion as well as the Crown shared 
that suspicion, and Bishop Wilber- 
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force to the last hour of his life, 
rightly or wrongly, never recovered 
from it. 

Prince Albert’s letter to him 
on his attaining his bishopric, 
written as it were by his own con- 
sent, is a marked instance of Royal 
favour, and also an indirect tribute 
to the unusual powers which it 
was felt that he brought with him 
to the Bench. The letter is re- 
markable as coming from a young 
man of only twenty-six years of 
age. The early sequel of events 
showed that the Bishop could 
easily do worse than follow it. 
The recommendations were: 1. 
Not to mix himself up in politics, 
or to take part in debates on Corn 
Laws, Game Laws, Trade or Fin- 
ancial questions, &c. 2. To take 
an active part in religious affairs 
as a Christian, and not as a mere 
Churchman. 3. To avoid calling 


for new rights, privileges, grants, 


&c.; but show the zeal and capacity 
of the Church to be the Church of 
the people. 4. To lessen political 
and other animosities, to guard pub- 
lic morality, to come forward when- 
ever the interests of humanity are 
at stake. The Bishop, however, 
had, as every man of genius and 
originality has, his own idea as to 
his duties, and his own scheme for 
their performance. He was bent 
upon reviving in its full force the 
episcopal office, which it is now 
generally admitted had fallen into 
practical abeyance during the lat- 
ter part of the eighteenth century 
and the beginning of the present. 
Although in several dioceses a great 
improvement had been effected 
upon the absenteeism and _ indif- 
ference of past years, yet Canon 
Ashwell claims that Wilberforce’s 
idea of episcopacy, which he consis- 
tently illustrated, was essentially 
his own. According to that idea, 
the bishop must be the mainspring 
of all spiritual and religious energy 


in his diocese, supplying not merely 
advice and counsel to his cle 

but also that momentum which the 
sense of real supervision imparts; 
he must be, and be known to 

accessible to all, and ready to at- 
tend personally to everything. He 
carried that idea into execution 
with the utmost energy; and his 
power of organisation, his great 
personal ability, and his genial yet 
authoritative manner, enabled him 
to do so with complete success, 
Add to that, that he could and 
did conciliate the’ territorial laity, 
and enlist them in Church work 
in the diocese, securing from them, 
as well as from his clergy, sym- 
pathy and devotion, and we have 
a picture of administrative success 
which shows, at all events in a 
most important department, the 
Bishop’s conspicuous fitness for his 
post. As regards results, the official 
records show that during his epis- 
copate 106 new churches were 
built in his diocese, 15 were re 
built, 250 restored, while in an 
equal space of time next preceding 
his episcopate, the corresponding 
numbers were 22, 4, and 8. That 
alone tells its own tale of revived 
energy and life in the diocese. As 
regards personal matters, the times 
were felt to be in marked contrast 
to those not very distant when a 
Bishop of Llandaff could reside 
permanently in the Lake District, 
when confirmations were few and 
far between, and when the ex- 
amination of candidates for holy 
orders consisted in their being re 
quired to write some Latin prose 
and answer an inquiry as to the 
health of their fathers or other 
relations. “I recollect,” said & 
senior member of the university, 
“when a Bishop of Oxford never 
drove into Oxford without four 
horses and two powdered footmen. 
And what does Sam do? He gets 
upon a horse, and rides in by him- 
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self, without so much as a groom 
behind him!” This vigorous per- 
sonal administration was continued 
for a quarter of a century under 


the eyes of the rising youth of the ° 


country, who successively spent 
their three or four years in the 
university. It inspired new en- 
ergy into episcopal work, by rais- 
ing the standard of public require- 
ments, and of the opinion of that 
class of the public which was most 
capable of making its opinion felt. 

In his very first session in Par- 
liament, the Bishop took a leading 
art in four important debates, and 
stepped into the very front rank as 
a debater and speaker. Two of 
them were on ecclesiastical ques- 
tions—viz., the repeal of certain 
Acts of Parliament against the Ro- 
man Catholics, and the rescinding 
an arrangement for uniting the sees 
of St. Asaph and Bangor. The 
other two were on secular ques- 
tions, in disregard of the letter 
of Prince Albert, which he had, 
to some extent, invited: first, the 
repeal of the Corn Laws; second, 
the equalisation of the duties on 
foreign or slave-grown, and colonial 
or free-labour, sugar. The first was 
in support of Sir R. Peel’s Govern- 
ment, the second was in opposition 
to Lord John Russell’s. In refer- 
ence to his Corn Law speech, he 
wrote to Miss Noel :— 


“My hope is to be able always to 
take the line that speech took, of our 
being there as special guardians of 
the moral and social wellbeing of 
the English people. But I never 
mean to debate again if I can help 
it; and I trust, please God, that 
having once been led by most un- 
warrantable interruption to show that 
I could fight with their weapons, 
Imay in future both be more likely 
to be listened to, and more able to set 
an example of gentleness, when it is 
felt not to be the gentleness of feeble- 
ness, but of self-command. Still I 
feel the position a difficult one to fill 


just as I would. The Bishops have 
so allowed themselves (many of the 
best even) to be nothing more than 
graceful appendages to Conservatism, 
to be mere mutes there, to work by a 
bodily—i.e., an unreal—presence, a 
oe assembly, that it is not easy 
or one who feels (as a sword in his. 
spirit) that the social and moral evils 
of his poor countrymen must be wit- 
nessed of before princes, to take his 
place amongst them without doing 
things most disagreeable to others.’ 


We now come to the Hampden 
Controversy of 1847-48, which was 
undoubtedly “unfortunate” for the 
Bishop’s reputation, but, as the 
leading episode in his life, deserves 
to be studied for the light which it 
throws upon his character. Dr. 
Hampden was; in November 1847, 
nominated by Lord John Russell for 
the bishopric of Hereford, That 
circumstance created great excite- 
ment at the time—a perfect tumult ; 
but notwithstanding that, as Canon 
Ashwell naively confesses, a brief 
notice of it would have been all 
that it was worth, but for the part 
which the Bishop of Oxford took 
in it, which was so unfortunately 
conducted as to obscure the original 
controversy, and yet so character- 
istic as to have determined the view 
of his character which ultimately 
prevailed. The tumult was occa- 
sioned by Dr. Hampden’s antece- 
dents. Fifteen years before, in 
1832, he had preached the Bampton 
Lectures—on the Scholastic philos- 
ophy, considered in its relation to 
Christian theology. As far as we 
can make out, he first declared the 
philosophy to be the parent of our 
theological language, and then con- 
demned it as raising an “atmos- 
phere of mist” (!) between us and 
the primitive truth. The style of 
the sermons was admittedly some- 
what obscure, owing to their hurried 
composition. But it was objected 
that, even if his religious belief was 
sound, his method of teaching was 
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apt to be misleading. In 1833 he 
had supported the admission of Dis- 
senters into the university. Then, 
in 1834, he had published a pam- 
phiet, entitled “ Observations on Re- 
igious Dissent.” In that were ex- 
pressions which, divorced from the 
context, transgressed, in the opin- 
ion of Canon Ashwell, and prob- 
ably of most of the clergy of the 
time, to whom the Broad Church- 
ism of a later day was a thing un- 
known, the limits of orthodoxy. 

In 1836 Hampden was appointed 
Regius Professor of Divinity in the 
University of Oxford. The fellows 
and tutors of colleges, to the number 
of 73, petitioned the king against 
the appointment. A statute was 
passed by Convocation declaring 
that having no confidence in Dr. 
Hampden’s “mode of treating” 


theological subjects, the university 
could not allow him to judge of the 
qualifications of the select preachers 


at St. Mary’s. In 1842 an attempt 
to repeal this statute failed, on the 
ground that however fully Dr. Hamp- 
den bad asserted the orthodoxy of 
his own personal convictions, he 
had not explained or retracted the 
expressions objected to. Canon 
Ashwell calls this a_reaffirmance 
of the censure of 1836, which other- 
wise would have been practically 
obsolete. It is obvious that this 
was the very lamest case which 
could possibly be stated against a 
man, with a view to deprive him of 
preferment. 

It is somewhat difficult to under- 
stand now the cause of the tumult, 
but it must be remembered that 
all this took place before the con- 
troversies respecting the Gorham 
case, essays and reviews, and gen- 
eral freethought. The difficulty 
of convicting for heresy had not 
then been brought to a practical test. 

Notwithstanding the excitement, 
the more wary of the bishops were 
not eager to move. Bishop Phil- 
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potts proposed a memorial to the 
Archbishop, praying him to lay the 
case before the Queen. One of the 
bishops (a Cambridge man) sug. 
gested that the Oxford bishops 
“ought especially to move in the 
affair, and be more prominent in set- 
ting it forward.” Thereupon appli- 
cation was made to the Bishop of 
Oxford; Bishop Philpotts insisting 
that Dr. Hampden “is now under 
the censure of the university for 
holding and maintaining unsound 
doctrines, which he has refused to 
retract””—Bishop Bloomfield more 
warily remarking that his publica- 
tions since the censure are perfectly 
orthodox, but that the appointment 
was unfortunate. The Archbishop 
himself seems not to have been 
very hearty in the movement, and 
denied having assented to it. He 
and several other bishops declined 
to move. It was accordingly left 
to the management of Bishop Wil- 
berforce, who threw himself into it 
with all his (at that time undiscip- 
lined) energy and spirit. Mr. Glad- 
stone was applied to, but he “de- 
clined taking any active part in 
lay proceedings.” 

There was surely enough in this 
attitude of influential personages 
to suggest prudence and circum- 
spection to the youngest of the 
bishops, and to warn him not to 
rush in where others feared to 
tread. A remonstrance signed by 
thirteen bishops was sent to Lord 
John Russell. In it the bishops 
in no way pledged themselves to 
any judgment of their own as 
to Dr. Hampden’s orthodoxy, but 
they rested their unprecedented 
proceedings on the “ apprehension 
and alarm” of the clergy, a deep 
and general feeling on the sub- 
ject, danger to the peace of the 
Church, loss of confidence in the 
exercise of Royal supremacy im 
that very delicate and important 
particular —the nomination to va 
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cant sees. If they had been writ- 
ing a leading article instead of a 
serious State paper, they could not 
have been more remarkably vague. 


Absolute silence would have been . 


better policy, for the author of the 
disturbance could want nothing 
better than a dialectic triumph to 
turn the current of public feeling, 
which was undoubtedly disposed at 
the time to censure his proceed- 
ings. Lord John Russell immedi- 
ately pointed out that the rights of 
the crown were unaffected by the 
censure of the University, that the 
bishops did. not censure Dr. Hamp- 
den’s orthodoxy, but required, many 
of them, certificates of attendance 
on his Divinity lectures before they 
proceeded to ordindtion of Oxford 
candidates; and that the Arch- 
bishop had raised no objection to 
the appointment when originally 
consulted. At this stage, there- 
fore, there was, on the one side, a 
very precise and definite assertion 
of the prerogative of the Crown; 
on the other, an attempt to con- 


trol it, based upon such vague and 


indefinite statements, that they 
amounted to nothing more than a 
statement of personal disapproval 
of its exercise. The question had 
put nothing in issue but one be- 
tween the Crown and its subjects, 
whether the existing bishops could 
control the nomination to a vacant 
see. 

It was at this point that the 
Bishop of Oxford, with incredible 
rashness, rushed in. Only two 
years had passed since the Royal 
supremacy (which he was now 
resisting) had been exercised in his 
favour—in that “very delicate and 
important particular,” the nomina- 
tion to the see of Oxford. A 
new Becket had turned against the 
sovereign who had promoted him. 
He wrote to the Prime Minister 
a long letter, the gist of which, 
when stripped of all its phrases 


and involved sentences, was that 
the Church would not be satisfied 
unless the Crown called upon its 
nominee to disprove before a com- 
petent ‘tribunal the truth of charges 
brought ten years before; and that 
unless this demand was acceded to, 
the question would be brought very 
speedily to legal issue, “through 
the agency of my own Court.” The 
letter alluded to the “tyranny of 
attempting to thrust on the Church 
: a divine lying under the 
imputation of unsoundness in the 
faith,” and asserted that the reports 
of unsoundness rendered inquiry 
indispensable. It is absolutely mar- 
vellous that the Bishop did not see 
that in such a letter he was throw- 
ing down the gauntlet to the Crown, 
and asserting a right, on the part 
either of himself or his brethren, 
to veto, on the most indefinite 
grounds, the exercise of royal pre- 
rogative. Lord John was respon- 
sible to Parliament,—he could not 
be dictated to or called to answer by 
the Bishop of Oxford. The Bishop, 
it seems clear from his letter to 
Miss Noel, really expected that Dr. 
Hampden would be directed to ask 
for an opportunity of disproving 
charges; and he was also alive to 
the fact that he was forfeiting 
“that kindly trust of the Queen,” 
But Lord John declined to have Dr. 
Hampden’s opinions tossed about 
from one bishop to another, “to 
the infinite amusement of the idle 
crowd, but to the detriment of the 
Church and of the Royal suprem- 
acy.” And thus, says Canon Ash- 
well, “the Bishop’s first effort to 
promote the peace of the Church 
failed utterly.” The Bishop accord- 
ingly signed the Letters of Request 
by which he gave his sanction to 
the commencement of a suit in the 
Arches Court, “in which definite 
charges would be brought against 
De: Maipeh, and full opportunity 
would be given to him to purge 
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himself of all suspicion of false 
doctrine,” and wrote to Dr. Hamp- 
den to tell him that he would now 
have the means of proving, 


‘«What I know you firmly believe, ° 


that your opinions have been misre- 
presented, and that you have ad- 
vanced nothing which is contrary to 
the teaching of the Church of Eng- 
land; or if it should be pronounced 
that your statements are contrary to 
the formularies and authorised teach- 
ing of the Church of England, it 
would give you the opportunity of 
withdrawing what I feel sure you 
would not then maintain.” 


This was on the 16th December, 
and on the very next day he had 
changed his mind, and wished to 
recede from his desperate step. 
Accordingly he had to reopen cor- 
respondence with the Prime Min- 
ister whom he had threatened, and 
with Dr. Hampden, against whom 
he had commenced legal proceed- 
ings. From the latter he asked a 
distinct avowal of sound doctrine, 
and a withdrawal of suspected lan- 
guage. There occurs in the letter 
this remarkable passage,—“ believ- 
ing you to hold the true faith, and 
believing that you have uncon- 
sciously used language at variance 
with it”—and later on he alludes 
to “suspicions, well or ill founded.” 
The “definite” charges here would 
seem to be whittled away to this, 
that Dr. Hampden had ten years 
before used language which was sus- 
pected, rightly or wrongly, of con- 
veying a different meaning from that 
which was intended. The Bishop, 
therefore, as his diocesan, and from 
an “earnest desire to promote the 
peace of the Church,” proceeded to 
eatechise the Professor of Divinity 
upon various points of his belief; 
and asked him “to consent for the 
peace of the Church, and in defer- 
ence to the expressed opinion of 
your Bishop,” to withdraw the 
“Bampton Lectures’ and the “Ob- 


servations on Dissent,” without 
prejudice, as the lawyers say; liti- 
gation to be suspended till ap 
answer was received. He also 
wrote to Lord John Russell in the 
same vein, asking for a withdrawal 
of the passages complained of with- 
out prejudice—i.e., admitting noth- 
ing thereby. This concession, it 
was distinctly stated, was “to 
imply no retractation of doctrine,” 
and no conscious error now or 
heretofore. But with strange in- 
consistency it was declared that 
opposition to the consecration 
rested “on a persuasion that the 
truth of God was at stake.” Lord 
John utterly repudiated the sug- 
gestion. The Professor of Diy- 
inity and Crown nominee was not 
to be interrogated by one of the 
bishops, as if he were a young stu- 
dent in divinity whose appointment 
awaited the approval of the bishop; 
and as for his withdrawal of his 
Bampton Lectures, &c., he was not 
to be degraded in the cyes of all 
men for the sake of a mitre. The 


Prime Minister pointed out that: 


Dr. Hampden had repeatedly de- 
clared that he had not intended to 
profess any doctrin¢ at variance 
with the doctrines of the Church; 
that several of the bishops could 
see nothing unsound in them; that 
Dr. Pusey himself did not consider 
the opinions unsound, but thought 
that they led to unsoundness, and 
were therefore dangerous in a teach- 
er of divinity. The Professor him- 
self answered in a letter which did 
not meet the Bishop’s views, and 
was immediately (December 20) in- 
formed that the suit would proceed. 
The next day the Bishop discov- 
ered that those old “Observations 
on Dissent” were no longer being 
sold with the Professor's sanction, 
but against his wish; and says 
Canon Ashwell, “of course this 
fact altered the whole complexion 
of the case.” Accordingly, the 
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Bishop wrote to Dr. Hampden to 
withdraw the letter of December 
90; and he also withdrew Letters 
of Request from the promoters 
of the intended suit. He said 
that he had been reading over 
the lectures with all the study he 
was master of, and was convinced 
that there was “little if anything 
really objectionable in the inten- 
tion of the writer, though very 
much in his language.” The Bishop 
then entered into hurried and un- 
successful negotiations with the 
Provost of Oriel (Dr. Hawkins), 
the object evidently being to obtain 
some nominal concession from Dr. 
Hampden which would enable the 
Bishop to retreat with whatever 
dignity was left to him from a very 
false and untenable position. 

The tone of the following, for 
instance, is surely not the tone of 
a man who ever really believed, 
to use his own phrase, that God’s 
truth was at stake, and he its 


appointed champion :— 


‘Perhaps if Dr. Hampden knew, 
through you, that I do heartily and 
earnestly desire to smooth his way 
to the place to which he has been 
nominated, and that in now desiring 
communication with him, I wish not 
to dictate terms as if I were in a 
hostile attitude, but to use the office 
of a bishop and my accidental connec- 
tion with him through Ewelme, for 
the purpose, first, of obtaining the 
cordial concurrence of my brethren 
on the bench, in his consecration 
(which I think I can do); and sec- 
ondly, for removing doubts, diffi- 
‘culties, suspicions, and offence, from 
many of his brother clergy, who have 
no personal hostility to him, nor any 
addiction to Tractarian views,—he 
could make such friendly concessions 
(and they are not many) as would 
enable me to take this line. I feel 
sure that if he would direct Parker 
to cease selling the ‘Observations,’ 
and if, acting on his offer in his letter 
to Lord John Russell, he would re- 
ceive from me the list of questions 
I enclose, and give me his assurance 
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that these causes of misapprehension 
should be removed from any future 
reprint of the ‘ Bampton Lectures,’ in 
addition to the assurance he has 
already given me of his personal 
soundness, and what has already 
assed between us, I should have 
influence enough to secure the with- 
drawal of the Bishop’s remonstrance, 
that I should be able to quiet many 
minds now greatly disturbed, and I 
believe that I could prevent all oppo- 
sition at Bow Church or elsewhere. 
Will Dr. Hampden give me this op- 
portunity? can you suggest how I can 
most easily approach him? Durin 
his silence as to my last letter, § 
hardly know how to write to him. 
Can you see him, and endeavour to 
open such a negotiation?” 


The Provost of Oriel, who seems 
to have taken too sound and sens- 
ible a view of the whole position to 
be able conscientiously to help the 
Bishop to capitulate with the hon- 
ours of war, was obliged to point 
out that Dr. Hampden could not 
enter into any engagement at all 
with the Bishop, or anybody else, 
on the subject which had _ been 
mooted; though he (the Provost) 
was ready to do what he could “to 
smooth the way towards a peaceful 
termination of this very unhappy 
affair.” 

He declined to forward the list 
of questions. They were “not such 
a finished document as you would 
like to put forward on so very 
grave a subject,” and Dr. Hamp- 
den could not even be asked to 
subscribe in detail to it. The very 
sight of them made him congratu- 
late the Bishop on having with- 
drawn the Letters of Request. It 
would have been “ inexpressibly 
lamentable” that such high and 
sacred subjects should be wrangled 
over in a public court, “ fit only for 
the most reverent discussion of 
divines, even when they are fit for 
discussion at all; and our inability 
to fathom them is not always per- 
ceived.” The Provost then pointed 
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out that the Bishop’s path of re- 
treat had already been opened, and 
that he had nothing to do but to 
use it. Unfortunately it was the 
very path along which he had ad- 
vanced. Many publications, said 
the Provost, showed Dr. Hampden’s 
soundness in the faith, which -had 
never been directly impugned. The 
hope of some concession was held 
out, but never fulfilled, in the fol- 
lowing passage; and the Bishop had 
to execute his retreat without even 
that last remaining rag of the hon- 
ours of war :— 


‘*Should he acknowledge what he 
has written or said to me, as no doubt 
he will, you have facts to go upon 
as to the discontinuance of the pub- 
lication of the ‘ Observations,’ and a 
declaration of his intention to improve 
the Bampton Lectures given without 
any threat or dictation, and better 
therefore than any extorted promise, 
but still not implying pledges which 
he could not redeem (and should not 
therefore give) without a compromise 
of truth.” 


Canon Ashwell complains that, 
as matter of fact, the Professor 
never did acknowledge these de- 
clarations, and to that extent, he 
calmly adds, the Bishop’s position 
was weakened,—“ inasmuch as he 
acted upon the supposition that 
the Professor would have no ob- 
jection to admit what he had writ- 
ten and said to the Provost.” The 
Bishop by this time was in as un- 
pleasant a fix as any public man 
ever found himself. He made one 
more despairing effort. He wrote 
to the Provost, pointing out that 
Hampden’s triumph would be one 
of political power, but that there 
was still one remaining opportunity 
by which he might reach his high 
station with the hearty consent of 
good men of all moderate parties. 
“As rector of Ewelme, he may 
stoop to render a friendly explana- 
tion of his detailed purposes to 
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his diocesan,”—adding, as we cap 
well believe, and no truer or sincerer 
expression of his feelings is to be 
found in the whole correspondence, 
—‘ from my soul I wish that dio. 
cesan were any one but me.” But 
it was all up: Dr. Hampden would 
neither read nor consider his let- 
ters, as, in consequence of a suit 
having been commenced against 
him, he had taken legal advice, 
The final outcome of the whole 
dispute shall be given in the Pro- 
vost’s own words :— 


‘¢ Even the facts to which I advert. 
ed in my conversations with your 
lordship, I have no permission to re- 
peat as from him,—I mean, as to the 
‘Observations,’ and his wish to im- 
prove the ‘ Bampton Lectures,’ 

‘*But the fact as to the editions of 
the ‘ Observations’ you may ascertain 
at once at Parker’s shop. You will 
find, I believe, that he had about fifty 
copies of the first edition remaining 
when the second edition came out; 
that the book was his (Mr. Parker's) 
property, and he (Mr. P.) considered 
himself at liberty to sell them now to 
meet the new demand (the second 
edition having been long out of print), 
and that there are only some six or 
seven copies now remaining. 

‘*And as to Dr. Hampden’s intention 
to amend his Lectures, I have again 
to regret, as in 1836, that he is under 
attack, or supposes himself to have 
been attacked, and therefore, by his 
lawyer’s advice, will say nothing. Yet 
I do not myself doubt that if he has 
the opportunity he really will desire 
to reprint his work—avoiding offence, 
I am very sorry for all this, but I see 
no remedy. And yet you must not 
greatly blame Dr. Hampden. for it. 
He is, I believe, of a gentle as well as 
a retired nature, but he resists what 
he supposes to be attacks. And most 

rsons, when they had resorted to 
egal advice, would think themselves 
bound to act as they were directed. 
I can only hope that many men who 
have mistrusted him will be led, like 
your lordship, to study his Lectures 
with real care and candour; and 
they find, as you have done (and I 
know others of real knowledge and 
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ability who have done the same), that 
most, if not all, of those es 
which seem at first sight the most 
objectionable, really do admit of fair 
explanation, they will allow their 
opinion to be made known.” 


It was beyond the reach of 
human science to get out of all 
this with credit. The Bishop had 
rushed forward with all the im- 
ulsive ardour of a man accus- 
tomed to triumph over obstacles, 
unused to calculating his moves 
beforehand and estimating the 
osition in which he is likely to 
pnd himself. Dr. Philpotts had 
urged himon. Many of the bishops 
held back. The Archbishop dis- 
approved his issue of the Letters 
of Request. He had at last landed 
himself in this, that having put 
himself forward as the champion, 
“with the conviction that the truth 
of God was at stake,” he was obliged 
either to acknowledge himself de- 
feated, or to represent, as a result 
adequate to the occasion, his being 
teferred to Parker’s shop to ascer- 
tain, in regard to the sale of the 
“Observations,” that Parker consi- 
dered himself at liberty to sell them 
on his own account to meet the new 
demand which the occasion had cre- 
ated. He was ready to clutch at 
any pretext for declaring himself 
satisfied, but Dr. Hampden would 
give him none—not a word. It 
was impossible to advance, for he 
had stopped the suit and thrown 
away his weapons. He could not 
tetreat, or in terms acknowledge 
defeat, without forfeiting the con- 
fidence of his party, and admitting 
that he had staked “God’s truth,” 
and publicly defied Royal preroga- 
tive recklessly and woonsiille. 
What a really high-minded man 
would have done under the cir- 
cumstances it is needless to specu- 
late upon, for a really high-minded 
man, accustomed to be strictly 
truthful with himself in thought 
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and feeling, would never have 
found himself in such a position. 
All that can be said is, that the 
Bishop took the only alternative 
to schuowtoliiies defeat—viz., he 
sat down and addressed a long 
letter to Dr. Hampden, in which he 
strove to demonstrate to himself 
and to others that he had eve 
reason to be quite satisfied with 
the turn which things had taken 
and its results. With reference to 
this letter, even Canon Ashwell 
is obliged to admit that “it could 
hardly be maintained that Dr. 
Hampden had himself given even 
the moderate measure of satisfac- 
tion which the Bishop’s final letter 
strove to exhibit.” And he adds, 
as might have been expected, that 
a strife of tongues ensued—doubt- 
less a very considerable strife. With 
regard to Dr. Hampden—“ His op- 
ponents considered Dr. Hampden’s 
concessions inadequate. His sup- 
porters resented the Bishop’s letter 
as representing the concessions to 
be greater than had been really 
made.” With regard to the Bishop, 
it is doubtful whether his friends 
could have dealt more hardly with 
him if he had himself exhibited 
“unsoundness in the faith.” For 
ourselves, reading that letter, we 
want no further explanation why 
the Bishop was, in spite of all his 
splendid gifts, energy, and devo- 
tion, and in spite of many admir- 
able qualities, social and personal, 
peillly apt to command the ad- 
miration of his countrymen, re- 
garded with distrust. The sobri- 
quet, the origin of which is said to 
be lost in the mists of time; the 
failure to win public confidence; 
the general acquiescence in the re- 
fusal of successive Ministers to pro- 
mote him,—are amply iustihed. 
The man who could write that let- 
ter, or who could drift into such a 
os as to require that letter, 
ad a streak in his character which 
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repelled trust. The public felt as 
Talleyrand felt towards one of his 
favourites, “It may be difficult to 
refuse him my favours, but it would 
be impossible to yield him my con- 
fidence.” 

The Bishop’s letter fills more than 
five imperial octavo pages of small 
print, and reviews the history of the 
case, declaring that whilst he at one 
time denounced the “inconveni- 
ence” of the rumoured appointment, 
he had now before him as Bishop of 
the diocese—“ 1, Your unqualified 
declaration of faith on the very 
points selected by the promoters of 
the suit as those supposed to be 
unsoundly treated; 2. The virtual 
withdrawal of what I deemed 
especially unsound.” With regard 
to the “Observations on Dissent,” 
he regarded them as virtually with- 
drawn; and with regard to the 
‘Bampton Lectures,’ he had exam- 
ined them carefully with the aid 
of Dr. Hampden’s explanations, 
with the result that he was bound 
to declare his conviction that they 
“do not justly warrant those sus- 
picions of unsoundness to which 
they have given rise, and which, 
so long as | trusted to selected ex- 
tracts, I myself shared.” In other 
words, he declared God’s truth to 
be at stake without having read the 
book. He then proceeded to point 
out the various blemishes, which he 
partly excused, partly censured, as 
the cause of “a painful distrust of 
your meaning.” It is a most 
astounding letter. There is an 
assumption of ecclesiastical arbi- 
trary authority—of almost papal 
infallibility—-which belongs to an 
earlier age in the history of the 
world. The wriggles of a worm 
on a hook, an eel slipping through 
your fingers—any simile, in fact, 
would fail to do justice to it. A 
mountain had been made of a mole- 
hill; the “ peace of the Church” had 
been subverted by an unfounded 
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suspicion; and the man who was 
responsible for it all, sought to ex. 
plain matters in a document which 
the Bishop of Exeter immediately 
denounced as “painful and surpris 
ing,” and which his opponents re 
garded as injuriously reflecti 
upon his action and motives, Dpr, 
Philpotts was not the man to let 
him off easily. He protested, as 
one of the remonstrant bishops, 
against the word “ inconvenience” 
as a legitimate ground for the en- 
tirely unprecedented interference 
with the judgment of the advisers 
of the Crown. “I do not believe,” 
he continued, “that you yourself 
then deemed that it was an appre 
hension of inconvenience which 
arrayed us in an attitude not of 
hostility, but of friendly indeed, 
yet earnest, expostulation against 
a grave and very dangerous act of 
Ministerial power.” And then he 
recalled the terms of the remon- 
strance which referred to the an- 
ticipated perils of the Church. The 
issue was not whether Dr. Hamp 
den held unsound opinions, but 
whether he was worthy of confi- 
dence as an exponent of Christian 
truth. It is not at all clear what 
Dr. Philpotts would or could have 
done, but he wished his colleagues 
to understand that he did not s 
the discredit of an inglorious re 
treat. The Bishop himself was 
anything but happy. “Two whole 
days in bed, and worn out with Dr. 
Hampden,” he writes to his brother. 
“Write to me soon,” he adds, “and 
tell me I am not arascal. If your 
letter comes when the pelting is 
heavy, it will be quite a refresh- 
ment.” But he insists that the 
stir showed great life in the Chureh, 
and power of resistance. The am- 
bitious ecclesiastic is shown in this: 
“T feel sure that if Hampden had 
been a Socinian, or real heretic, of 
what not, we should have prevented 
his consecration. The Government 
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tottered as it was. There is great 
doubt whether the praemunire is in 
force at all; still more if it could 
be brought to bear if a canonical 
objection was urged.” Farther on 
he adds: “I believe myself to have 
given up all that men call worldly 
romotion when I signed the re- 
monstrance against Hampden; and 
now I fear many suppose me, when 
I was afraid of acting unjustly, to 
have acted from low cunning or 
cowardice.” From another letter 
it appears that five only of the re- 
monstrant bishops gave a general 
concurrence in the course which he 
adopted. 

This is the most important epi- 
sode in the Bishop’s life, to any one 
who wishes to weigh his character 
and arrive at an explanation of 
the distrust with which .he was 
regarded. It must be admitted 
that he fell into the hands of far 
abler men than himself in.the art 
of correspondence—Lord J. Rus- 
sell, Dr. Hampden, the Bishop of 
Exeter, and above all, Dr. Hawkins, 
the Provost of Oriel. If the 
Bishop could have challenged 
them to a contest of oratory on 
a public platform, he might not 
have been so hopelessly worsted. 
Canon Ashwell cannot defend the 
close of it: a Bishop struggling 
to represent that he had obtained 
concessions to the truth of God 
which he had not obtained, in or- 
der to cover his retreat from a 
oo which he could not hold. 

e Canon labours hard to make 
out that the turning-point of the 
whole case lies in the fact that 
the Bishop began litigation under 
the impression that the duty of 
issuing Letters of Request was 
ministerial, not judicial—one as to 
Which he had no option. When 
he discovered his mistake, he with- 
drew them. If that was the real 
uplanation of the proceedings, 
nothing would have been easier 


for the Bishop than to have said 
so at the time. But although the 
Bishop found out that he had a 
discretion as to issuing Letters of 
Request, it did not follow that he 
had a discretion to revoke them 
after they had been issued. It is 
clehr that the promoters were 
nominees of his own, and that his 
own will was unfettered, whether 
legally he had a discretion or not. 
He would not have issued the let- 
ters if he had not been so minded; 
and when he wished to recall them, 
he did not trouble himself as to 
whether he had the legal power 
or not. The promoters were not 
likely to question his acts either 
way, and they were the only people 
who could do so. 

The whole transaction shows a 
man impulsive and combative, 
eager for power, rash in his ap- 
peal to the highest sanctions, and 
wrapping up his meaning in 
phrases of awful solemnity whilst 
he thought he would maintain the 
upper hand; descending to the 
most mundane devices when the 
sole object left to him was to es- 
cape an ignominious defeat. The 
astuteness of his opponents and the 
weakness of his case left him no 
alternative but a surrender at dis- 
cretion, His efforts to hide that 
result from himself and others 
gave an impression of double-deal- 
ing all the way through, and led 
to the imputation of dishonourable 
motives in a way and to an ex- 
tent which was easily explicable, 
but wholly unjust. The Bishop 
never throughout his whole life, to 
use a Carlylean phrase, cleared his 
mind of cant. His facile adoption 
of phrases which had no relation 
to fact, but expressed in a sonorous 
way impressions which he wished 
to produce and to share, reacted, 
as was incvitable, on his own in- 
tellect and morality ; and self-decep- 
tion, rather than conscious insin- 
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cerity, resulted. It was a compound 
character: high motives, high ideas, 
deep devotion to duty, on the one 
hand; on the other, the habit of 
justifying to himself both words 
and actions which a more sternly 
truthful nature would have recog- 
nised as equivocal. The sequel will 
show many things in which he fell 
far below his own standard, if not 
of rectitude, at least of pre-eminent 
piety. They were mostly in rela- 
tion to the advancement of his 
party and himself—of a kind which 
attract notice and excite animad- 
version, But in fairness, though 
they detract from his character, 
and explain the comparative failure 
of his life, they ought not to ob- 
scure so much, as they probably 
will, his great qualities and splendid 
gifts. In spite of his defects, he 
deserved well of the Church and 
nation; he justified and deserved 
the enthusiasm of his party; by 
far the larger portion of his char- 
acter and career deserves to be 
venerated. 

The next division of the Bishop’s 
life, still following the biograph- 
er’s arrangement, includes the 
ears from 1848 to 1860. Dur- 
ing that period the only Prime 
Minister really favourable to the 
Bishop was Lord Aberdeen, but 
unfortunately no ecclesiastical pre- 
ferment fell vacant during his short 
tenure of office. The Hampden 
controversy left an impression of 
“pert incompetence” in the = i 
mind with reference to Lord John 
Russell. As regards Lord Palmer- 
aton, there was a lifelong hostility, 
combined with mutual dislike and 
contempt. As regards Lord Derby 
and Mr. Disraeli, the Bishop’s rela- 
tions to the Peelites were too enthu- 
siastic to admit of anything more 
than temporary coquettings with 
the leaders of the Conservative 
party. The Bishop’s great achieve- 
ment during this period was the 
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revial of Convocation. The yj 
ous administration of the diocesg 
rage Confirmations occupied 
im largely; and from the first to 
the end, they were the occasions 
upon which he exerted most sue. 
cessfully all his powers of solemp 
persuasiveness. Instances are given 
of the striking effect which his ad. 
dresses on those occasions produced, 
In the language of his enthusiastig 
biographer, Canon Ashwell— 


‘*Sympathy with the young was 4 
marked feature in his character, and 
he felt intensely the possibilities for 
good which were before the young 
people presented tohim. Then next, 
it was one of Bishop Wilberforce’s 
peculiar gifts, that when he did thus 
realise anything very deeply, his whole 
bearing, voice and gesture, eye and 
countenance, were, if such an expres- 
sion be permitted, transfigured by the 
thought and feeling which possessed 
him; so that the living man, as he 
stood before you, was almost without 
words the expression of that feeling. 
When, in addition to all this, his power 
of language is remembered, the energy 
and deep feeling which were apparent 
in every sentence and every tone, 
together with his charm of voice 
and special fertility and variety of 
phrase, no one will be surprised at 
the prodigious impression which his 
confirmations always made alike upon 
the young and old.” 


The Gorham case arose in 1850, 
but that lay between the Bish 
of Exeter and one of his benefi 
clergymen, and this time Dr. Wil 
berforce could play the part of 
critic upon his right reverend 
brother. Dr. Philpotts most cer 
tainly set an example of the ur 
compromising temper which he 
had previously recommended. The 
Bishop refused, on account of im 

uted heresy, to institute Mr. Gor- 
am to his vicarage. After | 

litigation, the Dean of Arches di 
so for the Archbishop of Canter 
bury ; whereupon Dr. Philpotts p 
veighed against the Primate as 4 
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fayourer and supporter of Mr. Gor- 
ham’s heresies, and renounced com- 
munion with him. Writing to his 
prother, Dr. Wilberforce observed, 
in reference to the Bishop of Exe- 
ter’s printed letter, — 


“The Bishop of Exeter’s pamphlet 
will damage our position considerably, 
showing a temper in churchmen in- 
consistent, in the eyes of the laity, 
with the exercise of dispassionate 
legislation, and, still more, judicial 
functions. The judgment only affirms 
that the Evangelical party are not to 
be expelled.” 


Evidently these extreme High 
Churchmen did not always approve 
of one another’s proceedings; and 
the attempt of men, who, when it 
came to critical action, had no con- 
fidence in one another, to assert 
clerical or episcopal supremacy, 
failed. With regard to Dr. Pusey, 
the relations were constantly strain- 
ed. “I believe,” he said, “that 
Dr. Pusey’s ‘adaptations’ have 

evously injured our Church. 

. Pusey knows and has known 
my mind on this matter, and yet 
has published more.” Dr, Pusey 
had the advantage of the Bishop in 
age, learning, and reputation, and 
was slow to see the necessity of 
more than filial submission; and 
matters came at one time very near 
to his suspension from all public 
functions in the diocese. 

As regards Convocation, which 
is of historical interest, the Bishop 
took an active part in reviving 
it after 135 years of silence. It 
appears that Mr. Gladstone found 
great fault with the bishops—not 
as ruling their dioceses, but as the 
body which represented the Church 
in Parliament. The great majority, 
he complained, including the Arch- 
bishop, seemed to be utterly in- 
different to upholding any dog- 
matic teaching in the Church. 

eir incomes, moreover, were too 


large. He accordingly visited Cud- 
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desden, and left his views on the 
situation growing out of the Gor- 
ham case, and the declining tone 
of the episcopal body with regard 
to dogma,—which “ deeply moved” 
the Bishop, who accordingly deter- 
mined to make a renewed effort 
to obtain the revival. of Convoca- 
tion as a synodical body. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury opposed, 
on the ground that if Convocation 
met and debated, dissensions and 
controversy would be sure to arise, 
A full account is given of the 
Bishop’s efforts, and of the diffi- 
culties which he had to surmount. 
It was necessary that the consent 
of the Crown, the Premier, and 
the Archbishop should be obtained. 
Lord Derby and the Primate dif- 
fered, and the Queen sided with 
the Archbishop. Moreover, the 
Cabinet was hostile. But very 
shortly Lord Aberdeen came into 
ower. The Bishop’s relations to 
the Peelites are curiously shown in 
his letter to Mr. Gordon, Lord 
Aberdeen’s son, immediately the 
accession of the new Premier was 
known :— 


‘*T have to my closest intimates, for 
six months past, said that it seemed to 
me, humanly speaking, that the secur- 
ity of the Church and the throne 
turned on whether the Queen got 
Lord Aberdeen or one of the other 
chiefs of the new Whig party as her 
Prime Minister, or the certain fall of 
Lord Derby’s Government. I will, 
God helping me, make it my dail 
prayer that he may be strengthene 
for this great sacrifice he is making, 
and guided in all his ways. Will you, 
if you find a spare moment, say to 
Lord Aberdeen, in one word, what I 
feel on the matter?” 


All the enthusiasm of a son and 
biographer is needed in order to 
regard this as a becoming mode in 
which to address the incoming 
dispenser of patronage. There is 
also an account of how much the 
Bishop. would have preferred the 
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Duke of Newcastle to Lord Derby 
as Chancellor 6f the University of 
Oxford, and was only deterred 
from supporting him by the fear 
of letting in Lord Harrowby or 
Lord Shaftesbury. It would seem 
that, so far as his relations with the 
leaders of the Conservatives were 
those of friendship, there was a 
certain hollowness about them 
which those leaders were not slow 
to detect. The Bishop gave his 
unhesitating support to the Canada 
Clergy Reserves Bill, which was 
stoutly opposed by the Bishop of Ex- 
eter and the Conservatives. It was 
one to enable the local legislature 
to sell and secularise the clergy 
reserves. A priori, it would have 
been supposed that this was a sub- 
ject on which the Bishop would feel 
strongly—one savouring of sacrilege 
-and spoliation. On that supposition 
he had been intrusted by a local 
archdeacon (Bethune) with a peti- 
tion against it. Then followed a 
discussion with Lord Aberdeen as 
to whether he should return the 
petition, or whether it would be 
perfectly upright to present it, and 
at the same time speak against 
it. Of course the Premier and the 
Duke of Newcastle were “ sincerely 
delighted at seeing you thus dis- 
posed,” &ec., and agreed that “it 
would never do for him to play the 

art of Balaam, and being called 

y Bethune to curse his enemies, 
to bless them altogether.” The 
whole thing may be all aboveboard 
and straightforward, but there 
is a ring of unpleasantness about 
it. This and other matters led to 
a considerable breach with his own 
party in the Church, whilst the 
‘Record’ and Lord Shaftesbury 
pores him with the utmost viru- 
ence. The Bishop took the step 


of expostulating in confidence with 
the editor of the ‘Record;’ while 
as regards Lord Shaftesbury, there 
is this entry in his diary: “Lord 


out. 
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Shaftesbury’s ‘violent abuse’ of 
me—God forgive him!—di 
Lord Aberdeen;” and _ this letter 
to the Prime Minister’s son and 
secretary :— 


“Tt is very painful to my na 
which craves for sympathy, to be 
violently abused even by Lord Shaftes. 
bury; but I do truly believe that it ig 
a load (and if so, oh! how light g 
one) laid on me for faithfulness to 
the cause of Christ; for I believe 
that if I had joined their followi 
they would have lauded me to 
skies, and opened easy paths for me 
to any heights in the Church.” 


Here again it may be all bond 
Jide, and without any arriére pensée 
of any kind; but we do not 
nise the climate of feeling in which 
high disinterested and noble natures 
mature themselves. The bishopric 
of Durham afforded the only prob- 
able chance of Lord Aberdeen secur- 
ing him promotion, but the vacaney 
did not actually occur till a year 
after the fall of the coalition. Mean- 
while the Bishop effected his tr- 
umph before Lord Aberdeen went 
out of office, and secured the meet- 
ing of Convocation for continuous 
sittings. Then came the fall 
of the Ministry and the wail 
of the Bishop—“the only Gov- 
ernment which could’ or was 
minded to be fair to the Church 
overthrown because six miles of 
road not made from Balaclava to 
Sebastopol.” Those who remember 
the dire suffering and national loss, 
and imminence of national de 
feat and disgrace, which the ab 
sence of those six miles of road 
entailed, are apt to be a little im- 
patient of Church interests and 
Church promotions being at the 
moment uppermost in the mind of 
a patriot. The Bishop was intense 
ly eager to keep Lord Palmerston 
He wanted the Peelites to 
refuse to join him. He wanted 
Lord Aberdeen to go to Lord Derby 
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and propose a coalition, or, better 
still, that all should fail to form a 
Government, and office revert to 
Lord Aberdeen as the only possible 
Minister, “‘ with the traitor out of 
his camp.” ‘Those who remember 
ublic feeling at the time will ap- 
preciate this suggestion. The only 
consolation in party and national 
adversity which the Bishop could 
find was, “I suppose Montague 
Villiers mast be a bishop. But 
Palmerston will beware of Shaftes- 
bury, for fear of Gladstone, &c. 
age Palmerston was a great 
take in, but it was necessary that 
bubbles should burst.” The Peelites, 
however, soon left the Cabinet; 
Lord Shaftesbury dominated in the 
matter of Episcopal appointments ; 
and the Bishop, reduced to a mere 
laudator temporis acti, inscribed in 
his diary—“ Lord Aberdeen had 
fully proposed to offer me Durham 
with a view to York. He said, 
‘Why did he go and get made a 
Bishop? He ought to have been 
Chancellor in our Cabinet.’” For 
the present the Bishop could only 
attend to his diocese, oppose the 
Divorce Bill, and display his splen- 
did oratory at Bradford, at a meet- 
ing which neither his admirers nor 
his opponents will ever forget. 
There are some interesting notices 
in the diary about this time. Lord 
Brougham considered the Bishop 
a better speaker than the late Lord 
Derby. In all Lord Aberdeen’s 
intercourse with her, the Queen 
was never but once really sharp— 
when he had made the Bishop of 
Salisbury. “She acquiesced at once, 
but wrote to me afterwards as if 
I had taken her in to make an ex- 
treme man.” “Further on,” says 
Lord Aberdeen, “ people think the 
Queen altered in her dislike of 
Palmerston. Not a bit. She dis- 
likes him as much as ever.” It 
appears that the Duke of Welling- 
ton took strong likes and dislikes, 


regarded as an indignity any notion 
of his equestrian statue coming 
down, would resign his commission, 
&c., even the peerage, but feared he 
could not. Brougham won upon 
him by flattering him. 

‘*T believe,” said Aberdeen, ‘‘ I was 
accessory to the beginning ofit. The 
Duke hated him. But I told him 
that Brougham had said of his de- 
spatches, ‘They will be read when 
we are forgotten.’ The Duke said, 
with the greatest simplicity, ‘ By —— 
so they will. I cannot think how 
the —— I came to write them.’” 


There came in 1860 the question 
of ‘ Essays and Reviews’ complicat- 
ed with the Colenso case. Bishop 
Hampden was on the side of ortho- 
doxy, which had before it troubles 
compared with which those of 
1847-48 were a trifle. This was 
an unsatisfactory time to the 
Bishop. Lord Palmerston was again 
Prime Minister. Mr. Gladstone 
was indeed Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer and member for Oxford 
University, but was allowed singu- 
larly little influence in Church ap- 
pointments. There is a wail in 
one of the Bishop’s letters to him: 
“We look anxiously for some help 
from your presence in a Cabinet 
which needs some sets-off, for all 
our high appointments being given 
to those who have, and because 
they have, rejected the principles 
of our Church.” The ‘ Essays and 
Reviews’ question, in which the 
Bishop took a leading part, was 
solved by a suit against two of the 
writers, terminating in an acquittal, 
and in a Privy Council judgment, 
delivered by Lord Westbury, which 
disgusted the party. A censure by 
Convocation on the book led to a 
debate in the House of Lords, 
memorable for Lord Westbury’s 
stinging commentary on its pro- 
ceedings, not given in this volume, 
and the Bishop’s rejoinder, one 
sentence of which is _printed,— 
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which evidently delighted his fol- 
lowers, and somewhat compensated 
for their continuous defeats. 

Bishop Colenso’s book was to the 
school of the Bishop of Oxford a 
stumbling- block, compared with 
which the writings of Dr. Hamp- 
den seemed to be unimpeachable 
orthodoxy. The world had grown 
in the fifteen years which had 
elapsed, and a public declaration 
that some of the books of the 
Old Testament were forgeries, and 
others incredible, marked a very 
different temperament of Episco- 
pal doctrine to those obscure ex- 
pressions of 1832, of which it was 
only feared that they might, con- 
trary to the intention of the writer, 
lead to unsoundness. The Bishop 
wanted to inhibit Dr. Colenso 
“under a great scandal.” A pain- 
ful meeting of the bishops ensued, 
at which the discussion waxed so 
warm, that the Bishop of St. Asaph 
rose and asked the Archbishop to 
say prayers. “London and York 
in great passion.” Bishop Gray, 
describing this meeting, says the 
Bishop of Oxford “burst forth 
into one of the most eloquent 
speeches I ever heard from him, 
which was all the more remarkable 
from its being addressed, not to a 
popular assembly, but to thirty 
grave bishops met together to con- 
sider a matter of the deepest mo- 
ment to the Church.” He was 
eager that Dr. Gray should excom- 
municate the Bishop of Natal. 
Then came a Privy Council decision 
that the letters- patent conferred 
no Episcopal jurisdiction on Dr. 
Gray to depose his brother bishop. 
The bishops at home would not join 
in ratifying an excommunication. 
The whole controversy ended in 
the majority receding from the 
Church of England, and forming a 
new voluntary association called 
the Church of South Africa. Bishop 
Colenso remains as the Bishop of the 


Church of England. The new ag 
sociation has since been held bya 
recent Privy Council judgment to 
be not even in communion with the 
Church at home, since it has de 
clared that it will not be bound 
by Privy Council decisions, An- 
other subject in reference to which 
the Bishop failed was the constitu- 
tion of an ultimate Court of Ap. 
peal in ecclesiastical matters, or 
rather in matters of doctrine. The 
chief aim was to at least remove 
the “spiritual element” from the 
Judicial Committee. It failed; 
in 1873 the Bishop managed to in- 
troduce a clause into the Judica- 
ture Act removing the Archbishop 
and the Bishop of London there- 
from; in 1875 they .were again 
placed on the committee as as- 
sessors, but not as judges. 

The whole of the period of Lord 
Palmerston’s Ministry (1859-65) 
was an unfortunate one for the 
Bishop. The diary and correspon- 
dence teem with expressions of the 
greatest contempt and dislike of 
Lord Palmerston on the part of 
the Bishop,—a feeling which 
was doubtless reciprocated. The 
Bishop, naturally enough, was 
keen that Mr. Gladstone should be 
Premier, and as that was impos- 
sible, that he should at least assert 
his influence in Church appoint- 
ments. In the long, intimate, and 
friendly correspondence between 
the two men, the only instance in 
which there is the slightest symp 
tom of a passing breeze was im 
1860, shortly after the new Govern- 
ment was formed. The Bishop 
wrote on 20th February 1860, urg- 
ing the injury to Mr. Gladstone 
personally,— “if your _ political 
enemies can taunt us Churchmen 
with being no better off from hav- 
ing you in Palmerston’s Ministry.” 
He points out that in the event 
of a dissolution, say on the ap 
it would make the difference of 4 
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contest, if not of “your election,” 
whether “your influence had been 
felt on these Church questions.” 
Mr. Gladstone retorted that he was 
weary and sick of the terms upon 
which he held the seat, and would 
be glad to be relieved from it; 
whereupon the Bishop explained 
that of course he knew that Mr. 
Gladstone was infinitely above the 
consideration pointed out, but that 
he had meant it to be suggested to 
Lord Palmerston as very likely to 
affect him. In 1862 the Primate 
died. York went to Canterbury, 
to borrow Episcopal language, and 
Dr. Thomson, the Bishop’s former 
curate, went to York, Mr. Glad- 
stone did his utmost, but Lord 
Palmerston was obdurate. The 
only crumb of comfort to Dr. Wil- 
berforce was, that he understood 
from the Dean of Windsor that if 
London had gone to York, Oxford 
would have gone to London. It 
was hard upon the Bishop; for 
looking at it from the point of view 
of splendid gifts and devotion to 
his calling, he was fully entitled to 
promotion; and the northern pro- 
vince had great attractions for 
him. He lost it from his party 
spirit, his personal antipathies. 

wing to that flaw in his character, 
which inspired so much distrust, 
the public generally acquiesced ; 
but assuming that there is nothing 
very unepiscopal in the tone of his 
letters and intermeddling on the 
subject of promotion, we cannot 
avoid a feeling of sympathy and 
regret. 

At this period the Bishop began 
to draw closer his relations to Mr. 
Disraeli, and in the critical division 
in 1864, expressing want of confi- 
dence in Lord Palmerston’s Gov- 
ernment, he voted against the 
Ministry. He wrote to Mr. Glad- 
stone to — his sorrow and 
misgiving; but Palmerston’s. per- 
sonal disqualifications and Shaftes- 


bury’s control,—* a studied and wil- 
ful rejection of your influence on 
Church questions,”—were evidently 
too much for him. One mitigation 
to the “pang” of so voting was 
that “anything which henglie up 
Palmerston’s supremacy must bring 
you nearer to the post in which 
I long to see you.” All things, 
however, come to an end, and even 
Lord Palmerston must die at last. 
Next year, Lord Russell became 
Prime Minister, not Mr, Gladstone. 
He “still alienates every one who 
can be alienated,” and there was 
nothing to hope for. In July 1866 
there was a prospect of Lord Derby 
coming in with a pure Conserva- 
tive Government; and without di- 
vorcing himself -at all from Mr. 
Gladstone, the Bishop was prepared 
to hope for the best. “I wish,” 


‘he said, writing without any sort 


of reserve to his son Reginald, 
“the moribund bishops would ar- 
range their affairs before the Whigs. 
are in again. It would be a grand 
thing if we could get a few really 
good men in whilst there is this. 
chance, for no one knows when it 
may come again.” 

The development of the ritual 
movement now began, There was 
great difference of opinion amongst 
the bishops as to how it should be 
met. Dr. Wilberforce was in favour 
of an increase of ritual in obedience 
to the moving current of the time, 
but he desired to guard against any 
violent innovation in the accus- 
tomed service of the Church, in 
whatever direction it tended, by 
making the sanction or permission 
of the bishop necessary in every 
case. Lord Shaftesbury’s idea was. 
to make the 58th canon the abso- 
lute and sole rule, “throwing 
over the rights of congregations, 


-the discretion of bishops, and the. 


liberty of the Church for all future: 
expansion.” “It was exactly the 
idea,” exclaimed the Bishop, “ for 
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his cramped, puritanical, and _per- 
secuting mind.” His feeling to- 
wards the new Archbishop of York 
breaks out over this business. 


‘*Tt is hard,” he says, ‘‘ to convince 
a person like the Archbishop of York 
that you do not agree with him: 1. 
Because his self-importance makes 
him almost unable to apprehend such 
a possibility ; 2. Because it leads him 
‘0 perpetually to repeat his own as- 
sertions, that it is not easy without a 
seeming breach of courtesy to force in 
the mention of your own opinion.” 


It was decided to proceed by 
‘way of Royal Commission rather 
than by immediate legislation, 
which was deferred till after the 
Bishop’s death, when the Public 
Worship Regulation Act of 1874 
was carried on the lines of a report 
to which the Bishop had assented. 


There are two imputations from . 


which this biography entirely clears 
the Bishop. One is, that he had an 
overweening antagonism to, or at 
least total want of sympathy for, 
any party in the English Church 
but his own. The evidence is, that 
he strove for the ascendancy of his 
own, especially in the way of pro- 
motion to the best preferments; 
but he was not hostile or intolerant 
of those who, acting under him in 
his diocese, belonged to a different 
party. Nothing shows his influ- 
ence and personal supremacy more 
than that absence of party discord, 
and even of ritual disturbance, 
within the ambit of his personal 
supervision. The other is as to 
the suspicion which prevailed of 
his inclinations towards the Church 
of Rome. Nothing can exceed his 
hostility to that Church, as it is 
breathed in his diary and private 
letters, “As to the Papistry it- 
self, I only more than ever see it 
to be the great cloaca into which 
all vile corruptions of Christianity 
run naturally, and loathe it.” When 
his daughter, Mrs. Pye, and her 


” remaine 


husband, seceded in 1868, the ap- 
nouncement was made in the ‘ Guar. 
dian’ and other papers in juxta- 
position with the death of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, which 
naturally did not tend to allay his 
vexation. Weeks previously he had 
recorded in his diary— 


‘‘A terrible letter from H. Pye 
which almost stunned me. For years 
I have prayed incessantly against this 
last act of his, and now it seems de- 
nied me. It seems as if my heart 
would break at this insult out of my 
own bosom to God’s truth in Eng- 
land’s Church, and preference for the 
vile harlotry of the Papacy. God 
forgive them!” 


A cruel fate pursued the Bishop 
on this subject. He even deliberat- 
ed, when one of his brothers seced- 
ed, as to whether he ought not to 
resign his see. And it is remark- 
able how he was separated, through 
secession to Rome, from all those 
with whom he had begun life. All 
his brothers, says his biographer— 


‘Robert, the Archdeacon of the 
East Riding, for whom he entertain- 
ed an almost boundless affection, and 
who richly deserved it; William, 
his elder brother, and Henry, his 
youngest, for whom he had obtained 
the living of East Farleigh; Arch- 
deacon Manning, and Mr. G. D. 
Ryder, his brother-in-law; and not 
these only, his equals in years, but 
his only daughter also and her hus- 
band,—all at one time or another 
quitted the communion of the Church 
of England for that of Rome.” 


A very interesting part of this 
biography is the state of the Bishop’s 
relations to Mr. Disraeli, In the 
darkest night of the Palmerston 
Administration the two had been 
drawn together. But any real ap- 
proximation was, of course, quite out 
of the question whilst the Bisho 

d the inseparable ally an 
friend of Mr. Gladstone. We think 
the Bishop must have gone further 
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in his approaches than was quite 
warrantable, having regard to the 
feeling of his party to the great 
opponent of Ritualism, and the 
course which the sequel showed 
that he and they were prepared 
to take on the question of Irish 
Church Disestablishment. Readers 
of ‘Lothair’ may have a very ac- 
curate idea of Mr. Disraeli’s appre- 
ciation of the Bishop. No sort of 
real confidence was ever established 
between the two, and the Bishop’s 
wrath at Disraeli’s unshaken de- 
termination in respect to vacant 
sees was quite unreasonable. In 
August 1867, when Lord Derby’s 
public life was drawing to a close, 
the Bishop writes :— 


‘“‘The most wonderful thing is the 
rise of Disraeli. It is not the mere 
assertion of talent, as you hear so 
many say. It seems to me quite 
beside that. He has been able to 
teach the House of Commons almost 
to ignore Gladstone, and at present 
lords it over him, and, Iam told, says 
that he will hold him down for twenty 
years.” 


He was inclined to believe that 
the earlier effects of the Reform 
Act of that year would be favour- 
able to the Church. He was very 
sorry (March 1868) that Gladstone 
had projected his attack on the 
Irish establishment — and afraid 
that he had been drawn into it 
from the unconscious influence of 
his restlessness at being out of 
office. Mr. Disraeli, however, wrote 
to him, that “in the great struggle 
in which I am embarked, it is a 
matter of great mortification to me 
that I am daily crossed and gene- 
rally opposed by the High Church 
party.” To which the Bishop re- 
plied that the great body of sound 
Churchmen were entirely with him, 
but looked, as it seems they al- 
ways did, with jealousy and alarm 
on the distribution of Church pa- 
tronage. “There is great danger 
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of your losing their hearty support, 
unless they see the men who re- 
present them adopted by your ad- 
ministration.” Dean Hook was 
one of the most recalcitrant of this , 
party, but yet wrote in all enthu- 
siasm to a friend on the death of 
the Primate: “Oxford for Can- 
terbury. He may refuse the place, 
but it ought to be offered to him, 
It is his due from the Church.” 
If the Archbishop had only lived 
six weeks longer, and it had de- 
volved upon Mr, Gladstone to ap- 
point his successor, there is no say- 
ing what might have happened. 
As it was, the Bishop, after “ daily 
praying that we may have in mercy 
the right man,” had a nice letter 
from Bishop Tait, announcing his 
acceptance, and records in his 
diary—“ Archbishop of York cha- 
grined manifestly.” Then a few 
days later comes another entry— 
“Bishop of Gloucester very fierce 
about ecclesiastical appointments, 
especially as to Lincoln for Lon- 
don; . . . I trying to discipline 
myself, but feeling the affront, as 
dear Randall says.” The biogra- 
pher attributes it all to Disraeli’s 
strong personal antagonistic feel- 
ing towards the Bishop, for which 
he admits, as we think with per- 
fect truth, that there were good 
rounds. 

Then follows a most extraordin- 
ary entry in the Bishop’s diary, of 
a conversation with Dean Welles- 
ley, for years the confidential friend 
of the sovereign, who is represent- 
ed as talking in this way (accord- 
ing to the Bishop, with great re- 
serve) about the late appointments: 


‘*The Church does not know what 
it owes to the Queen. Disraeli has 
been utterly ignorant, utterly un- 
principled: he rode the Protestant 
horse one day; then got frightened 
that it had gone too far, and was in- 
juring the county elections, so he went 
right round and proposed names never 
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heard of. Nothing he would not have 
done; but throughout he was most 
hostile to you; he alone prevented 
London being offered to you. The 
Queen looked for Tait, but would 
have agreed to you. 

‘Disraeli recommended —— for 
Canterbury!!! The Queen would 
not have him; then Disraeli agreed 
most reluctantly and with passion to 
Tait. Disraeli then proposed Words- 
worth for London. The Queen ob- 
jected strongly; no experience, pass- 
ing over bishops, &c.; then she sug- 
gested Jackson, and two others, not 
you, because of Disraeli’s expressed 
hostility, and Disraeli chose Jack- 
son. 

** How can —— have got that secret 
understanding with Disraeli? You 
are surrounded by false, double-deal- 
ing men. Disraeli opposed Leighton 
with all his strength on every separate 
occasion. The Queen would have 
greatly liked him, but Disraeli would 
not hear of him. You cannot con- 
ceive the appointments he oo mg 
and retracted or was overruled: he 
oe: Champneys for Peterborough ; 

e had no other thought than the 
votes of the moment; he showed an 
ignorance about all Church matters, 
men, opinions, that was astonishing; 
making propositions one way and the 
other, riding the Protestant horse to 
a the boroughs, and then, when 

e thought he had gone so far as to 
endanger the counties, turning round 
and appointing Bright and Gregory, 
— thoroughly unprincipled fellow. I 
trust we may never have such a man 


again.” 


All we can say is, that this is 
a most remarkable entry. It seems 
incredible that one in Dean Welles- 
ley’s position with regard to the 
Queen should have allowed him- 
self so much latitude even in the 
strictest confidence; incredible that 
the Bishop should have regarded 
it as a manifestation of “great re- 
serve,” and committed it to paper 
with no check on its probable publi- 
cation ; incredible that a biographer 
should be found who regards it as 
no breach of faith to give it to 
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But there it stands, 
It is probable that the Bishop’s 
wrath really coloured his impres- 
sions of what the Dean told him; 
and the language used is evidently 
that of the “Bishop. Later on, 
he says in his diary, in reference 
to Lothair, “My wrath against D, 
has burnt before this so fiercely 
that it seems to have burnt ‘out 
all the materials for burning, and ~ 
to be like an exhausted prairie 
fire, full of black stumps, burnt 
grass, and all abominations.” It 
is with a sense of great relief we 
read that the Bishop found satisfac- 
tory reasons for supporting the dis- 
establishment of the Irish Church, 
and was enabled to facilitate the 
progress of that measure; and that 
in September 1869 came “a most. 
kind letter from W. E.G.” “Time 
come for him to seal the genera} 
verdict, and ask if he might name 
me to the Queen for Winchester,” 
Still there were many drawbacks, 
and by November 30th he assured 
Mr. Gladstone that it was not the 
post for which, after so many years 
of labour and gathered experience, 
he should have chosen to leave 
Oxford. “ But the voice seemed to 
me to call me away, and I go.” If 
a similar spirit of resignation had 
been breathed when he was not 
called away from his diocese of 
Oxford, we might have been spared 
many aracy, not to say equivocal, 
paragraph in his diary and corre 
spondence. 

Very shortly afterwards came 
the appointment to the see: of Exe- 
ter of Dr. Temple, the author of 
one of the articles in ‘Essays and 
Reviews.’ The Bishop was _per- 
sonally satisfied with the ortho- 
doxy of his opinions, and, taught 
by his experience in the Hampden 
case, was not forward to raise & 
tumult over his mode of treatment 
leading to unsoundness in the faith, 
by reason of his essay forming part 
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of a volume censured by Convoca- 
tion. He, however, refused to take 
art in his consecration. 

The remainder of his life affords 
nothing new or striking. His sud- 
den death is too well known to 
need further comment. The acci- 
dent probably did not shorten his 
days to a material extent. He had 
lived at high pressure all his life, 
exhausting his nervous and physical 
’ energy to the utmost, and there are 
several indications that the heart 
was beginning to give way under 
the strain. There are many who 
will extol him as an ideal bishop, and 
it must fairly be conceded to them 
that in many respects he sustained 
that character—in the important 
respects of the control and guid- 
ance of his diocese, the spirit which 
he infused into the work, his elo- 
quence, his wide sympathy, his 
ardent interest in every sphere of 
Church work however remote from 
his own, his powerful vindication 
of the rights and duties of his order. 
As Lord Beaconsfield—no mean 
judge of men—said of him, “ There 
is one thing in the Bishop of Oxford 
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which strikes me even more than 
his eloquence: it is the wonderful 
faculty he possesses of gatherin 
round him so many like-mind 
with himself.” He failed in those 
qualities which fit a man to be re- 
vered as a leader and guide dur- 
ing a time of religious crisis. He 
failed also in those qualities which 
inspire trust in a man’s sincerit 
and judgment. A convenient facil- 
ity of self-deception, rather than 
conscious insincerity, was at the 
root of these failings: the sonorous 
phrases in which he habitually in- 
dulged, without a severe regard to 
their meaning, reacted on his in- 
telligence and warped his mind. 
It is the invariable penalty of what, 
either in an ordinary demagogue or 
in a Church of England bishop, 
must equally be denounced as 
claptrap. Still, in spite of all his 
failings, his disappointed ambition, 
and his posthumous taunts of those 
who stood in his way, he was a 
great man and a singularly great 
bishop, his episcopate marking an 
era in the history of the English 
Church. 
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Txosr who best loved and best 
understood Anthony Trollope, find 
the most difficulty in writing about 
him; for they are withheld from 
telling even so much as the bare 
truth, by their knowledge that one 
of his strongest feelings was an 
abhorrence of that eulogium which 
comes from personal affection rather 
than from a just estimation of char- 
acter and work. He was of opinion 
that there were very few men whose 
story should be written at all; that 
their actions and their writings 
should speak sufficiently for them 
after their own last words had been 
spoken ; and when he himself under- 
took the memoir of Thackeray, in 
which it is impossible not to per- 
ceive a manifest constraint, he says 
“that it is not certainly his pur- 
pose to write a life, but that he 
will give such incidents and anec- 
dotes as will tell the reader per- 
haps all that a reader is entitled to 
ask.” Doubtless there are cases 
in which the less the reader feels 
himself entitled to ask the better; 
far better not to “ravel out a 
weaved-up folly:” but where we 
have only to relate the kindnesses, 
the generosities, the tender mer- 
cies of a blameless life, with the say- 
ings and doings of one of the most 
talented, the most warm-hearted, 
the most honest men that ever lived, 
it becomes a simple act of justice to 
make him known to his readers as 
he was known to his friends. 

One of the things least recog- 
nised about Anthony Trollope was 
his strong political feeling—think- 
ing that, of all studies to which a 
man and woman can attach them- 
selves, politics is the first and the 
finest. His ambition was to have 
become a Member of Parliament; 
not in the very least. a party man— 
neither place nor emolument were 
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ever in his thoughts: but the canse 
that he desired to be supported was 
the free government of the coun 
by that side in the House of Com. 
mons which in truth represents the 
majority of the constituencies, 

In ‘Phineas Finn’ we have all 
the details of electioneering busi- 
ness, Cabinet councils, and private 
schemes; indeed it is a marvel how 
he contrived to crowd into his life 
and into his novels so many differ- 
ent experiences, political, ecclesi- 
astical, and above all, long love- 
ditties, which he describes as hay- 
ing sung until the singing of them 
had become a second nature to him, 
His facility of describing to the 
very life people who could not by 
any possibility have been his habit- 
ual associates, may have arisen from 
his being so simple and so little 
exclusive. There was no kindlier 
or more genial man than Anthony 
Trollope, no one more hospitable 
and easy of access. Address him 
with a friendly word, and after a 
keen glance through his spectacles, 
under his heavy brows, you would 
have of his best in return. He 
had no idea of Reeping his pearls. 
for a chosen companion, but would 
lavish them freely for the enter- 
tainment of the hour and his chance 
companionships. 

He had travelled much, and met. 
with all sorts and conditions of 
men. He liked to know of what 
sort of metal they were made. If 
a man were only true, that was all 
he wanted of him: from a woman 
he would put up with something 
less—having, by means of that fac- 
ulty which has no other name than 
genius, become more thoroughly ac- 

uainted with the ins and outs of 
the feminine mind than almost any 
other author. From, probably, the 
last letter he ever wrote with his own. 
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hand, may be quoted one of those 
subtle touches of which so many 
are to be found in his novels. His 
correspondent had reproached him 
for some imaginarv neglect, in the 
words “a worm will turn.” And 
he replied: “ A woman will turn, 
—so will a worm, or a fox, or a 

litician, but, like the politician, 
as often no honest ground for 
turning: the truth is, a woman de- 
lights to have the opportunity of 
turning, so that she may make her- 
self ont to be injured.” 

One of the chief characteristics 
of his conversation was the vehe- 
ment enthusiasm he was able to 
get up with a suddenness which 
was even startling. He would 
maintain his own opinion almost 
with violence; yet no one more 
thoroughly enjoyed an argument, 
or put up more delightedly with flat 
contradiction—so fully able to enter 
into the other side of the question, 


that, in the genuine joy and hurry 
of the fight, he would sometimes 


forget which was his own. It was 
seldom that he constituted himself 
the hero of his own story; but on 
one occasion, the merits of his novels 
coming under discussion, and he 
giving his own verdict decidedly 
in favour of ‘The Last Chronicle 
of Barset,’ one of his friends re- 
marked that, contrary to his usual 
smooth-going style, he had actually 
fallen into tragedy whilst describ- 
ing the death of Mrs. Proudie. 
“Ah, that was not altogether my 
doing,” he replied, jumping up 
from his chair and putting himself 
on the hearth-rug, in the attitude 
which will be so readily recalled 
by all who knew him. 

“This was how it happened. I 
was writing a note at a table in 
the Atheneum, when two men 
came in and settled themselves at 
each side of the fireplace; one had 
a number of ‘The Last Chronicle 
of Barset’ in his hand, and the 
began discussing the story. ‘ Trol- 
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lope gets awfully prosy,’ said one 
of the critics; ‘he does nothing 
but repeat himself,—Mrs, Proudie 
—Mrs. Proudie—Mrs. Proudie,— 
chapter after chapter.” ‘1 quite 
agree with you,’ replied the other, 
‘it is Mrs. Proudie ad nauseam ; 
I am sick to death of Mrs, 
Proudie.’ Of course they did not 
know me, so I jumped up and 
stood between them. ‘Gentlemen,’ 
I said, ‘I am the culprit—I am 
Mr. Trollope—and I will go home 
this instant and kill Mrs. Proudie.’” 

In the very next page, accord- 
ingly, the weak and persecuted 
bishop is made actually to pray for 
the removal of the masterful part- 
ner who has brought so much grief 
and humiliation upon him; and 
hardly has the tragic prayer been 
uttered than he is made aware of 
its fulfilment. 

It is of course a matter of pres- 
ent controversy as to what place 
Anthony Trollope’s work will ulti- 
mately fake; but it may be at once 
conceded, that when the last pages. 
of the ‘Land Leaguers’ were left 
unfinished, the writer had no living 
rival. 

If now it may be thought he 
should not stand side by side with 
Scott, George Eliot, and Thack- 
eray, still, to name him in the 
same breath with Miss Austen, 
Miss Ferrier, and Mrs. Gaskell, 
must scarcely be an act of strange 
injustice. He wrote with that 
steady regularity which we are told 
is incompatible with genius; bat 
there are men whose genius has 
never been questioned whose work 
has been equally regular and equally 
steady. He has given us a model 
of good English prose, clever de- 
lineation of character, a fund of 
subtle humour—an_ all - through 
interest felt from first to last. 
Granted that in no one of his 
stories is to be found the deep 
metaphysical acumen with whic 
almost every page of ‘ Middle- 
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march’ is studded, or any such 
highly wrought poetic touches as 
may be found in ‘Esmond,’ still, 
on the side of Anthony Trollope, it 
may be said that there are more 
minute and carefully sustained de- 
lineations of individual character, 
more steady, equal, and continuous 
work, and fully as many tender 
sayings, which, if possessing less 
artistic finish (since they are put 
into the lips of ordinary men and 
women), contain no less spontane- 
ous pathos. Nor only in the happy 
hunting-grounds of Barsetshire, in 
series upon series of fiction, where 
modern society has been acknow- 
ledged to be painted more truth- 
fully than by any writer one could 
name, do we enjoy that correct and 
graceful writing over which it is 
a pleasure to linger for the style 
itself: we find it unaltered in me- 
moirs, in essays, even in history, 
from whose pages lightness of touch 
is supposed to take away the strict- 
ness and stability of truth. One 
of the most charming passages in 
all his works is to be found in the 
last chapter of his ‘ Life of Cicero,’ 
where he describes the Roman 
senator as a man with whom “ you 
can spend the long summer day in 
sweet conversation.” 

But let Mr. Trollope’s works take 
whatever rank the fashion of the 
day may be inclined to award 
them, they can never fail to fill a 
place of their own; and whatever 
merit may be given or denied them, 
they must remain the acknowledged 
type of that blameless, entertain- 
ing, beneficial literature which hon- 
ours the country and the epoch in 
which it has been popular. 

It would be a work of super- 
erogation to say that not a shadow 
of envy or jealousy was ever noticed 
in Mr. Trollope’s literary career. 
He was gratified as much by the 
success of a friend as by his own. 
But his views of literary probity 
were no less strict than those he 


applied to every other transaction; 
and what he most thoroughly ob- 
jected to was any attempt at what 
he called “underhand approaches” 
—that is to say, private recom. 
mendations to editors or influential 
friends. His advice when applied 
to for such assistance was invari- 
ably the same: “Stand fast on 
your own honest ground, and care 
for nothing beyond, let what will 
come of it.” On one occasion his 
applicant had the audacity to re- 
mark that standing on one’s own 
honest ground was all very well, 
and a finely sounding phrase, but 
that “A. T.” on a paper enclosing 
a manuscript from an unknown 
author would certainly have some 
weight with an editor. The fol- 
lowing letter was received by re- 
turn of post :— 


‘*My DEAR FRIEND,—The verses, 


which are very pretty, I have sent on, 
withdrawing your note and substitut- 
ing one from myself. They may not 
improbably print and publish them; 
I do not think they will pay for them. 
But A. T. will neither in one case nor 
the other have done either good or 
harm in the matter. If you don’t 
believe in one’s own honest ground, 
what should you believe in? As for 
favour, you should not condescend to 
accept it; but there is not much fa- 
vour in it—though perhaps a little. 
The owner of the magazine wants to 
make money, and would sooner have 
the worst verses a man could put 
together with Tennyson’s name to 
them, than the most charming poetry 
from you, because Tennyson’s work 
would sell the periodical. But for 
you, as for me formerly, there is 
nothing but honest ground that will 
do any good, and no good coming 
from anything else is worth having. 
—yYour most affectionate friend and 
mentor, A. T.” 
His love for poetry was very 
great—so great that it was a sore 
oint with him that he had never 
himself attained any success as & 
versifier. That he had attempted 
and failed, was his own view of the 
matter. He would never give fur- 
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ther explanation; but the rebuff, 
from whatever quarter it came (it 
may possibly have been a verdict 
of his own), was so crushing, that 
he never tried the poet’s flight 
again. The failure rendered him 
only the more lenient to other less 
thin-skinned poets; and it was 
through his encouragement that 
many young writers found their 
way into the light of literary suc- 
cess. He was an ardent admirer of 
the ‘Spanish Gypsy ;’ and it was 
in the first number of ‘St. Paul’s 
Magazine,’ when he himself was its 
editor, that Austin Dobson became 
suddenly and deservedly known. 
His knowledge of the world, and 
sound business capacity, rendered 
his advice to beginners absolutely 
invaluable. Its substance in all 
branches of the profession was the 
same—to take no roundabout way 
to any goal. On being consulted 
as to the advisability of an author 
joining with an actor in bringing 
out a play, he wrote as follows :— 

‘*Pray, pray do not be tempted to 
pay money to have your play brought 
out! It is working the wrong way, 
and nothing is to be got from it— 
neither fame nor profit. If the thea- 
tres will not take your plays, put up 
with it—bear your burden of disap- 
pointment as so many have to do. 
Labour on, if you have perseverance 
and think that there may be a chance 
of success; but do not be tempted to 
an attempt to buy for money that 
which should come in quite a dif- 
ferent fashion.” 


To the very last Mr. Trollope ac- 
complished an immense amount of 
work; but he suffered from writer’s 
cramp, and for some years was un- 


able to use his pen, except fora. 


very short time. His niece was 
his devoted amanuensis, and wrote 
silently, faithfully, and untiringly, 
from his dictation. She was for- 
bidden to make the slightest obser- 
vation during the many hours ex- 
pended on her task. However much 
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the horrid sentence might require 
correction—however readily her 
well-accustomed ear might have 
supplied the happier word in the 
style with which she was so famil- 
iar—she was bound, at all hazards, 
to preserve the strictest silence, on 
pain of finding the whole chapter 
consigned to the waste-paper basket, 
—a penalty once actually inflicted, 
when a slight emendation was mild- 
ly and respectfully suggested. It 
was apparently in the full enjoy- 
ment of a busy and tranquil life 
that the ever-active and industrious 
writer was struck down. There was 
but little diminution of health and 
strength, although it may now be. 
gathered that he suffered more than 
he would allow to be suspected be- 
fore he would put himself fairl 
under medical care. As far bac 
as January 1879 he wrote from 
Montagu Square— 


‘* You sent me ‘ Balzac,’ you say, 
and a Christmas card,—no doubt 
meaning them to be incentives to me 
to do what you were not at the mo- 
ment minded to do yourself. The 
Christmas cards, I own, pass by me 
not unobserved, but with that small 
amount of attention which is always 
vouchsafed to one in acrowd; but 
when I am written to, I answer like 
@ man, at an interval of a week or so. 
But in truth, I am growing so old 
that, though I still do my daily work, 
I am forced to put off the lighter 
tasks from day to day: to-morrow will 
do—and to-morrow! I do not feeb 
like that in the cheery morning; but 
when I have been cudgelling my over- 
wrought brain for some three or four 
hours in quest of words, then I fade 
down, and begin to think it will be 
nice to go to the club, and have tea, 
and play whist, and put off my letters 
till the evening: then there is some- 
thing else, and the letter is not writ- 
ten.” 


He might then have begun to 
“fade down,” but he was still 
the gay companion, the sympathet- 
ic friend: he rode, he enjoyed his 
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afternoon rubber and _ his hospitable 
gatherings, very much as usual; but 
one of his last novels gave witness 
to certain sad reflections which 
began to pursue him as if against 
his will. ‘The Fixed Period’— 
published in this Magazine, and 
purporting to be a laughable de- 
scription of the laws, systems, 
and inventions of a model colony 
—contains many passages which 
are evidently heartfelt ;-and when 
he explains “the great doctrine” 
which prevailed among the inha- 
bitants of Britannula, it is not diffi- 
cult to see that, under the guise 
of an amusing story, he was dealing 
with some of his own original, sad, 
and serious convictions. 

The advantages of the ~ Fixed 
Period are described as consisting 
in the abolition of the miseries, 
weaknesses, and fainéant imbecility 
of old age, by the prearranged 
ceasing to live of those who would 
otherwise have become old. Two 
mistakes, he explains, have been 
made by mankind in reference to 
their own race: first, in allowing 
the world to be burdened with the 
continued maintenance of those 
whose cares should have been made 
to cease, and whose troubles should 
be at an end; and the second, in 
requiring those who remain to live 
a useless and painful life. “Let 
any man look amongst his friends” 
(the words are put into the mouth 
of the Speaker of the Parliament 
of Britannula), “and see whether 
men of sixty-five are not in the 
way of those who are still aspiring 
to rise in the world. A judge 
shall be deaf on the bench when 
younger men below him can hear 
with accuracy; his voice shall have 
descended to a poor treble, or his 
eyesight shall be dull and failing; 
at any rate, his limbs will have 
lost that robust activity which is 
needed for the adequate strength of 
the world. It is self-evident that 
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a man at ‘sixty-five has done all 
that he is fit todo. He should be 
troubled no longer with labour: 
and therefore should: be troubled 
no longer with life.’ But the 
Speaker was overruled, and sixty- 
seven and a half was at last settled 
as the “fixed period” at which the 
resigned inhabitants of Britannula 
should be led into the college, en- 
closing them entirely from the outer 
world, to pass a year’s euthanasia, and 
should then be made fo cease to live, 

It was within a few months of 
the age thus named, but very far 
from having done all that he was 
fit to do, that one of the best and 
kindliest of men was seized with 
his last illness. 

He had the benefit of first-rate 
professional skill, a devoted per- 
sonal friend in his physician, and 
the most unremitting care; but a 
life of exceptional hard work had 
fairly worn him out. He had 
often been obliged to write as much 
as fourteen hours a-day, producing 
in a space of forty years an enor- 
mous number of novels, besides 
some travels, memoirs, and essays, 
But it is upon his novels that his 
fame will rest. He had taken long 
journeys (when journeying was no 
easy matter), chiefly with reference 
to postal negotiations with other 
countries; and his chief recreation 
was taken in the hunting-field. In 
fact, hard work was a necessity of 
his nature; and those who know 
how impatiently he would have 
borne the captivity of a sick-room 
—how he would have chafed at re- 
strictions, and how much he dreaded 
to outlive his usefulness—will not 
give way to regrets which cannot 
be otherwise than selfish, saying of 
him as he himself said of another, 
that “he was the most soft-hearted 
of human beings; sweet as charity 
itself, who went about the world 
dropping pearls, doing good, and 
never wilfully inflicting a wound.” 














